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PROLOGUE 


N a misty morning of April, 1848, one George Placker, 
the cheapest and not the best of Bulford’s painters 


and decorators, set down a pot of white lead on the 
canal towing-path and began to preen a brush. His task was 
to paint four and twenty creamy letters upon a big door 
which he had coated with glossy black a few days before. 
The door was set in a high brick wall which enclosed a yard 
and some low sheds. By means of a rude crane bales could 
be swung from the yard into the gaudy barges which plied 
on the Bulford and Demehaven Canal. 

Lightly muffled by wisps of mist, the old bell of St. Michael’s 
Church had just finished striking eight as Placker pressed his 
first brushful of white upon the black. Nine o’clock found 
him still steadily at work. But at ten, almost with the first 
blow of the bell, he unlatched the door and slipped pot and 
brushes into the silent yard. It would have been plain to 
any onlooker that George Placker had something on his mind. 
Relatching the door with a jerk, he hurried off at a half-run 
and dived into a dingy lane, the shortest cut to his favorite 
house, ‘‘The Barge Aground.’’ 


About a quarter to eleven, while the paint-brushes were still 
inside the yard and Mr. Placker was still inside ‘‘The Barge 
Aground,’’ a little boy came loitering along the opposite bank 
of the canal. His side of the water, unlike the gritty towing- 
path and the dreary length of brick wall, was pleasant both 
to the foot and to the eye. A track ran through meadow- 
grass and spring flowers. Here and there the high hedges 
of white-thorn dividing the fields pushed down right into the 
tawny water. A lark was singing so high overhead that its 
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voice sounded no louder than the twitterings. and chirpings 
which issued multitudinously from the midst of late buds 
and young leaves. The boy—he was little Edward Redding, 
only son of the Reverend Oswald Redding, Rector of Bulford- 
on-Deme—came to a halt at the sight of Mr. Placker’s un- 
finished performance. Teddie Redding had good eyes, and, 
although his seventh year on earth was only just beginning, 


he could make out short words in capital letters. Staring 


across the torpid water he slowly spelled aloud to himself: 


WwW. COGGIN 
MAP 


Teddie murmured the syllables over and over again. He 
was intelligent enough to perceive that there was more to 
follow, when it should please the artist to add it, and he fell 
to guessing at the missing words. W. COGGIN was evi- 
dently the name of the thrice-blest mortal who was about 
to reside on the alluring banks of a canal rather than among 
the old lawns and gables and rose-trees and bookcases of a 
mere rectory. So much was plain. But what could be the 
meaning of ‘‘MAP’’? Probably Mr. Coggin was about to 
open an establishment for the sale of maps, or even for mak- 
ing and printing them. The rest of the inscription would 
thus be ‘‘Map-seller’’ or ‘‘Map-maker’’ or ‘‘Map-printer’’ or 
‘‘Map-manufacturer.’’ He tried to test all these four by 
mentally continuing the inscription so as to see which set of 
letters would exactly fit the space left by the painter; but 
unhappily he was hazy as to the spelling of ‘‘manufacturer,’’ 
a word which he could read as a whole but not in detail. 
Still, there was no doubt in the little Redding’s mind that 
Mr. Coggin was devoting his time and strength and funds to 
maps in some shapes or forms. Teddie felt glad. Among 
the many kinds of printed matter which abounded at the 
rectory maps pressed next to colored engravings in his affec- 
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tions. There was one map especially which he loved more 
than any book or picture in the house—an old map of noble 
depth and breadth, illuminated in gold and colors. This 
map showed Boreas blowing a blast from the dizzy north, 
while ships rose like prancing sea-horses on curly waves and 
mermaids combed their golden hair, peering into silver mir- 
rors. In one corner you could see the sun and the moon, 
and a comet with a man’s face, and the signs of the Zodiac, 
tiny but clear. In another corner was the north of Africa. 
The maker of the map, probably an ancestor of Mr. Coggin, 
had lacked space for setting down the names of many towns 
in the north of Africa; because there was barely room to 
crowd in the figures of two black men running away from a 
fire-spitting dragon and a roaring lion, only to fall into the 
jaws of two crocodiles lurking in a swamp under two palm- 
trees. Teddie Redding ardently hoped that Mr. Coggin would 
produce maps in this kind instead of the clean, new, dull maps 
where there were no mermaids and niggers and lions and 
dragons and crocodiles, but only the names of thousands of 
places which Teddie knew he would some day have to learn 
by heart. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Placker was not thinking about W. Coggin. 
At ‘‘The Barge Aground’’ there was a full house. Nearly 
all the other inns in Bulford-on-Deme were true blue, but 
‘‘The Barge Aground” was yellow tinged with red, and its 
supporters included every type of Liberal, not excepting So- 
cialists and Republicans. In the words of the Reverend 
Thomas Littlestone, Mr. Redding’s predecessor at the rectory, . 
‘‘The Barge Aground’’ was ‘‘a hotbed of atheism, Chartism, 
and every other form of infidelity and treason.’’ 

The atheists, Chartists, infidels, and traitors sat on long 
benches in a room sprinkled with a mixture of white sand and 
sawdust. Each man held on his knee or on the nearest table 
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a large mug of ale, while most of them also commanded hunks 
or crusts of bread and cheese. As Mr. Placker entered he 
was almost swept off his feet by a storm of questions. Had 
he heard the news? Did he know that the People’s Cause was 
won? Privilege and Tyranny had been overthrown at last 
in their proudest seats. 

What did he think about the flight of the royal family? 
And, although the old conqueror had become an enemy of 
the people, was it not terrible that the Duke of Wellington 
was among the killed? And now that the people had seized 
the reins of government, what were Mr. Placker and his 
brother champions of liberty in Bulford-on-Deme going to do? 

If answers to these and a dozen other questions had been 
truly expected and desired, George Placker would have dis- 
appointed the company. The news of the royal family’s flight 
left him cold; because Placker had never seen a queen or a 
king or even a prince consort, and his common-sense mind 
told him that if kings and queens were abolished there would 
have to be some other figureheads in their places. But his 
heart sickened within him at the fate of the Iron Duke. Both 
his father and his uncle had fought at Waterloo. This new 
_ talk about equal rights was all very fine; but where would 
England have been without the duke? Placker nearly emp- 
tied his ale-mug and sat in his corner without saying a 
word. 

The door swung inward and a thin, fox-faced little man 
came into the room. A hush fell upon the babblers. This 
was Mr. Loftus, the commercial traveler. Mr. Loftus thought 
no more of a journey by train than most men thought of a 
journey by coach. He had been known to visit London five 
times in a single year, and he was even reputed to have a 
friend in Demehaven who steamed up to the metropolis every 
month. Mr. Loftus always had the latest news, because his 
bosom friend was Adolphus Greenwood, assistant editor of 
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The Demehaven Weekly Chronicle. The great man must have 
been standing for a few moments on the threshold before 
coming into the room, for it was evident that he had heard 
the questions put to Placker. He called without haste for his 
ale, and paused some time before putting it to his lips, so 
as to prolong the flattering silence. At last he spoke. 

‘‘I ’ve just been looking in at ‘The Running Horse,’ ” said 
Mr. Loftus, ‘‘and I never ’eard in all the course of my life 
such stuff and nonsense as they ’re talking there.’’ Taking 
as much time as the process would stand, he stuffed with to- 
bacco the small bow! of a long clay pipe and repeated: ‘‘No, 
never in all the course of my life.” 

Silence prevailed once more. At last the legs of chairs 
began to creak and mugs were shoved an inch or two this way 
and that on the tables. Placker spoke up. 

‘‘Over and above the stuff and nonsense talked at ‘The Run- 
ning ’Orse,’’’ he asked, ‘‘did you ’appen to ear anything, 
Mr. Loftus, about yesterday in London? They say the Juke 
of Wellington was killed.’” 

‘When I said they were talking stuff and nonsense,’’ said 
Mr. Loftus, ‘‘that was part of the stuff and part of the non- 
sense. The Dook was not killed in London yesterday. The 
Dook is alive and kicking.”’ 

Mr. Loftus insisted upon a capital D, as against Mr. Plack- 
er’s capital J, a little arrogantly; but nobody took offense. 
Indeed, he was immediately made to feel that the whole of 
‘‘The Barge Aground’’ was hanging on his words, and, being 
on the whole a good-natured man, he did not keep the au- 
dience waiting. 

‘The Dook,” he said, rising to his feet and pointing the 
sentence with little jerks of his left hand, ‘‘is alive and kick- 
ing. Her most gracious majesty the queen is still sitting on 
her throne, surrounded by the affection of the prince consort 
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and the rest of the royal family. In the ’Ouses of Parliament 
they are talking quite peaceful and contented. In other 
words, all this ’ere Great Charter has turned out a flash in 
the pan.” 

Two or three of the men sprang toward him angrily, with 
ugly growls and scowls, but Mr. Loftus waved them back 
with a sweep of his long pipe and went on: 

‘fA party I know, a Demehaven gent, came back from Lon- 
don at six o’clock this morning. He told me all about it. 
They ’eld the meeting on Kennington Common, but nearly 
everybody stayed at home. There were two hundred thou- 
sand special constables, with nothing for ’em to do.’’ 

‘‘But the procession?’’ broke in Placker, ‘‘and the peti- 
tion ?’’ 

Mr. Loftus had been a fervent Chartist himself up to 
the night before; that is to say, so long as he believed that 
Chartism held the winning cards. But he had no tolerance 
for failure; and it was with all the scorn of a high-and-dry 
Tory that he replied: ‘‘Half a dozen policemen walked up to 
Feargus O’Connor and told him that his procession could not 
take place. So it didn’t. As for the petition, the ’Ouse of 
Commons has got it right enough. It came along from the 
meeting in two or three cabs.”’ 

‘‘But they ’ve read it?’’ demanded two or three eager 
voices. , 

‘At the present moment,’’ Mr. Loftus replied pompously, 
‘‘they are looking at the names. So far as names go, there ’s 
millions of ’em. Last night they began to go through them. 
The gent from Demehaven has a friend that works at the 
’Ouse of Commons.. Nearly all the names are hoaxes and 
shams. Julius Cæsar has signed ’undreds of times. So has 
the pope. So has the poet Shakespeare. So has the prophet 
Daniel and all the lions. So has the queen; and the prince; 
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and the Dook; and the King of Prussia; and Sweeney Todd, 
the barber; and the Archbishop of York; and the two fat 
women of Barnet Fair.” J 

George Placker had heard more than enough.; Although 
he was not by nature a rebel, or even a malcontent, his blood 
had warmed and his nerves had tingled in sympathy with 
the spirit of revolution which had so lately overturned Louis 
Philippe and shaken many a throne. Throughout a few rest- 
less weeks he had been dreaming dreangfof.an England where 
the humblest child might learn to rfid and write, where the 
laborer would spend his feeble old. age ‘honored and cared 
for, and where every sane and honest Englishman would be 
allowed a voice in his country’s affairs. The dream had fied 
and he was awake. Without doubt the rich, the learned and 
the high-born were too strong for the likes of him. He slipped 
from the room, paid his score to the ale-wife without a word, 
and hurried back to the black door beside the canal. 


From the sunny field opposite, Master Redding watched 
George Placker beginning to lay more cream paint upon the 
black. And at the end of five minutes he too had lost a 
dream. Under his very eyes MAP grew into MAR, and he 
understood that the painter had been called away in the 
middle of a letter. What was to come next? Perhaps it 
would be ‘‘Market-Gardener.’’ He began to imagine straw- 
berry plants, gooseberry bushes, rows of peas, and the pretty 
flowers of new potatoes, all a-growing and a-blowing behind 
those grim portals. Mr. Placker gave a brief encouragement 
to this new theory by achieving a perpendicular stroke which 
Teddie felt sure was the left-hand upright of a K. But Mr. 
Placker added no pair of up-sloping and down-sloping strokes 
to the perpendicular. Instead, he moved a little to the right 
and began another letter. Placker’s pleasure in life was 
small at that moment, and he plied his brush rapidly, with 
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no pride and with little care. The big I was finished by a 
too broad N and a cramped E. Leaving a space, he uncurled 
a large S the wrong way round; and before making off for his 
dinner as St. Michael’s clock struck twelve he had painted as 
far as: 

MARINE @TORE DEA 


The infant spirits of Teddie Redding, which had drooped 
when the brush put maps rnd market-gardeners out of the 
question, revived before Mr. Placker began to daub his D. 
Things marine were not at all a mystery to the rector’s little 
son. Passmore, his father’s handy-man, had been a sailor, 
and many were the yarns which he had spun on wet after- 
noons in the coach-house. Teddie had never set eyes upon the 
sea, but he had been taken more than once to Demehaven, 
when discolored and bad-smelling salt water came up twice 
a day, and he had seen big ships from Spain unloading iron 
ore, and schooners from Ireland and Norway and even 
Greece, with wild-looking, swarthy men leaning over the bul- 
warks. As he pondered upon the possibilities of a marine 
store, Teddie forgot the maps and grew contemptuous toward 
market-gardens. One after another of Passmore’s yarns came 
back to his mind. At the marine store there would be, with- 
out doubt, coils of rope, kegs of rum, stout sails, mariners’ 
compasses, marlinspikes, cutlasses, and barrels of ship’s bis- 
cuit. To eat a ship’s biscuit, washed down by a tot of rum, 
had long been one of Teddie’s dearest desires, and in favor 
of such fare he would at any time have pushed aside his cut of 
mutton or his bowl of milk. Probably Mr. Coggin would deal 
also in parrots, like the parrot which Passmore had kept in 
a cage at the rectory, until one luckless day when the bird 

disgraced itself and its protectors by uttering a shocking word 
in the presence of a bishop. It was even possible that Mr. 
Coggin would display a brass cannon or two, and it was not 
entirely beyond belief that he might be able to sell a Jelly 
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Roger with a skull and cross-bones. As Teddie stared at the 
deserted towing-path it did his small heart good to think 
of the coming changes. Before long there would be chains 
and anchors strewn about, while old salts would be sitting 
on bales, chewing tobacco and telling one another of their 
doughty deeds at Trafalgar and the Battle of the Nile. Ted- 
die’s nostrils were stung for a moment by memories of the 
salty, tarry, sea-weedy smell which had almost turned his 
tiny stomach one hot afternoon at Demehaven. 

The twelve strokes from St. Michael’s bell which called Mr. 
Placker to his dinner were a summons to Master Redding also. 
He trotted back toward the New Bridge, rejoicing in what he 
had seen and blessing Mr. Coggin from the middle of his 
heart. 

As Teddie panted into the rectory garden, he found his 
father and mother standing on the lawn, in lively talk with 
Sir Richard and Lady Sandover, whose carriage was at the 
gate. All four were discussing some news which Sir Richard 
had just received by the electric telegraph. Teddie heard 
them laughing about some people called Chartists, of whom 
his father had lately spoken often to his mother. Sir Rich- 
ard and the ladies were hugely pleased, but the rector seemed 
a shade less triumphant. Although Teddie understood a sen- 
tence here and there, some of the words used by his father and 
Sir Richard were too hard for him, so he ran away in a vain 
search for Passmore. 

Teddie was dying to tell somebody about the marine store 
which was to break up the dullness of Bulford, and he yearned 
to put fifty questions; but it was not until after luncheon that 
he screwed up courage and said to the rector: 

‘‘ Papa, what is a marine store?” __ 

The rector was surprised. ‘‘What makes you want to 
know?” he asked. : 

‘‘ There is going to be one on the canal bank, opposite Five- 
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Corner Field,’’ Teddie answered. ‘‘I saw them making it 
ready this morning. There was a man painting, ‘W. Coggin, 
Marine Store Dealer,’ on a big gate.” 

The rector burst into hearty laughter, which puzzled Mrs. 
Redding. They had been in the parish only a few months, 
and the rector’s lady was slow at picking up names and local 
histories. Mr. Redding turned to her and made an explana- 
tion, but he conveyed it in long words which, while they 
amused Mrs. Redding, meant nothing to Teddie. He put his 
question once more. ‘‘Do tell me, Papa, what is meant by 
‘Marine Store Dealer’??? | 

“If you must know, my boy,’’ chuckled the rector, ‘‘it is 
a euphemism.’’ And, still laughing, the boy’s parents rose 
from the table and left him bewildered. 

When Kitty, who had been Teddie’s nurse, came into the 
- room to clear the table, he pursued his enquiry. 

‘Tell me, if you please, Kitty,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘what is a 
euphymism ?”’ 

Kitty frowned. She had worked up a reputation as a store- 
house of all wisdom, and nothing vexed her more than a ques- 
tion which she could not answer. The damsel had a vague 
idea that a euphemism was some new kind of disease, but she 
was not sure that it might not be one of the newfangled re- 
ligions which the rector preached against on Sundays. Tak- 
ing a safe line, she said severely: ‘‘It ’s not a thing for little 
boys to ask about, Master Edward, and I am sure your mamma 
-would be angry if I told you.” 

Teddie drifted out into the spring sunshine, wondering how 
many days he would have to wait before frigates came sailing 
up from Demehaven with heavy burdens of casks and sacks 
and bales. He hunted again for Passmore, but still failed to 
find him. His father had taken out the horses, and the gar- 
dener was too busy to bother with him. There was nothing 
for it but to go back to the house and to look at some maps 
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and picture-books. On the landing outside the library door 
he ran against Kitty, and an idea came to him. 

‘‘ Please, Kitty,” he coaxed, ‘‘I want you to tell me some- 
thing. What is a marine-store dealer?’ 

Kitty stared at him blankly. 

“A man was painting it on a door this morning, by the 
canal,” he said. ‘‘He was painting ‘W. Coggin, Marine Store 
Dealer.’ °? Kitty heard him with a stupid look. Then she 
exploded in loud laughter. 

‘*Coggin ?’’ she cried; ‘‘old Bill Coggin? My lor’! Why, 
Master Edward, a marine-store dealer is just a fancy name 
for a rag-and-bone man.’’ 


That night Teddie Redding dreamed dreams. He seemed 
to be walking in a country like a map. Some of the meadows 
were green, like Five-Corner Field, Some were blue, others 
were primrose-colored, and one was pink. There were lines of 
large black flowers curving across these fields, and when you 
looked at them you saw that they formed letters and names. 
There were no hedges, but each field was beunded by an 
abrupt wall of tiny mountains, with blue brooks cutting 
through them here and there. Teddie did not dream about 
any sea or ocean. The only great piece of water in his vision 
was a canal with mermaids sporting in it like porpoises, and 
ships of the line beating past them under full sail. The blue 
brooks ran and the mermaids swam and the ships sailed all 
toward two big black gates daubed with words in white paint. 
It was a pleasant dream, but a door slammed in the wind 
just as the gates were beginning to open, and Teddie awoke 
with a start. His lonely room was pitch-dark, and the trees 
outside his window were creaking in the gusts. At that 
moment life was bitter to little Teddie. He had been dream- 
ing of marine stores; and now he was awake, remembering 
that they were only rags and bones. 


BOOK I 
THE ROBSON SCHOLAR 


Ecce positus est hic in ruinam et in resurrectionem 
multorum ... et in signum cut contradicetur. 
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CHAPTER I 


VER and above his house-painting and paper-hanging 
O and sign-writing, George Placker did a little bill- 
sticking. One warm evening of April, 1851, he sat 
down to rest on a squat mooring-post outside Coggin’s Marine 
Stores. The last sunbeams were lingering among the cowslips 
in Five-Corner Field, just over the water, and a light breeze 
brought pleasant scents to his nostrils. A fish leapt up and 
fell back, making a circle of bright ripples. Placker set down 
his can of paste and laid on top of it two bundles of bills, a 
fat one and a thin one. Then he kindled a pipeful of to- 
bacco and surveyed the scene. 

Everything seemed as usual. Far down the canal two 
flour-barges were disappearing toward Demehaven. Up- 
stream he could see the lock-gates closing behind a coal-barge 
which was mounting to Wynchurch. While he was lighting 
his pipe with the aid of flint and steel and tinder, the faint 
scream of the sawmills ceased for the day. For a quarter 
of a minute Placker quaffed a sweet draught of peace. But 
it turned to bitterness. Who had been at work on Bill Cog- 
gin’s door? Somebody had blacked out the original 2 
and had painted instead an S turned the right way round. 
Mr. Placker felt sharply piqued. In the poorer quarters of 
Bulford-on-Deme, and even in Demehaven itself, an S was 
often seen with its forehead and knees looking the other way ; 
but Placker was not wholly illiterate, and he knew which was 
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morrow of the Chartist fiasco, his work had brought him ten 
or twelve times within eyeshot of Coggin’s gate, and ten or 
twelve times he had inwardly sworn to bring his things along 
and to mend the blunder. Now it was too late. 

The black door opened and a boy came out upon the towing- 
path. George Placker looked the youngster up and down, 
from his clumsy boots to his pale face and fine black hair. ’ 

‘‘ Bless my soul and body,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I do believe 
it ’s little Harry Coggin!’’ 

“‘My name is Henry Coggin.”’ 

Although the boy changed ‘‘Harry”’ to ‘‘Henry’’ and spoke 
precisely and formally, there was nothing pert or priggish in 
his tone and manner. It was evident he had been brought up 
almost alone, and that he had read and pondered too much 
and played and laughed too little. His ill-cut clothes were 
of good stuff, but, like his boots, they seemed too heavy for 
his fast-growing, slim body; indeed, they were the sort of 
clothes in which a boy would keep warm at the expense of 
being always a little tired. He was as clean as any young 
lord. 

‘My name ’s Placker,’’ said the other. ‘‘You ’ve heard 
tell of George Placker?’’ | 

‘Is it Mr. Placker the painter and decorator ?’’ 

The question was put respectfully, but it touched Mr. 
Placker on the raw. With that big S full in front of him, he 
would almost have preferred to be called Mr. Placker the bill- 
sticker. He took the bull by the horns and replied: 

‘‘The very same. I painted these ’ere doors for your father 
when he moved up from Flood Lane to this ’ere yard. And, 
by the way, Master ’Enry Coggin, I see Mr. Coggin ’s a-givin’ 
out his jobs to another painter and decorator. P’raps I might 
trouble you to give him Mr. Placker’s respects and compli- 
ments and to say that while I know that my S wasn’t, as you 
might say, in the best style, I should have thanked him for 
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tellin’ me straight that he wasn’t satisfied and for lettin’ me 
come and put it right.’’ 

‘“ Your S? Oh, I remember!’’ said young Coggin. ‘‘But 
father doesn’t ever think about that. I changed it, myself, 
last year. He only said I was wasting paint. Mr. Placker, 
I hope you don’t think I was interfering or taking a liberty, 
only I ’ve noticed S is always turned this way in books.’’ 

The frankness of the boy’s eyes and the modesty of his 
speech more than appeased Mr. Placker. He rose and ex- 
amined the door. ‘‘It ll do,’’ he said. ‘‘That is, I mean the 
new letter isn’t so bad. I don’t think much of the way 
you ’ve covered up the old one. You can see it grinning 
through. But look here, young un, what ’s this you ’re sayin’ 
about books? You don’t tell me you know ’ow to read? Your 
father can’t read, no, not a word; and your poor mother 
can’t read much, neither. And I know you don’t go to 
school.’’ i, 

“I can read a little,” Harry Coggin replied. ‘‘You see, 
Mr. Placker, my father buys all sorts of old things, and there 
are often torn books and magazines among the waste paper. 
‘You know Tom Veale? He works at the sawmills. He can 
read. He saw me puzzling out a book and. he promised to 
teach me for half an hour before breakfast every Tuesday 
morning, outside the mill, if I would give him a shilling at 
Christmas. ”’ 

‘Did he ever get the shilling?” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Placker, of course l”? 

‘Your father gave it to him.’’ 

No.?”? 

‘Who did?” 

“I did, Mr. Placker.”’ 

Mr. Placker laughed without restraint. ‘‘You gave him a 
shilling—just put your ’and in your pocket, like, and threw 
him a bob? Great Lor’! Look ’ere, my young Lord Juke, 
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p’raps your Royal "Ighness would lend me a fi-pound note?’’ 
And, addressing the canal and the meadows opposite, Mr. 
Placker added: ‘‘He gave Tom Veale a shilling! Oh, but I 
see! He found it in the pocket of some gent’s old clo’.’’ 

The marine-store dealer’s son flushed a little and rejoined 
quickly, but without anger: ‘‘My mother gives me a penny 
every Saturday. Besides, I had saved sevenpence before Tom 
Veale promised to teach me.’’ 

Mr. Placker sat down again on the mooring-post. Derisive- 
ness had suddenly left him, or rather it had been driven out 
by some inrushing idea. He picked up a doubled sheet of 
paper from the thicker of his two bundles of bills, unfolded 
it, and thrust it into the boy’s hand, demanding: ‘‘Read 
this. Let ’s see how Tom Veale has done his job.’’ 

Harry Coggin read out rapidly and clearly, these words: 


“Sandover Arms, Bulford-on-Deme. Sale by Auction. On Thursday, 
April the twenty-fourth, at two-thirty for three p.m. Mr. Robert Hat- 
ton has been favored with instructions from Horatio Wild, Esquire, who 
is leaving the neighborhood, to offer for sale by public auction ninety- 
three grand ewes, full of wool and mutton; also seventeen—” 


‘That ’s enough; stop,’’ said Mr. Placker. ‘‘You read al- 
most as well as I do myself. A few mistakes, of course. It’s 
not ‘auction’; it’s ’oxshun.’ Howsomever, you ’ve made a 
beginning. Now read this ’ere.’’ 

From the thinner bundle he took a small oblong. There 
were only about two dozen copies altogether, and they were 
printed in the least arrestive and most perfunctory type. Lit- 
tle Coggin held the sheet to the light and read: 


“The Trustees of the Samuel Robson Charity hereby give notice that 
the Biennial Competitive Examination for a Scholarship at the Gram- 
mar School, Bulford-on-Deme, will be held at the said Grammar School 
on Thursday, May 1, 1851, at 10 a.m. Admission to the examination 
is restricted to boys born in the parish of St. Stephen. Candidates 
must be not less than ten and not more than twelve years of age, and 
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they must notify their intention of presenting themselves for examina- 
tion at the office of the Clerk to the said Trustees, on the form pro- 
vided for the purpose, not later than 8 P. m. on Tuesday, April 29th, 
such notification being accompanied by certificates of good character 
from two householders. The Scholarship is tenable for a term of four 
years, and the successful candidate will be further entitled to a sum 
of five pounds sterling for stationery and books of instruction. 
“Signed, George Rambury, Clerk to the said Trustees.” 


When the reading was finished, Henry Coggin looked up at 
Mr. Placker. But the.bill-sticker, instead of speaking, eyed 
him intently. At last young Coggin asked: ‘‘What is 
meant by ‘biennial,’ and what is ‘tenable’? I understand 
the rest.” 

“I’ll tell you all about it,’’ said Placker. ‘‘Samuel Rob- 
son died more ’n a ’undred years ago. He was lef’ an or- 
phan when he was five years old. His poor ole grandmother 
took him and sent him to the dame school, her bein’ all the 
time poorer nor a church-mouse. Samuel was bound ’prentice 
to a earpenter, and he invented a new kind of churn and 
made his fortune and was Mayor of Bulford three times, and 
churchwarden of St. Stephen’s.”’ 

‘“Why was St. Stephen’s pulled down, Mr. Placker?”’ 

‘I’m coming to that. St. Stephen’s was always a little 
parish. I don’t suppose there was ever more than fifty ’ouses 
in it, and they never ’ad nothing but trouble with the floods. 
It was bad enough in olden times, but when Lord Bulcaster 
made the big lake up in Wynchurch Park, all the brooks and 
streams was altered and a lot more water came into the 
Deme. There was floods five or six times every year. My 
father used to see the old people took out of the ’ouses through 
the bedroom windows, and the water was over the axles of the 
carts. About forty years ago it was terrible. They do say 
that the floods covered all the churchyard. There was a 
strong wind blowing, and the vicar’s coffin was washed out 
of ‘is grave, ’im ’aving been buried less ’n a week and the 
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grave being too full; but both his wives and five of his chil- 
dren had been buried there before ’Im, and it was his last 
wish to be laid on top of ’em. That was the end of St. Steph- 
en’s; because at that very time the Deme Navigation Company 
got leave from Parliament to make this ’ere canal. There 
was a lot of money put into it, and they bought you might say 
all St. Stephen’s parish and pulled down the cottages to make 
docks and basins. It didn’t come to nothing, because folks 
soon began to talk about the railway. You know John Tylor’s 
ropewalks? That ’s where they was going to make the docks, 
and that ’s where the most of St. Stephen’s parish used to 
be.’’ 

“But I thought you were going to tell me about the Robson 
Charity and the scholarship,’’ said young Coggin. The boy 
slept in an attic, well removed from the room of his parents, 
and he did not wish to hear more about dead vicars and float- 
ing coffins now that the sun was set and a chilly breeze was 
ruffling the canal. 

‘* Don’t interrup’. After they ’d cut the canal and pulled 
down the cottages, there was only two ’ouses left in St. 
Stephen’s parish. You can see one of them from ’ere. I 
mean the Long House.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Currington’s house?”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Currington’s. Not that all of it was ever in St. 
Stephen’s parish. The back kitchen and the stables are in 
St. Michael’s, but all the front part is in St. Stephen’s. What 
’appens? The Curringtons ‘ave these ’ere scholarships in 
their pocket. Assure as the examinations come round, there ’s 
a Currington ’aving it all his own way. Of course there ’s 
not enough of Mr. Currington’s own brats to go round; but 
I ‘ll tell you something, Harry Coggin. Bulford’s full of Cur- 
ringtons. So is Wynchurch. So is Demehaven; and when- 
ever one of the Curringtoh womenfolk is in the family way 
she comes over to the Long House so as the brat is born in St. 
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. Stephen’s parish. Leastways, they register ’em all born in 
St. Stephen’s, but it is not for me to say who ’s speaking the 
truth and who isn’t.” 

Mr. Placker paused and puffed at his pipe. As soon as it 
became plain that a question was expected little Coggin l 
asked : 

‘Which is the other house in St. Stephen’s parish, Mr. 
Placker? You said there were two.’’ 

‘‘The other ’ouse,’’? Mr. Placker answered slowly, ‘‘was in 
Flood Lane. Not that it could be called an ’ouse. It was 
more fit for pigs than for Christians. All the same, it was 
’ome for some people that was worth fifty Curringtons. You 
was born in that ’ouse, Harry Coggin.’’ 

There was a long silence. Clouds had climbed up quickly 
in the west, and it was dark enough for Mr. Placker’s pipe 
to show warmly through the dusk. Little Coggin felt a thrill, 
half of ecstasy, half of fear. The bill-sticker’s meaning was 
suddenly clear to him. But he did not dare to own it. He 
waited patiently. At last Mr. Placker said: 

‘‘ There are only two boys in Bulford-on-Deme born in St. 
Stephen’s parish and now between ten and twelve years of 
age. In other words, Harry Coggin, there are only two boys 
who can go forward for this ’ere examination. One of them 
is Master Horace Currington. He runs about wild, and no- 
body can’t make nothing of him no’ow. Still, he ’ll win the 
examination if there ain’t no other boy agin’ ’im.’’ 

There was another long pause. At the end of it Placker 
went on: ‘‘But as sure as my name ’s George Placker there 
shall be another boy. Harry Coggin, you are going to ’ave 
your name put down for that there examination.’’ 

‘But my—my father!’’ broke in the lad, scared at Plack- 
er’s plan. ‘‘I ’ve asked him to let me go to school. So has 
my mother. But he always says that he ’s got on well enough 
without schooling, and what ’s been good enough for him must 
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be good enough for me. If I went into the examination, Mr. 
Placker, I should not win the scholarship; but even if I did 
win it my father would not let me go to the Grammar School, 
because I am helping him in the yard.’’ | 

‘You won’t say a word to your father at present; no, nor 
to your mother, neither,’’ said Mr. Placker, sternly. ‘‘If you 
fail at the examination there ’s no need why they should ever 
know anything about it. No, I shall get you leave from your 
father and mother, Harry Coggin. And now about fillin’ up 
the form. We won’t put it in till the very last minute on 
the very last day.’’ 

‘‘But they want letters from two householders,’’ said 
Harry. 

“Iam an ’ouseholder,’’ replied Mr. Placker, with dignity, 
‘‘but I think it ’s better to get two ’ouseholders that ’s better 
known. I can manage it. There’s Doctor Medlock. He 
owes me thirteen pounds for doing up his ’ouse last year. 
And there ’s Mr. Parkington, the solicitor. He owes me eight 
pounds for paper-’anging and putting up shelves at his office. 
They ’ll only be too glad to oblige. But look ’ere, young un, 
not a word to no one. I suppose you know some ’istry and 
joggeruffy and ’rithmetic? Stick at your books every spare 
minute you can get from now till the examination. I don’t 
expect you know much, but that young Currington don’t know 
nothing at all, and if the examination is fair and square 
you ’ve got a chance; and who knows whether you won’t go 
to Oxford and Cambridge and p’raps be a Member of Par- 
liament? ”’ 

‘‘ My father will never let me go to Bulford Grammar 
School, much less to Oxford and Cambridge,’’ said the boy, 
in his precise but modest tone. ‘“‘If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Placker, I would like you not to do anything just yet.” 

‘‘There ’s no need to do anything just yet,’’ snorted Placker, 
‘So long as we fill up them forms, and take in them two letters 
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the afternoon before the examination. I shall be passing this 
way to-morrow night. Meet me here. Now, remember; not 
a word to nobody till I give you leave.” 

The boy had turned pale as it became clear that the bill- 
sticker did truly and resolutely intend to push him, Harry 
Coggin, into a world which had hitherto been as remote from 
his own as the planet Mars. But he maintained all his re- 
spectful composure, and answered simply: ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Placker, I’ll think it over well. But may I go now? My 
father has given me a message for Mr. Dack, the tallow- 
chandler, and his shop may be closed. Good night, Mr. 
Placker.’’ 


The clouds had curled up from the western horizon, and 
for three or four minutes the bill-sticker could see young 
Coggin, sometimes walking, sometimes running along the tow- 
path. When the boy was out of sight Mr. Placker tended his 
neglected pipe, and then began to pace up and down the canal 
bank, muttering to himself. 

Harry Coggin would go up for the examination and he 
would show himself a better scholar than young Currington. 
On these two points George Placker had not the shadow of a 
doubt. But what would happen next? Would the rag-and- 
bone man’s child be given the scholarship? Placker thought 
not. Class prejudice and privilege and secret influence would 
prevail. At this prospect Placker clenched his fist and shook 
it toward the southwest, where Bulford Grammar School 
raised its low tower in the afterglow, just above the big houses 
where Bulford’s richest citizens were sipping their port. 
‘They ’ll cheat him out of his own, no fear o’ that,’’ growled 
Placker bitterly, ‘‘but it ll give ’em a fright they won’t for- 
get in a hurry. Dammem, I say! Dammem!”’’ 

He leaned against Coggin’s black door, rolling the tasty 
morsel under his tongue and sucking every bitter-sweet drop 
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from his thoughts of Mr. Currington’s rage and of the con- 
sternation of the Reverend Mr. Lampit, the head-master. 
George Placker firmly believed that these bigwigs and their 
like had deliberately conspired to keep him poor. He did 
not understand that his real enemy was the truculent and 
surly manner which, although it was foreign to his naturally 
kind heart, he had adopted along with his Chartism. Most 
of Bulford’s Whigs and Tories would not have bothered much 
about Placker’s opinions if he had only bent his mind to join- 
ing strips of wall-paper according to pattern instead of talk- 
ing seditious politics to the nursery-maid and the knife-boy 
while he pasted half a tea-rose alongside half a bird-of-para- 
dise. By swift marches he had descended to the level of a 
mere odd-man and jobber. He had lost the habit of buying 
good materials, and was as far behind his rivals in matters 
of painting and decorating as he was ahead of them in doc- 
trines of manhood suffrage and the secret ballot. But noth- 
ing could have shaken his conviction that he was a political 
martyr, suffering undeserved persecution for the truth: and 
this audacious project of throwing young Coggin in the path 
of young Currington was sweet and fragrant with revenge. 
All of a sudden a sharp fear stabbed George Placker’s con- 
science. To shame the Curringtons and to enrage the Rev- 
erend Mr. Lampit would be fine and lawful sport: but what 
about little Coggin? If the boy should slave hard for the 
scholarship and should fail to obtain it, would not the failure 
embitter him and make him restless and discontented with his 
home? If, on the other hand, by some miracle of fair play, 
young Currington should be declared the loser, what sort of 
a life would Harry lead at the Grammar School? Of the 
fourscore boys at the school, fully fifty were sons of squires 
and parsons and lawyers and doctors and gentlemen-farmers. 
Barely a dozen were tradesmen’s sons, and in every one of 
these few cases the tradesman father was a well-to-do and 
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educated man of old standing in Bulford. Virtually all the 
boys were smartly groomed and well furnished with pocket- 
money. There might be dunces among them so far as book- 
learning went; but every one of them could speak that strange 
language of the upper class, which was as different from little 
Coggin’s over-careful speech as it was from George Placker’s 
own lazy patois. Again, the grammar-school boys were all 
Church, while Harry Coggin’s parents were Chapel. To a 
sensitive child every school day amidst such schoolmates would 
be like a week in a den of handsome, healthy, pitiless lions 
and tigers. | 

Placker looked these facts full in their faces. Then he 
turned his mind to the other side of the picture. Granting 
that Harry would have to suffer countless mental tortures; 
granting even that he would have to endure some physical 
hurts at the hands of bullies; none the less might not the prize 
still be worth the struggle? Once lifted to the lowest rung 
of the ladder, Harry could be trusted to climb to the top. A 
boy who had saved his Saturday penny, week after week, that 
he might buy the power to read, was a boy for whom Bulford 
Grammar School would soon prove too small. He would be- 
come a learned and famous man, fit and able to write in the 
newspapers or stand up in Parliament to plead the people’s 
cause. The more his aristocratic school-fellows despised and 
humiliated this boy, the more certainly would he grow up to 
manhood hating his tormentors, and the more stern and bitter 
would be his indictment of them and of their class. Stooping 
suddenly, Placker picked up a pebble from the tow-path and 
hurled it sharply at the dark water, making a quick splash and 
flash of silver. 

“I’ll do it,” he said savagely. ‘‘I’ll do it. And I’m do- 
ing right.” 

He struck out hastily for home, muttering to himself again 
and again: ‘‘I’m doing right. I’m doing right.’’ And 
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yet when he caught sight from a shadowed corner of little 
Coggin trotting rather wearily homeward, his conviction al- 
most failed him; and, although he had long claimed to be 
an atheist, George Placker unconsciously raised his hands to 
the darkling sky in a gesture which was both a prayer and 
a benediction, and he murmured: ‘‘God bless that little 
lad !’’ 


« CHAPTER II 


CCORDING to his own reiterated account and his 
A own honest belief, the Reverend Marcus Lampit, 

head-master of Bulford Grammar School, was a man 
of method. No new pupil was ever allowed to begin his first 
morning’s lessons at the school without hearing Mr. Lam- 
pit’s formula of welcome: ‘‘I hope I shall find you not only 
a good boy but also a methodical.’’ Nor did any youth pass 
from Bulford to Oxford in Mr. Lampit’s time without the 
valediction: ‘‘Remember and apply all I have said about 
method, and I believe you will go far.’’ In seven different 
and very disorderly drawers of his very untidy escritoire, the 
Reverend Marcus kept a dismembered and never completed 
MS. entitled ‘‘Method as Exemplified in the Creation of the 
World and in the Divine Plan of Redemption.’’ He was 
known to detest Dissent, but this did not hinder the giddy 
curate of Napperton-by-Bulford from dubbing the head-mas- 
ter ‘‘Methody Lampit.”’ 

When engaging a new housekeeper—a frequent event—Mr. 
Lampit was accustomed to intimate that he abhorred change; 
that Order and Method were his watchwords; and that no 
applicant of restless disposition and unsystematic habits could 
expect to enjoy the advantages of his establishment. ‘‘A 
place for everything and everything in its place,’’ was one 
of his daily sayings. Yet, with an ingratitude as irreverent 
as it was unanimous, one departing housekeeper after another 
declared that Mr. Lampit was a gentleman who would have 
broken down the patience of Job, and that not even an angel 
from heaven could have satisfied him. It is true that there 


was a place in his study for everything; but, unhappily, the 
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place in question was no sooner fixed upon than it became 
the object of Mr. Lampit’s violent antipathy. His slippers, 
his snuff-box, his spectacles, his pen-wiper, and all the other 
tools of his trade had to be hunted out from fresh hiding- 
places twice or thrice a day. It was not these quests, how- 
ever, which broke five housekeeper’s hearts in a little more 
than seven years. What blighted their lives was Mr. Lampit’s 
attitude toward his meals. As he was a hater of change, 
each new widow or spinster, on taking up her duties, was at 
pains to devise an orderly programme of nutrition; but this 
was the shortest and surest way to the master’s wrath and 
scorn. ‘‘Tuesday again,” he would snort, ‘‘and cold meat 
again, and rice pudding again! In this house I could tell 
the day of the week by what is on the table.” And he would 
go on muttering to himself that surprise was the best sauce 
and that a foreknown dinner was no dinner at all. Worse 
still, Mr. Lampit was the soul of unpunctuality. When he 
repeated ten times that dinner must be ready at seven o’clock 
sharp, it was certain that he would not come home until 
half-past; always excepting the occasions when the unlucky 
cook counted upon his dilly-dallying, for on those nights 
he was sure to enter the dining-room punctual to the minute. 

On the morrow of George Placker’s talk with Harry Cog- 
gin by the side of the canal Mr. Lampit almost collided in 
the High Street with the Rector of Bulford, Mr. Redding. 
‘Qood !”’ he cried, ‘‘you are the very gentleman I was on my 
way to see. Mr. Redding, I am going to ask a favor. Are 
you preoccupied for the morning of next Thursday ?’’ 

‘‘Thursday,’’ repeated Mr. Redding, slowly. ‘‘That will be 
the first of May. Thursday—’’ 

The tone of the speaker and his delay in giving a plain 
answer revealed to Mr. Lampit that the rector was dreading 
some kind of social invitation, so he made haste to explain. 

“I am sorry to trouble you,” he said, ‘‘but the case is 
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this. By now you know me well enough to have perceived 
that nothing is more distasteful to me than any break in my 
regular routine. There are occasions, however, when even 
the most methodical of us is entitled, nay bound, to relax 
his rules. I do not need to remind you that next Thursday is 
the day appointed by her majesty of the great exhibition in 
Hyde Park. I am not to be understood, Mr. Redding, as 
giving my approval to the undertaking. Nevertheless I can- 
not deny that I have been deeply impressed by the action of 
the prince consort in so warmly supporting it. A long 
journey is only less repugnant to me than a break in my 
work, but I have become persuaded that I owe it to the boys 
who have been confided to my care to acquaint myself at first 
hand with an experiment of which they must necessaily hear 
a great deal from their parents and associates. On this ac- 
count—’’ 

“I see,” interrupted the rector, who knew that Mr. Lampit . 
would go on until he was stopped. ‘‘You will be away from 
Bulford on Thursday and you want me to look in at the 
school. What am I to do? Hear the boys conjugate their 
irregular verbs, or give them a homily, or what?’’ 

Mr. Lampit smiled pleasantly. ‘‘Neither verbs nor hom- 
ilies,’’ he answered. ‘‘Next Thursday is May-day, which has 
always been a holiday at the Grammar School. No doubt you 
have heard that, probably, the custom is a survival from the 
first days of the school under Henry the Seventh and that 
perhaps it originated in the Mariolatry which some would 
revive to-day if they had their way. But, although the boys 
have a holiday, the school is open for an interesting—I might 
say a unique—transaction. You have only been a few years 
among us, Mr. Redding, and perhaps you have never heard 
about the curious Samuel Robson Scholarship. Of course we 
have several scholarships at the school, and there is fairly 
keen competition to secure them, but the Robson ig a scholar- 
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ship sui generis. If you are able and willing to do me the 
great service of presiding at the examination next Thursday, 
you will perhaps thank me for a new experience.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said the rector, a little impatiently. 

‘‘The Samuel Robson Scholarship,’’ went on Mr. Lampit, 
refusing to be hurried, ‘‘is restricted to boys born in the parish 
of St. Stephen.’’ 

‘St. Stephen,’’ echoed Mr. Redding, beginning to be in- 
terested. ‘‘But St. Stephen’s parish was wiped out, church 
and all, before you and I were born.”’ 

‘Not entirely, Mr. Redding. There is still one house which 
comes within the meaning of the trust. It is a house you know 
very well—the house of Mr. Currington, who was mayor the 
year you came among us. To be exact, only part of the house 
is within the old boundaries of St. Stephen’s, but I understand 
that there is a bedroom in that part of the house and, all the 
time I have lived in Bulford, we have never lacked a little © 
Currington to present himself for the examination. This year 
is no exception. There is a young Currington ready as usual. 
All you will have to do will be to be present at the school at 
ten o’clock. The boy Currington will be the only candidate. 
I suppose that for the sake of decency and order it will be as 
well to make him write down his name and address on a sheet 
of paper. Perhaps you will even put him a question or two 
on the simpler Latin nouns, or you may prefer to test his 
knowledge of the Catechism and Holy Scripture. In any 
event he must necessarily be awarded the scholarship, being 
the only competitor, and I do not see why you should not 
get back to the rectory before eleven o’clock.’’ 

Mr. Redding failed to join in the laugh with which the 
head-master rounded off his speech. 

“I am still in the dark,’’ he said. ‘‘Who was Samuel Rob- 
son? When did he live? How did he come to leave money 
for so strange a scholarship ?”’ 
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‘< Samuel Robson,’’ replied Mr. Lampit, joking ponderously, 
‘Was an antediluvian. He lived before the floods which, as 
you have doubtless heard, had begun to wash St. Stephen’s 
parish away a little while before the canal company took over 
the whole swamp for the docks and basins which they never 
made. Robson was the people’s warden. He was of mean 
origin—a journeyman carpenter’s son—and he left part of his 
savings to found a scholarship at the school for boys born in 
his old parish. Mr. Rambury, the solicitor, could relate to 
you quite an interesting history in connection with the trust. 
You know, Rambury is clerk to the trustees. In fact, my 
dear Mr. Redding, you have not yet learned one half of what 
is to be learned about Bulford and its charities and institu- 
tions. Ours is only a little town, but one could spend years 
studying its history.’’ 

The rector was not so complacent a listener as Mr. Lampit 
could have wished for. He seemed to be on the point of break- 
ing out with some decided objection, but he repressed it, and 
simply answered, in a not very friendly tone: ‘‘I am glad 
to be of service to you, Mr. Lampit. God willing, I shall be 
at the school at five minutes to ten next Thursday. I hope 
you will enjoy your little excursion and that you will not be 
disappointed with the exhibition. I do not doubt that when 
you return we shall hear a great deal from you about it.” 

The head-master was not pleased to have his dutiful journey 
to London described as a little excursion, and he was vaguely 
aware that there was a sting of sarcasm in the tail of the 
rector’s last sentence. Still, the main thing was that he had 
gained his point and that he could get out of Bulford for a 
few days. So he shook the rector warmly by the hand and 
hurried off to notify his housekeeper of the lamentable but 
inevitable break which his conscience compelled him to make 
in the cherished symmetry of his existence. 

On the way home, however, Mr. Lampit bethought himself 
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that politeness required him to call on Mr. Rambury. It was 
upon Mr. Rambury, as clerk to the Samuel Robson Trustees, 
and not upon the head-master of the school or upon the rec- 
tor of the parish, that responsibility rested for the scholarship 
examination; and Mr. Rambury was rather touchy where his 
little dignities and prerogatives were concerned. 

Everybody who knows Bulford remembers the squat gray 
tower perched on a little mound where the lane leading down 
to the Deme branches off from Prior Street, between the 
churchyard and the quadrangle of the Grammar School. It 
was on the first floor of this tower that Mr. Rambury had his | 
offices seventy years ago. The larger of his two rooms com- 
manded a view over miles of rich meadows and of the bright 
Deme winding through them. 

As Mr. Lampit puffed up the stuffy stairway and gained 
the office threshold, Mr. Rambury was unlocking a faded deed- 
box lettered ‘‘Robinson Trust.’’ Two of his four walls were 
hidden from floor to ceiling with similar boxes: for the gray 
tower was the home not of Robson’s trust alone but of vir- 
tually all Bulford’s smaller charities, as well as of a dozen 
little companies and societies and estates. From some of 
these Mr. Rambury drew only a few guineas a year; but, 
as he was fond of saying: ‘‘One thing leads to another,’’ and 
Mr. Rambury’s income was bigger than the rector’s. 

At the sight of the Robson box Mr. Lampit rejoiced. For 
the second time this morning he was in luck. 

‘‘Taking time by the forelock, as usual, eh?’’ said the head- 
master gaily. ‘‘Getting everything ready for next Thurs- 
day’s great event? Now tell me: shall we be able to seat all 
the candidates at the school, or do you think we ought to en- 
gage the assembly rooms? Or the town hall?”’ 

This was Mr. Lampit’s annual joke, and it was rewarded 
with Mr. Ramsbury’s annual titter. ‘‘There will be the usual 
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erowd—young Currington,’ he answered. ‘‘They ’ve just 
put in his papers. Here they are.’’ 

He pushed them across the table. Young Currington’s 
father had scribbled the entries impatiently and almost illeg- 
ibly, as if he had found it a hardship to expend even a few 
drops of ink on his offspring’s education. The testimonials 
from householders had been dashed down no less hastily by 
old Mr. Nash, the banker, and by young Mr. Halliday, the 
timber-merchant, as if they too had resented having to give 
a minute each to an empty formality. 
= **Good!’’ said Mr. Lampit. ‘‘So we shall have our biennial 
entertainment. All prizes, no blanks. Every candidate at 
the top of the tree. By the way, Mr. Rambury, I suppose it 
will be in. order if I ask the rector to preside at the examina- 
tion? I—I thoroughly dislike innovations, as you are well 
aware; but Mr. Redding is a fine classical scholar, and I think 
he would feel flattered by our request.’’ 

The clerk rummaged in the deed-box and brought up a 
parchment. After running his eye over it he answered: 

‘The trust provides that the examination shall be con- 
ducted either by the head-master of Bulford Grammar School 
for the time being or by his nominee, always provided that the 
nominee shall be in holy orders and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Your proposal is quite in order. But I am 
glad that the rector is your nominee and not a stranger. To 
tell the truth, I had intended to play truant next Thursday. 
They want me in London in that old chancery suit of Lord 
Buleaster’s, so I thought I would kill two birds with one stone 
and have a look at all the royalties who are coming over for 
the Prince’s Exhibition.’’ 

Mr. Lampit had intended to confess that he was proposing 
to attend the ceremony in Hyde Park; but he was naturally 
of an oblique disposition and he held his tongue. A little 
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later, foreseeing complications, he regretted his reticence, but 
no opportunity presented itself of undoing the mistake. 
After a few polite nothings, he bade Mr. Rambury a good day 
and went home. 

‘*Listen carefully to me, Rogers,” said Mr. Rambury to 
his youthful clerk, who sat in the smaller and darker of the 
two rooms. ‘‘On Thursday morning you will come here at 
nine o’clock as usual. Just before ten you will slip over to the 
school and give Mr. Redding a note which I am going to write 
now. Then you will come back here, and if Mr. Redding 
sends in a letter addressed to the trustees you will keep it 
until I return on Monday morning. You understand.’’ 

Rogers understood. 


CHAPTER III 


UESDAY, April 29th, was more like a day of sammer 
than a day of early spring. From Easter onward 


there had been days of continuous sunshine, and the 
meadows seemed to hold more flowers than blades of grass. 
From the mullioned window of Mr. Rambury’s private office 
young Rogers gazed thirstily at the cool blue river and at 
the weeping willows which hid the bridge and the little land- 
ing-stage. Now and again a newly painted boat sped out from 
the screen of willows, and Rogers could discern plashing and 
flashing oars, as well as the swan-white dresses of Bulford 
maidens who were being taken for their first water-trip of the 
season. The heart of Rogers was heavy. At that very mo- 
ment, if the claims of business life had not prevented him, he 
would have been himself pulling an oar under the admiring 
gaze of a certain Lily Thorne, whose brothers had arranged 
a picnic at Napperton Ferry. A little gust of warm, sweet 
air blew in through the open window. It ought to have ruf- 
fled for young Rogers the light brown ringlets of Miss Lily 
and have struck music out of the vivid willows; but all it did 
was to sweep from the table the more flimsy papers, which had 
then to be picked up from the grimy floor. 

For the fiftieth time that afternoon young Rogers went back 
into his own dismal hutch and screwed his head out of the 
slit of a window for one more glimpse of St. Michael’s clock. 
It seemed a long half-hour since he had last squinted out in 
this way, but the hands of the clock had gone forward a bare 
six minutes, and it was still only a quarter to three. In the 
sunny patch of the market-place, which he could see from the 


back window, nor man nor beast was astir. The town seemed 
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steeped in a drowsiness deeper than an August Sunday after- 
noon’s. Young Rogers was attacked by a sudden temptation. 
If he closed the office at three o’clock instead of five, who 
would be any the wiser? Each day there were several small 
errands which compelled him to run out in Mr. Rambury’s 
interest. Unless some foe or gossip or some rival for the affec- 
tions of Miss Thorne should meet him and report him, it would 
be quite safe to slip down Tadpole Lane and to reach Napper- 
ton by the short cut through the meadows in time for tea 
and thin bread-and-butter and water-cress and new-laid eggs 
and Miss Lily. He fought against this lovely temptation and 
believed that he was certainly overcoming it; but, all the time, 
he was mechanically putting away papers and locking up 
drawers, and even dusting his hat. At three minutes to three 
young Rogers surrendered. He closed the last cupboard with 
a bang, clicked a key savagely in the last drawer, and strode 
out to the landing. But at the very moment that he was 
about to slam the office door behind him a big and hulking 
man rose from the topmost stairs and shut out the light. 

“I ask if this is the office of Mr. George Rambury, clerk 
to the Samuel Robson Trustees.’’ 

These words were hurled at the startled young Rogers in a 
loud and truculent tone, as if the speaker had come to drag 
forth Mr. Rambury and his clerk and everybody connected 
with them to the torture-chamber or to the gibbet. The youth 
shrank back into his lair and faltered: ‘‘Yes. This is Mr. 
Rambury’s office. What can I do for you?’’ 

‘You can take these papers,’’ said the big stranger, no 
less roughly than before. ‘‘Take them. And read them. 
You won’t find nothing wrong with ’em. No, nor Mr. Ram- 
bury won’t neither. They ’ve been wrote out by as good a 
scholar as you, young man, so let us have no underhand work 
or you shall hear about it, as sure as my name’s George 
Placker,’’ 
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As he thrust a long envelope into the young man’s chest 
Placker’s huge hand trembled so violently that Rogers no- 
ticed it and lost his fright. It became plain to him that the 
visitor was, for some reason or other, all nerves and jumps. 

‘< You had better step inside,’’ he said in a sharp and com- 
manding tone. ‘‘What is this all about? Mr. Rambury is 
not here. Is it anything requiring immediate attention?’’ 

As Rogers finished speaking, the clock of St. Michael’s be- 
gan to strike three. Placker, at the first stroke of the bell, 
became more than ever noisy and excited. ‘‘I am not going 
to. be tricked!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You are trying to keep me out 
of the office till it is turned three o’clock! Clear out of my 
way!’’ He plunged headlong through the open doorway, 
which was only just wide enough for his passage, and came 
to a standstill in the middle of the room, looking very angry 
and more frightened than ever. The clerk followed him. 
He had recovered his composure. Besides, Rogers had en- 
joyed the advantage of living for nearly three years in a 
legal atmosphere. Mr. Rambury was not a solicitor, but law 
and lawyers and lawsuits entered into every day’s work at 
his office. In quite a professional manner, and with a dig- 
nity which Mr. Rambury himself might have envied, the 
stripling said: 

‘You have used extraordinary language, and you are ee 
having in an extraordinary manner. You will be so good 
as to refrain from repeating the suggestion that I or anybody 
else in this office would descend to what you call a trick. 
Kindly keep a civil tongue in your head. Tell me your busi- 
ness and do not waste my time.’’ 

After a moment or two of struggle for something crush- 
ing to hurl back in reply, George Placker suddenly came to 
the end of his bluster and mumbled sheepishly: 

“I was here before three o’clock. These papers are about 
the Samuel Robson Scholarship. They have all been drawn 
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up right and proper. They was wrote out by Mr. Parking- 
ton, the solicitor. If Mr. Rambury is not at home, you ’d 
better open the packet and look at what ’s inside.”’ 

The envelope contained a formal notice to the effect that 
Henry Coggin, aged ten years and eleven months, son of 
William Coggin, marine-store dealer, the canal bank, Bul- 
ford-on-Deme, having been born in Bullock Yard, Flood Lane, 
in the parish of St. Stephen, proposed to compete on Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1851, for the Samuel Robson Scholarship at Bul- 
ford Grammar School. Along with this notice were two let- 
ters testifying to the honesty and respectability of the said 
Henry Coggin. One of the letters had been written by Mr. 
Parkington himself, while the other was from Mr. Clupp, 
who had been for many years minister at the old Baptist 
Chapel in Pikehouse Lane. Young Rogers perused these 
documents so slowly that George Placker, who was beginning 
to know his own limitations more and more, grew weary and 
enquired almost meekly: 

‘‘ Have you found anything wrong? Mr. Parkington said 
he was sure they were all right.’’ 

Rogers refolded the papers, and put them back into the 
envelope, which he tossed lightly upon a heap of other docu- 
ments. ‘‘They seem to be quite in order,’’ he answered airily. 
‘You have nothing more to do in the matter. The examina- 
tion is on Thursday morning at ten o’clock. I wish you good 
afternoon. ”? 

George Placker made an involuntary motion of respect, 
but he remembered himself instantly, and contrived to muster 
up a last show of truculence. He stalked out of the office, 
leaving the door wide open behind him, and stamped rudely 
down the stairs. 

Rogers unfolded the form and the two letters once more 
and went through them again and again. He knew enough 6! 
the Robson Trust and of the way in which it had become a 
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close preserve of the Currington family to perceive that this 
candidature of the boy with the funny name from the rag- 
and-bone yard would be a bombshell to Mr. Rambury, to Mr. 
Lampit, and to all concerned. He could see that trouble was 
brewing, and that the absence of Mr. Rambury and Mr. 
Lampit from Bulford was most unfortunate. Both gentle- 
men had set out for London that very morning. 

As he puckered his forehead and sat wondering what he 
ought to do, young Rogers once more gazed out through the 
open window. His heart sickened within him. The newly 
painted boats had all vanished up-stream, and by this time 
they had gained so long a start of him that he could not over- 
take his friends, even if he ran all the way through the mead- 
ows to Napperton. Not for him were those new-laid eggs 
and new-pulled water-cresses. The thin bread-and-butter and 
the famous Napperton raspberry jam, made with the juiciest 
berries and the purest honey, were all for other and happier 
mortals. As for Miss Thorne’s ringlets, they were being 
wasted on two undeserving brothers, who would have been 
much more interested in the lanky tresses of any tolerable 
Bulford damsel so long as she was not their sister. Suddenly 
a still more frightful thought rushed across his mind. What 
if Augustus Paxon, from the Bulcaster Estate Office, had 
sculled up to Napperton this lovely afternoon and what if, 
at this very moment, he had caught up the Thornes and had 
been asked to join the party? Young Rogers had been nicely 
brought up, and not more than half a dozen times in his life 
had he so far forgotten his good principles as to curse and 
swear; but the painful fact must here be recorded that as 
St. Michael’s clock struck four he smote Placker’s envelope 
so heavily that he hurt his hand, while he exclaimed: 

“Damn Henry Coggin! Damn him, and damn him, and 
damn him!’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


T> Great Room of Bulford Grammar School meas- 
ured at least eighty feet long by thirty feet broad, 
and it looked forlorn on May-morning, all unfur- 
nished save for three tiny tables covered with green baize, two 
stools, an arm-chair, and a blackboard. The arm-chair and 
the best of the three tables were reserved for the examiner, 
who entered the building with fully ten minutes to spare. 

As Mr. Redding strode along the dim corridor, which had 
been formed by glazing in an arm of the old cloisters, he no- 
ticed a pale-faced boy shyly standing near a window. This 
boy he took to be Horace Currington, whom he was about to 
examine. From all that was current about Horace the rector 
had expected to see a rather muffish but thoroughly present- 
able lad ; because the Curringtons were notorious for spending 
even more on clothes than they saved on education. This 
waiting youngster, however, was. dressed absurdly in clothes 
which appeared to have been cut down from a man’s gar- 
ments some months before, when the boy was shorter and 
slighter. He would have said a friendly word in passing had 
not young Currington, as he believed him to be, shrunk into 
the shade at his approach. | 

The rector made his way to the Great Room and laid down 
on the principal table one or two sheets of paper scrawled 
over with memoranda. Then he picked up the chalk and the 
duster, smiling slightly at his recollections of a year which he 
himself had spent as a master in a famous school, before his 
marriage. While he was giving the blackboard an uncalled- 
for rub, the school clock began to strike ten, with a thin, poor 


sound, as if somebody were tapping an empty kettle with the 
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back of a spoon. The clock must have been a few seconds 
fast, for the tenth of its quick strokes struck the rector’s ear 
just as the grand booming of St. Michael’s clock began to 
proclaim the hour. Far down the room the latch clicked and 
the door was timidly pushed open, admitting the pale and ill- 
clad boy from the corridor. 

‘*Good morning, Currington,” the rector called out affably. 
But as the boy advanced up the long room it became evident 
that this was not a Currington. All the Curringtons were 
fair and florid, with small eyes and short necks, while this 
child, despite his paleness, was dark-skinned, with almost 
black hair and with large grayish-blue eyes, all eagerness and 
intelligence. Making his way right up to the baize-covered 
table, the lad said modestly: 

‘‘ Please, sir, I think you have made a mistake. My name 
is Henry Coggin. The school-keeper told me that this was 
the room where they are going to have the examination.”’ 

Before Mr. Redding could recover from his surprise or put 
a question the door was pushed open a second time and a 
tall youth hurried up to the table. As the Robson Scholar- 
ship was not open to boys more than twelve years old, Mr. 
Redding was taken aback. This new-comer looked nearer 
twenty than twelve; indeed, his upper lip was not without 
trace of a carefully fostered mustache. The mystery was 
deepening. But the tall youth soon cleared it away. Telling 
little Coggin to go and sit down at the right-hand table, he 
bent toward the rector and said in a low voice: 

“I am sorry to say, sir, that Mr. Rambury is engaged in 
London on legal business: Before he went away he told me 
that I was to come here this morning and to give you this 
letter. It contains the papers entitling Mr. Currington’s son 
Horace to sit for the examination. Mr. Rambury had no idea 
there would be another candidate; but one more notice has 
been handed in at our office. A boy named Coggin intends 
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to compete for the scholarship. No doubt he is the boy sit- 
ting at that little table. His papers are quite in order. I 
wrote to Mr. Rambury on Tuesday, asking him to send 
me instructions, but I have not received any reply. You 
will excuse me, sir, but I thought I ought to tell you all 
this.’’ 

“I take it that you are Mr. Rambury’s clerk,’’ said the 
rector, ‘‘and if so, I congratulate Mr. Rambury. I perceive 
that you are a young man who takes an intelligent interest in 
his work. As for the examination, you tell me that this Henry 
Coggin’s papers are without flaw, so there can be no question 
about his right to be here, although I confess to some surprise, 
seeing that Mr. Lampit had assured me that only one candi- 
date was eligible, namely, Mr. Currington’s son. By the way, 
it has struck ten. Where is Horace Currington? Strictly 
speaking, he is disqualified through not presenting himself at 
the time appointed.’’ 

‘‘No doubt he is on his way,’’ said Rogers, uneasily. Here 
was a fresh complication. ‘‘Meanwhile, sir, I presume you 
will not object to my setting out ink-pots and paper for both 
candidates. ’’ 

Rogers prolonged to the utmost possible extent the simple 
work of providing stationery. Nothing of the kind had been 
arranged by Mr. Lampit, who had assumed that the rector 
would merely conduct a brief examination viva voce. Rogers 
was able to fill up at least ten minutes, bringing the ink and 
pens from one of the smaller class-rooms. While he was away, 
Mr. Redding swung the blackboard completely round so that 
it could not be seen by young Coggin, and began to write 
upon it the following questions: 


1 Translate into English— 
(a) Sapientes virtutem amant. 
(b) Cavendo tutus. [Parse cavendo.] 
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2 Translate into Latin— 

(a) The cruel wolf will carry the white lamb into the high moun- 
tains. i 
(6) Cross the stream! 

3 Underline and translate the three Latin roots in the three words, 
“procrastinate,” “navigate,” and “undulate.” 

4 Write down the Dative Singular and Genitive Plural of silva, leo, 
caper, dux, animal, domus, dies. Also the Imperfect Indicative and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive of capio, moneo, audio. 

5 Give the Latin for five, eleven, forty-three; and for fifth, eleventh, 
forty-third. 

6 Improve the following sentences— 

(a) He began to loudly cry out. 
(b) I can skate, like John can. 
(c) She bought a most unique bracelet. 

7 What is the distance from Bulford to London? 

8 Write one sentence about each of the following—Boadicea, the 
Black Prince, Lambert Simnel, Richard Cromwell, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Joan of Arc, Drake. 

9 Who wrote “King Lear,” “Paradise Regained,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“ Waverley,” “The Seasons”? 

10 Explain the following abbreviations— 

(a) M.P. 
(b) K.G. 
(c) V.R. 
(d) D.V. 
11 What would be the interest on £112, 10s. Od. at 4 per cent., from 
Lady Day to Michaelmas Day inclusive? 
12 Explain pentagon, hexagon, polygon, apex. 
13 Draw rough sketch-maps of France and Spain and Portugal. Jot 
in their proper places the names, Toledo, Seine, Oporto, Paris, Tagus, 
Madrid, Pyrenees, Bordeaux, Loire, Metz, Lisbon. 
14 Quote one short verse from each of the following— 
(a) The Epistles of St. Peter. 
(0) Isaiah. 
(c) The Book of Proverbs. 

15 Explain the word Sacrament. 


It was well after a quarter-past ten by the time the black- 
board had been chalked from top to bottom with these ques- 
tions. The rector, more than a little annoyed at the contempt 
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which the Curringtons were showing for the examiner, was 
beginning to drag the blackboard round to its original posi- 
tion when the loiterer arrived, hot and breathless. Mr. Rogers 
had found him outside, intent upon a third-rate dog fight. 

‘You are late, Master Currington,” the rector rapped out 
sharply. And Mr. Rogers echoed more gently: ‘‘Master 
Currington, you are very late.”’ 

‘‘Mamma told me—’’ began Currington. 

‘What your mamma told you cannot have been intended 
to be repeated here,’’ said the rector, more sternly. ‘‘Mas- 
ter Currington, you have lost the right to compete for the 
scholarship. If the other candidate or his friends should 
claim it on the ground that you were not here for the opening 
of the examination, I suspect that they would be within their 
rights. Still, I do not want to be hard on you. Henry Cog- 
gin, stand up. I suppose you do not wish your competitor 
to lose his chance because he has arrived late this morning.’’ 

Although his heart leapt into his mouth on hearing his 
name called out, Coggin was enormously relieved to find that 
he still had a chance of failing to win the scholarship. For 
days he had been haunted by George Placker’s projects con- 
cerning him, and although he had been unable to resist, he 
had buoyed himself up with the conviction that he must in- 
evitably be declared the loser. It was in the same spirit that 
his parents had agreed to let him sit for the examination. At 
first they had been dead against the idea of his bidding for 
this or for any other education, and it was only because they 
felt sure of his failing that they had reluctantly given way 
to Placker’s promises and pleadings. For a dreadful quarter 
of an hour, as he sat at his baize-covered table with no sign of 
a rival, terror had been growing in the boy’s heart. He had 
gradually during these slow and frightful minutes, evolved 
the theory that Mr. Currington had decided to shield his son 
from the indignity of competing with a marine-store dealer’s 
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son for free schooling, in which event, he, Henry Coggin, 
would be awarded the scholarship, and would find himself 
dragged by the scruff of the neck into a new world which was 
full of unknown perils and torments. On this bright May 
morning the canal, and the bright fields on the other side, 
and even the tow-path and the yard rose up before his mind, 
all sweet and lovable and homely. For a few seconds after 
entering the Great Room he had been fascinated by the black 
beams of the roof, by the cavernous fireplace with its great 
iron dogs, by the celestial and terrestrial globes, and, above all, 
by the wonderful little minstrels’ gallery with its carved 
music-stands and its little organ. These wonders, however, 
had faded from his eyes as the minutes passed; and the com- 
ing of Horace Currington was like the bursting-in of an angel 
of deliverance. Obeying the rector’s command, he stumbled 
to his feet, but could not find words to answer. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid, Coggin,’’ said the rector, ‘‘say simply, 
‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ Are we to give this young gentleman here 
another chance or not?”’ 

‘‘Oh, please sir, yes!’’ answered Henry, gratefully and 
earnestly. 

‘‘Then both take your seats,’’ said the rector, briskly. 
‘Mr. Rogers, you have kindly given the candidates all they 
require.— The questions to be answered in writing are on this 
blackboard. I allow you one hour, so do not give too much 
time to the maps. At half-past eleven there will be a recess 
of fifteen minutes, after which you will return here for a 
brief oral examination. The name of the winner will be made 
known next month, on Speech Day, as usual. Do your best. 
Do not become flurried; be careful not to make blots. And 
remember that there is to be absolute silence until half-past 
eleven.’’ 

Silence fell, only to be broken immediately by two strange 
sounds. The first sound was a kind of creaky scratching from 
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the desk where Candidate Coggin was holding and plying his 
pen in a manner unknown to any school of caligraphy, while 
the second was a half-smothered snuffling from Candidate Cur- 
rington. Suddenly the snuffling ceased to be half smothered 
and rose to a loud sob. In a sharp tone, because he hated 
muffs, the rector asked what was the matter. For answer 
Candidate Currington merely produced a very fine handker- 
chief and began to mop his eyes and nose. 

‘Are you ill or in pain?’’ the rector called out. ‘‘If you 
are ill, tell me so and I will let you go home. It will be for 
the trustees to decide whether they will postpone the examina- 
tion to another day. Speak up. Are you in pain or not?”’ 

Candidate Currington shook his head miserably and wept 
anew. 

‘Then behave like a little man and not like a baby,” said 
Mr. Redding. ‘‘If you go on making that noise you will dis- 
turb the other candidate, and, in any case, I am not going to 
have any more of it. If you cannot answer all the questions, 
answer half of them, or even a quarter. I allow the other 
candidate two minutes more for this interruption. Silence!’’ 

The sobs dulled down again to snufflings, and the snufflings 
became slower and fewer, like the raindrops from eaves after 
a thunder-shower, until nothing could be heard save Candi- 
date Coggin’s creaking and scratching, which grew faster and 
faster. At last this squeaky noise worried the rector’s nerves. 
He rose from his seat and quietly took a turn or two up and 
down the long room. As he passed the Currington desk he 
caught sight of a sheet of foolscap adorned with four or five 
blots and about half a dozen lines of smudgy writing. Cur- 
rington was dolefully munching the end of his penholder and 
staring hungrily at the blackboard, as if he hoped to find the 
answers as well as the questions written there. Meanwhile 
Coggin had given only a hasty glance or two at the board 
and was intent upon his paper. Two sheets were already 
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filled with writing and a third was three-parts covered. The 
rector drew nearer, and found out the secret of the scratching. 
Coggin was not writing, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He was, as school-boys say, ‘‘printing.’’ That is to say, he 
was putting down his answers all in capital letters, which he 
formed, one after another, very clearly and at an almost in- 
credible speed. 

Mr. Redding stopped dead in his walk. He was the last 
man in the world to believe in ghosts or in any kind of super- 
natural visitations; but there, on a sudden, he found himself 
rooted to the spot. He was standing on a warm slab of stone 
which formed part of the old floor, and the May sunshine 
shone hot and cheerful all around him. It was not the mo- 
ment for eerie thoughts or fancies. Yet, for a moment, he 
seemed to see the Great Room as it used to be three hundred 
and fifty years before, when it was the scriptorium of the 
Augustinian priory. In the thirteenth century this room had 
been a copious fountain of learning, whence hundreds of copies 
of theological and philosophical works had spread all over 
England and into many monasteries of Europe. The rector 
was himself a scholar who had pored for many an hour over 
manuscripts of the later Middle Ages, and, as Coggin’s pen 
creaked and scratched, scratched and squeaked, the ancient 
room seemed to be all a-scratch and a-creak with the indus- 
trious quills of those long dead men, copying missal and 
breviary, Gospel and Psalter, commentary and treatise. A 
second later the fancy was gone, and the rector knew that no 
pen save Coggin’s was creaking. But, in that same moment, 
a great curiosity blazed up in the rector’s mind. Who was 
this strange child? 

That Henry Coggin was the only son of William Coggin, 
the marine-store dealer, Mr. Redding knew already; for, al- 
though William Coggin was a Dissenter, the rector was a hard- 
working and conscientious clergyman who felt it his duty to 
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know something about every man, woman, and child in the 
parish, whether they were church-goers or not. But what was 
the explanation of the boy’s presence at the examination? 
Where and from whom had he picked up all the stores of 
knowledge which he was so feverishly pouring out on the 
foolscap before him? Most baffling of all, why did he clutch 
his pen with so odd a grip of the fingers, and why did he use 
only capital letters? 

The rector looked long at the strange lad and noticed that 
his well-brushed coat had been cut down and built up from 
the coat of an older and bigger person. Involuntarily he 
glanced across the room and observed the new and fastidious 
raiment of the still unemployed young Currington. It came 
home to Mr. Redding abruptly that he was looking at some- 
thing more than two pairs of shoulders. Here was the be- 
ginning of a battle which was to split Bulford in twain. On 
the one side was the poor, clever boy; the kind of boy for 
whom dead Samuel Robson had toiled to found a scholarship ; 
the kind of boy who, hundreds of years before, would have 
found his way first to the monks and thence to one or other 
of the universities, and finally to a bishop’s throne or even 
to the pride and power of a lord chancellor. On the other 
side was the spoilt and stupid offspring of a family which 
had raised itself to ease and influence, not by merits of brain 
or muscle, or by the force of honesty and virtue, but simply 
through thrusting down the poor. It was beyond dispute 
that Samuel Robson’s scholarship was meant for the educa- 
tion of some poor boy of intellectual promise; yet Mr. Red- 
ding knew that heaven and earth would be moved to keep the 
prize in the lap of the wealthy Curringtons. As he stood 
and faced the prospect, it became clear to him that the affair 
could not end without enormous bitterness, in which he him- 
self must have a share. He was a man who hated strife, and 
the prospect dismayed him. With a grunt he tried to put 
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the trouble away, and he strode back to his table, where he 
filled the time scribbling letters until the cessation of Cog- 
gin’s creak and squeak made him look up at the clock. It 
was thirty-two minutes past eleven. 

‘<The time is up for the written answers,” he announced. 
‘You may go out for about a quarter of an hour. Return 
before ten minutes to twelve.” 

While the candidates were outside, the examiner glanced 
at their papers. To read Master Currington’s one sheet was 
not a long job. This accomplished child had used enough 
ink to answer a hundred questions; but the rector could make 
out only a word or two here and there. He learned that the 
genitive plurals of leo, dux, and dies were leorum, duxorum, 
and diesorum; that the Latin for ‘‘fifth’’ was quinqundus; 
that ‘‘Paradise Regained’’ was written by Sir Walter Bun- 
yan; and that the Book of Proverbs contained the words: 
‘‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ His one map depicted 
the coast-line of Australia, and he had packed inside it all 
the names given by Mr. Redding, blottily written. Master 
Currington, however, had answered the question about sacra- 
ments in the exact words of the Catechism, and he had made 
a fine flourish at the end of his MS. in response to Question 
1 (b), with the words cavendare, cavendavi, cavendatum. 

Two minutes sufficed for the perusal of these bold and orig- 
inal statements. Still shaken by guffaws, Mr. Redding picked 
up the papers of Currington’s rival. There were nine fair 
sheets, executed, without one blot, in capital letters. The 
rector was prepared for a great deal more amusement; but 
after reading half a page his chuckles subsided, and he rested 
his elbows on the table and his chin in his hands and opened 
his eyes wide. Here was something. 

Henry Coggin had taken tutus for totus, and he had ren- 
dered ‘‘Cross the stream’’ by the words: Crux amnem. He 
had skipped ‘‘undulate,’’ audio, and the cardinal numbers. 
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Most surprising of all, he had not attempted silva. He had 
corrected two of the ungrammatical English sentences, but had 
' found no fault with ‘‘most unique.” He ignored Joan of 
Are, but all his one-sentence accounts of celebrities were ac- 
curate. He explained the abbreviations, save K.G., and not 
one town or river was misplaced; but he had passed over 
Spain and Portugal altogether. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” the one 
book which the rector counted on both candidates to have 
read, was also passed over. While he had not tried to quote 
St. Peter’s Epistles, he had chosen from Isaiah the words: 
‘‘Surely He hath borne our griefs,’ and from Proverbs: 
‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom.’’ It was 
evident, however, that he did not know his Catechism; for, 
after several neatly ruled erasures, he had written: ‘‘A 
Sacrament is a very solemn religious service and it is gener- 
ally called the Lord’s Supper.’’ 

Mr. Redding’s enthusiasm flagged. Evidently this boy 
Coggin was a Dissenter and probably a Baptist. On Dissent 
in general the rector looked with tolerance and even with 
friendliness, but he made an exception against the opponents 
of Infant Baptism. As schismatics he might have indulged 
them, but as heretics he abhorred them, because, in his opin- 
ion, their heresy sprang from a subjectivist theory of divine 
grace which seemed inconsistent, not only with the prevailing 
predestinarianism of the Baptist sect, but with faith, hope, 
and charity. It was not, however, any abstract theological 
question which bothered him at the moment, so much as the 
incongruity of a Baptist becoming a pupil at Bulford School. 
When the candidates reappeared, Mr. Redding had become less 
genial, and Harry Coggin paled as he stood up before him. 
Master Currington, with souvenirs of a ham-and-mustard 
sandwich clinging to his fiery young cheek, felt more at home. 

The viva voce examination began with a rapid fire of ques- 
tions on Latin grammar, such as could be answered in each 
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ease by a single word. Coggin gave correctly the vocatives 
of Clodius, Deus and cor, but shook his head at mensa, thus 
giving Currington a chance which the youngster took with 
almost a yell of glee. Further, Coggin promptly supplied 
certain inflections of sterno, edo, curro, and probo; but, as 
had been the case in his written paper, he would have nothing 
to do with audio. He knew the genitive of supellex and was 
erudite enough to say: ‘“‘If you please, sir, I have heard it 
has no plural,’’ when the rector meanly demanded the plural 
ablative of this noun. Greatly amazed, the examiner asked 
for the supine of inchoo, and the candidate, after a longer 
pause than usual, answered inchoatum. 

From Latin the rector turned to religious knowledge. Cog- 
gin knew the names and deeds of obscure Semitic kings, the 
length and breadth in cubits of the Tabernacle, and the occa- 
sion of the words: ‘‘My master, my master, the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof!’’ But when Mr. Redding 
passed from the Scriptures to the Catechism, Coggin’s fluency 
ceased. He had not heard of ‘‘M or N.’’ When interrogated 
concerning his duty to his neighbor, he thought earnestly and 
then answered: ‘‘My duty to my neighbor is to be always 
Just and honest toward him and to help him if I can when- 
ever he is in trouble.’’ l 

‘What is your duty toward your neighbor?’’ asked the 
examiner, turning to the other candidate. And little Curring- 
ton howled in reply: 

‘‘ Mydutytowardsmyneighboristolovehimasmyselfandtodo- 

. toallmenasI wouldtheyshoulddountometolovehonorandsuccor- 
myfatherandmothertohonorandobeythekingandallthatareput- 
inauthorityunderhimtosubmitmyself—”’ 

‘Very good,’’ said the rector. ‘‘I see you know the an- 
swer and I hope you understand it. Never mind the rest. 
The examination is finished. You may both go home.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


N that May-day night the Reverend Oswald Redding 
() slept fitfully. He was not by habit an early riser, 
but at half-past four the bed-clothes became unen- 

durable and he got up. By five o’clock he was out of doors. 

The morning was delicious, and he had its delights to him- 
self. Bulford believed itself to be an aristocratic town, and 
the inhabitants would have considered it a little less than 
seemly if they had been found walking about at an hour when 
laborers were beginning the day’s work. The rector did not 
fix upon a goal for his ramble, but it was not unnatural that 
his steps took him to the tow-path of the canal. The mystery 
of Harry Coggin had spoilt his night’s rest and was still en- 
grossing him. 

Mr. Redding had just come alongside the last of four barges, 
moored end to end, when a strange thing happened. Some- 
thing big and bright flashed through the air about twenty 
paces ahead of him. It was as though a huge bird had darted, 
more swiftly than a swallow, from its hiding-place, shutting 
out the light for the twinkling of an eye. Before the rector 
had time to speculate as to this phenomenon a second sur- 
prise—for his ears this time—followed hard on the first. 
Something, apparently enormous, had fallen into the canal, 
making a great, hollow noise and smiting up a vast spout of 
yellow water and white spray. The rector quickened his 
stride and reached the scene of the disturbance just as it was 
subsiding. A thin, lithe body, as white as statuary marble 
and topped by a small black head, rose up into the sunshine. 
More supple than any fish, this dazzling body coiled and un- 
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sight. The rector stood stock-still, and in a little while the 
black head popped up close to the canal bank, so near that he 
could have touched it with the toe of his boot. Two thin 
hands, much less white than the rest of the body, were flung 
up to wring out the lank black hair. As the hands fell back 
again, Mr. Redding found himself face to face with Henry 
Coggin. 

The bather was the first to speak. Even with canal water 
up to his neck he became, after a minute of surprise and con- 
fusion, the self-possessed and excessively respectful boy of the 
day before. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he said humbly. There was a 
gasp here and there, owing to the cold, but otherwise he might 
have been standing fully dressed before the blackboard at 
Bulford School. 

‘You beg my pardon for what?’’ asked the rector, not very 
kindly. He had come to the canal with this boy in his mind, 
and yet he suddenly felt unready for a conversation. Be- 
sides, although he was a man who liked to be treated with 
respect, it annoyed him to be addressed in what he regarded 
as a cringing manner. So, when the boy did not answer, 
he repeated his question no more kindly: ‘‘My pardon for 
what ?’’ | 

Young Coggin was not at a loss for a reply. In asking for 
pardon he had meant what he said. ‘‘I was thinking, sir,” 
he replied, ‘‘that perhaps I ought not to be bathing go late 
as this when people are beginning to walk along the tow-path.’’ 

The rector looked at his watch. ‘‘So late as this!’’ he 
chuckled, recovering his good temper. ‘‘Twenty-three min- 
utes past five. If this is late, young shaver, what do you call 
early?” 

‘I have generally finished my swim by a quarter-past five,’’ 
the boy answered, ‘‘but this morning I did not wake up.”’ 

Harry Coggin did not add that his father had required him 
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to work hard, packing old iron, until nearly ten o’clock the 
night before, so as to make up for the time lost in attending 
the examination. 

‘You are beginning to shiver,’’ said Mr. Redding. ‘‘Get 
out and give yourself a good rub-down. I shall stroll on as 
far as the bridge. When you are dressed run after me; it 
will warm you up, and I want to talk to you for a few min- 
utes.’’ The rector threw only one glance backward on his 
way to the bridge. Coggin was rubbing himself down as di- 
rected, but he boasted no such thing as a towel and was using 
his coarse flannel shirt. Evidently he dressed himself with 
eare, for it seemed a long time before the rector heard two 
clumsy boots thudding behind him. 

‘‘Sit down on these planks,’’ said the rector. ‘‘I am going 
to ask you some questions. Not questions like yesterday’s. 
Not about history and geography. About yourself. Please 
understand that this talk has nothing to do with the decision 
I shall come to about the scholarship. The scholarship will 
be given according to yesterday morning’s examination and 
nothing else. But I am interested in you—interested and a 
little puzzled. Why do you write all in capital letters?’’ 

“I write in capital letters because I do not know how to 
write the others,’’ replied Coggin. And, with his exasperat- 
ing humility, he added: ‘‘I am very sorry, sir.’’ 

‘It is most extraordinary. I have never in my life before 
heard of a boy being taught to write in capital letters. Who 
on earth was your teacher ?’’ | 

“I did not have a teacher, sir. I taught myself. -The cap- 
itals were easy. I am trying to learn the other letters.’’ 

‘You did not have a teacher!’’ echoed the rector, amazed. 
“I mean, not for writing. Then who taught you Latin?” 

Harry Coggin hung his head as if he had been detected 
in a crime, or, at the very least, in an unpardonable presump- 
tion. ‘‘I taught myself Latin as well,’’ he said faintly. 
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The rector got up quickly and relieved his feelings by a 
long, low whistle. Then he turned round and said: ‘‘You 
are an extraordinary lad. But tell me. What made you skip 
the first declension of nouns? It is much easier than the other 
declensions, and very interesting. And why did you skip 
the cardinal numbers? You know the ordinals, and you seem 
to have passed over the fourth conjugation of verbs. Skip- 
ping is a bad habit, especially in studying grammar. The 
learned men who wrote the grammars knew better than you 
the order in which Latin should be learned.’’ 

In his desire to be deferential Coggin rosé from his seat and 
stood beside the pile of planks. ‘‘I am very sorry, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I could not learn the parts of the book you mention 
because these pages were torn out. You see, sir, my father 
deals in all kinds of old things. When books come to our 
yard my father lets me look at them, and if they are very old 
and torn I can keep them. My Latin grammar has no covers, 
but I think it would be a very good one if eleven pages were 
not torn out.’’ | 

‘‘Great heavens!’’ murmured Mr. Redding, under his 
breath. ‘‘What is this I have found?’’ When he had re- 
covered control of himself he said: ‘‘I begin to understand. 
You are self-taught. Some of your books are incomplete. 
Does this explain why you did not even attempt to sketch a 
little map of Spain and Portugal ?’’ 

‘‘ Spain and Portugal are in the index of my atlas, sir, but 
they are torn out, and there is a lot of ink spilt over Spain 
and Portugal in the big map of Europe at the beginning of 
the book. But I knew, sir, that I could not win the scholar- 
ship.’’ i 

‘‘Hold your tongue about who has won the scholarship. I 
have told you that the successful candidate’s name will not 
be made known until next month. I do not need to ask you 
why you knew nothing about Joan of Arc. No doubt, your 
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English history book is torn as well. All the same, I repeat 
that you are an extraordinary boy. Whether you win the 
scholarship or not you must go on with your studies. I shall 
think about it, and I shall come to see your father. For the 
present you do not need to tell anybody that I have had this 
talk with you.” 

Coggin murmured thanks and was moving quietly away 
when something occurred to him. He turned back awkwardly 
and faltered out, with flushed cheek: ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, but do you object to my telling Mr. Placker?’’ 

The rector wrinkled his brows. Who was Mr. Placker? 
He knew the name, but could not at that moment attach it 
to anybody of whom he had a clear remembrance. Suddenly 
it came back to him that Placker was the Socialist and atheist 
who was always giving it out among the working-men of Bul- 
ford that parsons were greedy hypocrites, that the Church was 
the enemy of the people, and that the aristocracy must be 
swept away. He demanded: ‘‘ What has Mr. Placker to do 
with it?” 

“It was Mr. Placker who made me come to the examina- 
tion,’’ answered Coggin, ‘‘and I should so much like to tell 
him, sir, about all your kindness.”’ 

“If it is kindness,’’ said the rector, irritably, ‘‘that is all 
the more reason why I do not want it talked about. I prefer 
you to say nothing about this, not even to Mr. Placker. But, 
of course, you can please yourself. Good morning. By the 
way, I shall look out during these next few days a few gram- 
mars and other books, with the covers on and all the pages 
in their proper places. Run home to your breakfast.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 


into William Coggin’s kitchen on the night of Friday, 

May 2, 1851, and if he had been commanded to make 
seven guesses as to the same William Coggin’s trade or call- 
ing, he would not have guessed aright. Perhaps his first 
guess would have been milkman: his second, baker; and the 
others, carpenter, stone-mason, market-gardener, caretaker, 
herb-gatherer. Certainly no one would have guessed butcher, 
chimney-sweep, blacksmith, coal-heaver, scavenger, or any 
other gory or grimy craft. Least of all would anybody have 
thought of rags-and-bones. 

‘William Coggin sat up stiffly in a low-backed arm-chair be- 
side the still-warm hearth. Though barely forty-one years 
old, he bore himself with the air of a pensive patriarch. If 
he had been suddenly shaved and shorn, he would have ap- 
peared as an honest but slow-witted countryman, with a small 
chin and an irresolute mouth. His beard, however, and his 
abundant hair concealed these defects and made him look 
both sage and strong. By rights, William Coggin ought never 
to have dwelt in towns. As a farm servant, in the open air 
and among the gentle beasts of the field he could have lived 
a perfect life of unreflecting, ox-like contentment. In the 
town he did not know that he was unhappy; but a moroseness 
had hardened upon him which a new-comer would have mis- 
taken for thoughtfulness. 

Two forces helped to dignify William Coggin still more 
abundantly. The first was the invariable respect and defer- 
ence which he received from his wife. The second was his 
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had its own little aristocracy of thriving tradesmen, whose 
sons and daughters always cut the rag-and-bone man in the 
street. But in the chapel itself he was Mr. Coggin; and on 
week-nights, when few of the faithful were present, the min- 
ister invariably spoke to him after the service. These hon- 
ors he had earned by reason of his offerings; for William 
Coggin had for some years sat under a minister whose most 
frequent admonition was to the effect that we do not truly 
give to God until our giving hurts us and amounts to sacri- 
fice. In all else he was parsimonious; but, recoiling from the 
idea of being in debt to so powerful a Creditor, he paid for 
his religion every week nearly as much as he paid for his 
butcher’s meat or for his coals. He understood no more than 
a few scraps of the sermons; yet these scraps, with the words 
and tunes of certain hymns, were a sweet cud for him to chew 
and turn over and chew again the long week through. He 
could neither read nor write; he did not drink beer or smoke; 
he had no friends; his mind was a blank toward politics, and 
he took no interest in any news except Bulford’s births and 
deaths and auction sales and fires and removals. He neither 
liked nor disliked his work, and he took his wife and son for 
granted. 


Mrs. Coggin (born Ellen Croxon) was generally regarded 
as her husband’s other self or shadow. In reality she was his 
Opposite in nearly every respect. While he was nothing and 
thought himself nothing, she was something and thought her- 
self less than nothing. To his wife William Coggin owed all 
his success, which was greater than Bulford knew. Not once 
since their marriage had she been aware of managing or in- 
fluencing her husband; yet every fruitful decision had orig- 
inated in her sound judgment and unconscious ambition. 
Years before, when Coggin was working long and foul days 
in the service of one Jonathan Lumley, a greedy coal-merchant 
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and general dealer, it was Mrs. Coggin who perceived that he 
was enslaved for a mere pittance, and it was she who pru- 
dently led him by slow degrees to a rupture with his employer 
and to Coggin’s modest beginning of business on his own 
account. Coggin himself firmly believed that this step was 
wholly of his own taking. He had a habit of seeming to 
endure his wife’s remarks on any new project, month after 
month, without being in the least interested. This was not 
insincerity or cunning on his part, and he was always per- 
fectly honest, when, in the long run, he announced: 

‘Ellen Coggin, I have been thinking it over and I have 
made up my mind to something. Listen to me.’’ 

Thereupon William Coggin would unfold, mostly in his 
= wife’s own words, some plan which was nine tenths hers. 
On these occasions Mrs. Coggin listened to him obediently, 
with gratitude for the happiness of knowing that she, despite 
her inferior intelligence, had been thinking along the same 
lines. A case in point was the taking of the yard on the 
canal tow-path. For years she had lamented the fatigue 
caused to Coggin by the pushing of barrows and hand-carts 
from his little store near Bullock Yard all along the long mile 
to the canal bank where the barges waited for his load. It 
was she who had discreetly ferreted out the name of the land- 
lord and the amount of rent he required for the long-disused 
premises on the tow-path. None the less did Mrs. Coggin 
thrill with reverence for her lord’s wisdom and energy when 
he came in one day and said: 

‘‘Do you remember that yard by the side of the canal, 
opposite Five-Corner Field? It is just the place for my 
store. I shall save the rent twice over in the saving of time 
and packing. I have taken the yard for seven years and I 
ean have it for seven years more if I want it.” 

It was not only in brain-power and in humility that Mrs. 
Coggin excelled her husband. She was incomparably his bet- 
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ter in birth and breeding. The Croxons had been smal] farm- 
ers for generations, until Ellen’s grandfather met with mis- 
fortune and sank to the station of a farm laborer. Ellen’s 
parents and sisters might have been proud and peevish; but 
somehow they chose to be absurdly humble and insistently 
respectful to those above them. It was from Mrs. Coggin 
that little Harry derived his humility and the deferential 
manner which he showed not only to great men like the rector 
but even to the humble bill-sticker George Placker. 

One of the respects in which Mrs. Coggin, without knowing 
it, had asserted her strong personality, was the furnishing of 
the little home. When her husband became his own master 
and began to feel his feet as the proprietor of a marine store, 
he spoke from time to time of odds and ends among his pur- 
chases which would do for the kitchen or for the tiny parlor. 
For example, one day he mentioned a cuckoo-clock; another 
day he spoke of an imperfect warming-pan, the defects of 
which would not be seen while it was hanging on the wall; 
and a little later he was full of an embroidered table-cloth as 
good as new save for a large ink stain in the middle which 
could be covered by a book ora lamp. Mrs. Coggin never re- 
fused to find places for these second-hand articles, nor did she 
ever make a formal objection to receiving them; but in some 
way her cleanly and wholesome spirit kept the rubbish away. 
It was the same with her own and her family’s clothes. Not 
once but twenty times Coggin came home with the news that 
he had bought mixed lots at sales by auction; but, even when 
these lots included almost new garments from the houses of 
Bulford’s most respectable citizens, Mrs. Coggin succeeded in 
quietly leading her husband to dispose of his bargains in 
the course of business. She might have worn a variety of 
rather expensive finery; but the marine store was one place 
and her home was another. William Coggin’s clothes came 
first-hand from a cheap but decent tailor, and, when they had 
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served him well, his wife herself cut off frayed edges and 
unstitched and cut and stitched again until little Harry was 
fitted. Mrs. Coggin was the pink of cleanliness and neatness, 
and so strong was her silent and unsuspected influence that 
both her husband and her son, in spite of their unsavory call- 
ing, were as clean and neat as herself. Indeed, there were 
few so clean among the many who inwardly chuckled or out- 
wardly jeered at Coggin the rag-and-bone man. | 


Like all other observers of Mrs. Coggin—and there were 
hardly ten people in the world who had troubled to observe 
her at all—George Placker looked upon the marine-store 
dealer’s wife as a nonentity. Accordingly, as he sat on the 
other side of the hearth, it was to William Coggin that he 
addressed every word of the speech which he had been turn- 
ing over all day while he ought to have been thinking of 
his work. 

“I grant, Mr. Coggin,’’ he said, ‘‘that there are some as 
speaks against book-learning. Their argument is that they ’ve 
got on well enough without book-learning themselves and their 
sons must do the same. I say nothing about that. I ’ve come 
here to-night not to speak about boys in general, though 
I ’ve my opinions, Mr. Coggin. I ’ve come to talk about your 
son Harry. I say it will be a sin and a shame if that lad 
is not sent to school. He is a sight cleverer nor any boy I 
ever run across in Bulford, gentle or simple. 

‘< And there ’s another thing, Mr. Coggin. If you send 
him to school you ’ll not regret it. Don’t take offense, Mr. 
Coggin, but I’ve heard you say yourself that you are no 
scholar and that you can’t even figger well. I would bet a 
pound that you lose money every day because you can’t figger 
and write. I say again, don’t take offense; but I remember 
you, William Coggin, when you worked for Jonathan Lum- 
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ley. You think you ’re working for yourself now. You ’re 
partly right and partly wrong. I’ve a pretty good idea that 
you are working mostly for them big dealers in Demehaven. 
They know you can’t write a letter or read a noospaper or 
figger out bills, and they pay you what they like. I say that 
if your little Harry was a scholar you would soon be a rich 
man. I should n’t be surprised, Mr. Coggin, if you was soon 
making three or four pounds a week.”’ 

George Placker paused for encouragement or objections, but 
he received neither. William Coggin did not utter a word 
or a grunt. The candle-light was on his features, which re- 
mained motionless, and his eyes gave no sign of the workings 
of an idea. Mrs. Coggin, sitting humbly in the shadow, 
started slightly at Placker’s high praise of her son’s intelli- 
gence; but her start might have been almost violent without 
causing her husband or the visitor to glance her way. 

George Placker’s dominance weakened, and he soon knew 
that it was clean gone. In his public speaking—and he had 
addressed Coggin as an audience rather than as an indi- 
vidual—Placker needed either loud applause or outspoken 
opposition. The stony silence of Coggin nonplussed him. 
After vainly trying to produce another calm argument, he 
suddenly lost his temper. Rising from his chair, he banged 
the table with an angry fist, nearly overturning the candle- 
stick, and in his most truculent and ranting style he cried: 

‘You sit there like a stuffed guy, Bill Coggin! Are you a 
man or ar’n’t y’? This ’ere examination isn’t only an ex- 
amination. It ’s a battle between the classes and the masses. 
I tell you they’re going to try to cheat the poor again. Ac- 
cording to right and justice the scholarship ought to be given. 
to your boy Harry. Old skinflint Currington’s fool of a son 
can’t mor ’n spell his own name; but mark my words, if you 
don’t stand up like a man the Curringtons will have the 
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scholarship. I tell you, Bill Coggin, you ’ave a terrible re- 
sponsibility. It ’s you that ’s got to fight the people’s battle 
in Bulford. What are you going to do?’’ 

As William Coggin had only the faintest inkling of George 
Placker’s meaning, he failed to state what he was going to 
do and merely sat stock-still, his eyes as expressionless as 
ever. The bill-sticker became infuriated. Banging the table 
again, he went on, still more loudly and quickly: 

‘‘ Bill Coggin, it’s men like you that ’s the worst enemies 
of the people. You are going to let the oppressor knock you 
down and walk over you and wipe his boots on you. You ’re 
going to crawl in the dirt before the squire and the parson. 
Don’t I know what I ’m talking about? It’s Mr. Redding, 
the rector, that ’s got to decide. He won’t decide for the poor 
man’s son, Bill Coggin. He ’ll stick to his own class, that ’s 
what he’ll do. Parsons! parsons! God damn them! A lot 
of lazy, fat, conceited, good-for-nothing old women, living on 
us poor working-men. Parsons! If I had my way—’’ 

During this fine outburst by Mr. Placker, somebody knocked 
at the door. Nobody heard the knock but Mrs. Coggin, who 
assumed that it was a message from one of the bargees. She 
slipped very quietly toward the door, so as not to check Mr. 
Placker’s eloquence, and gently lifted the latch. 

‘I believe you are Mrs. Coggin,’’ said somebody, in a quick 
and masterful but pleasant tone. ‘‘Perhaps you know me. 
I am the rector. Can you and your husband spare me a few 
minutes? May I come inside?’’ 

Mrs. Coggin was so completely taken aback that she merely 
drew the door wide open and the rector entered. He was 
in time to hear Placker’s last sentence about parsons and their 
charms. As he advanced into the candle-light, William Cog- 
gin lost his stolidity and stood up, touching his forehead re- 
spectfully. As for George Placker, the word he was framing 
froze on his lips. The woman and the three men remained 
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standing and looking at one another until Mr. Redding said 
easily: ‘‘I suppose I may take this chair?”’ 

Mrs. Coggin bustled forward with a larger chair than the 
one on which the rector had modestly laid his hand. He 
thanked her and sat down. 

‘““I interrupted you,” he said, turning to George Placker. 
‘You were expressing your opinions about the clergy. Pray 
do not let my presence interfere with what you were saying. 
It is Just possible that when I have heard your views I may 
be able either to learn from them or to correct them. Go on.”’ 

By this time William Coggin had resumed his seat. Placker 
sullenly did the same, and Mrs. Coggin meekly followed the 
general example. But Placker did not open his mouth. 

‘You are afraid of hurting my feelings,’’ suggested the 
rector. ‘‘Still, on the whole, I think it will be best to post- 
pone our little debate. When I have had my few minutes’ 
talk with Mr. and Mrs. Coggin, I shall ask you to let me 
walk a few yards with you on your way home. I am sure we 
could each learn a little from the other. Meanwhile, I take 
it that I may explain business to Mr. and Mrs. Coggin.’’ 

He looked at the husband, who had regained his wooden 
stolidity, and at the wife, whose face was enkindled by an ex- 
eitement which would have astonished William Coggin if he 
had troubled to notice it. Taking silence for consent, Mr. 
Redding weut on. 

‘It is about your son, Harry. Of course, you understand 
that my visit to-night can have nothing whatever to do with 
the result of yesterday’s examination. The result of that ex- 
amination cannot be known for some weeks. I feel bound, 
however, to lose no time in speaking to you about your son. 
He may be the winner or he may be the loser. None the less 
I want to talk to his parents here and now about the boy’s 
education. Without flattering you and without exaggeration, — 
I say that he is a child of exceptional promise. That he should 
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have taught himself so much Latin and English History and 
geography and arithmetic is almost beyond my powers of 
belief. For this very reason I feel it my duty to tell you 
that every day of neglect on the part of his parents is a day 
to be regretted. He has been cramming his head with the 
contents of certain books, of which some are out of date and 
others were not the best of their kind, even when they were 
quite new. Further, even with the best and newest books no 
boy can become educated in the best sense of the word unless 
he is guided by the living voice of a teacher and by the healthy 
rivalry of fellow-pupils.’’ 

The rector paused. Nobody broke the silence. Like George 
Placker, Mr. Redding was disconcerted at not hearing the 
faintest sound of agreement or disagreement. Fearing lest 
his remarks had been too much in the abstract, he turned to 
Mrs. Coggin and said: 

“Let me try to give a simple illustration of my meaning. 
I am speaking to a mother. I do not doubt you have noticed, 
Mrs. Coggin, that some little children when they begin to 
walk take their first steps in some wrong way. If they have 
no mother or conscientious nurse to correct them, these first 
faults harden into lifelong defects. The bow-legs and knock- 
knees and shambling gaits which we see in the streets have 
been caused, as often as not, by somebody’s carelessness in 
letting a child walk and run without guidance. It is the 
same with the growth of the mind. When one first begins to 
learn, it is easy to acquire bad mental habits and to become 
a prig instead of an educated man. I see this danger in your 
son’s case. Whether he gains the scholarship or not, I am 
taking it that, for the present, he should be forbidden to study 
at random. The books he is using now should be thrown 
away. I shall be happy to lend him others in their place, and 
to jot down a simple plan of study for the next month or two. 
If he should win the scholarship, he would not go to the Gram- 
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mar School until after the summer vacation. If he should 
fail to win it, you would still send him to school, and the 
studies I propose would enable him to begin in one of the 
higher classes. ’’ 

Again he paused. And again there was a silence as of the 
grave. The rector felt nettled. Glancing quickly round the 
cozy kitchen, his practical eye perceived that he was not 
among poverty-stricken people. The standard of comfort 
seemed notably higher than in most of the working-class houses 
in the parish. Mr. Redding got up and said rather curtly: 

‘‘ No doubt you will think over what I have said. The books 
shall be looked out when you send me word. I will say ‘good 
night.’ Oh! one more point. Pray do not think I am inter- 
fering too much; but, Mr. Coggin, you ought to excuse the 
boy from hard work in your business as much as possible. 
“Much study is a weariness of the flesh,’ and he can’t do both.’’ 

‘*Mr. Coggin is a poor man,’’ growled George Placker. He 
snapped at the first chance of finding fault with the rector’s 
counsels. 

‘‘So am I,” retorted Mr. Redding instantly, ‘‘poorer than 
those would believe who know my income but not my out- 
goings. But never mind that. If Mr. Coggin is a poor man 
—and he has not said so himself—I suspect he is no poorer 
than some others in Bulford who contrive, none the less, to 
give their children a little schooling. I am sure that Mr. 
and Mrs. Coggin will conscientiously consider what I have 
said to them. I wish everybody ‘good night.’ ” 

At the door Mrs. Coggin, for the first time in her married 
life, boldly acted on her own impulse. 

‘*Good night, sir!’’ she exclaimed fervently, ‘‘and I thank 
you, sir, kindly. So does Mr. Coggin. I’m sure he does, 
sir. We both thank you kindly, sir, Mr. Coggin and me, sir, 
for taking so much interest in our little boy. As Mr. Placker 
was saying, sir, we are poor people and it would be a struggle. 
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But we shall think it over, Mr. Coggin and me. Thank you, 
sir, thank you kindly.”’ 

As she pronounced Placker’s name the rector felt relieved. 
From the moment of his entrance he had suspected that this 
must be the fire-eating bill-sticker; and now he was sure. 
Answering Mrs. Coggin with a friendly smile, he stepped out 
into the dusk. He said no more about his proposed walk home 
with Placker. 

For a moment or two Placker hesitated. On the one hand 
he yearned to stay in the warm kitchen to round off his broken 
discourse and to fulminate against the wiles of patronizing 
parsons. On the other hand, he was not going to have it 
thought that he was afraid of tackling anybody, from an arch- 
bishop downward. Pride prevailed. He thrust on his big 
soft felt hat and stalked out in the rector’s wake. 

Mr. Redding nodded assent, and the two strode forward 
along the tow-path. But, after three or four commonplace 
remarks had been exchanged, George Placker’s courage failed. 
At the corner of Pig Lane he blurted out an uncouth excuse 
and bolted for ‘‘The Barge Aground,’’ where, without delib- 
erately intending to lie, he worked up a thrilling account of 
his duel of words with the rector, in which the unhappy 
elergyman had made a sorry show. Then, having bought two 
mugs of beer with his own money and having accepted at least 
half a dozen more from his admirers, he stumbled home and 
slept like a log. 

William Coggin, though unhelped by beer, also slept like a 
log. But Mrs. Coggin lay awake till daybreak, hoping and 
fearing and praying. And all her prayers ended with the 
words which she had heard at the chapel whenever its chronic 
financial crisis recurred. Mrs. Coggin besought the Lord, if 
it was His good and perfect will, ‘‘to open a door.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 


O-DAY the crowning glory of St. Michael’s Church, 
Mulford-on-Deme, is the Denniker chantry, at the east 


end of the north aisle. But throughout the two cen- 
turies preceding Mr. Redding’s induction this noble monument 
had been neglected and almost forgotten. The tiny disk of 
brass, no bigger than a florin, with the initials ‘‘O.R.,’’ which 
is just visible under the paw of St. Mark’s lion at the south- 
west angle of the tomb, means that the Reverend Oswald Red- 
ding repaired the work at his own expense. It was he who 
pieced together, bit by bit, the glorious flamboyant canopy 
which had gone, with andreds of other fragments, to fill pp 
the old well in the rectory garden; it was he who restored the 
Four Evangelists, at the corners, as shown in an old print; 
and it was he who brought up from the crypt the effigy of 
Sir Humphrey Denniker and fastened it in its old place, with 
the knight.’s pointed shoes thrusting against the grandly carved 
fowl-hound at the foot of the slab. 

This work of reédifying the Denniker chantry was under- 
taken in the spring of 1851. On the afternoon of Saturday, 
May 3rd, when the masons had just gone home, Mr. Redding 
slipped into the church to inspect the work. He was not quite 
satisfied. There was not enough difference between the 
feathers of St. John’s eagle and the wings of St. Matthew’s 
angel. Kneeling on the cold stones, he was intent on this 
fault when the door of the north transept creaked on its hinges 
and somebody entered the church. 

It was the Reverend Marcus Lampit. Seeing nobody, he 
stopped short and pulled out his watch, with a peevish expres- 
sion; but as soon as he caught sight of the rector his face 
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beamed benignantly and he hurried toward the chantry with 
an outstretched hand and a broad smile. Mr. Redding was 
not pleased; nor, as he rose up and flicked the knees of his 
trousers, did he make much effort to conceal his vexation at 
being disturbed. 

Mr. Lampit, who was a dilettante, made some stctlasent 
observations. He agreed with the rector about the two pairs 
of wings. 

‘You are right, perfectly right,’’ he said, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘though I confess that I, in my dullness and ignorance, 
had never before given a thought to the difference between 
angelic pinions and aquiline plumage. Most novel and most 
interesting. But if you can spare a minute or two from these 
antiquarian preoccupations, I shall be deeply obliged to you.’’ 

“It is about the examination ?’’ 

‘“Well—yes, about the examination.”’ 

‘You have heard what happened?’ 

“I have. And really, my dear friend, you will agree with 
me that it is most annoying. You know how rarely I depart 
from my routine. For once I have departed from it, not for 
my own pleasure, but from the highest motives; and—and 
I come back to find all this.’’ | 

‘*It is not your fault,’’ said the rector. ‘‘ You honestly be- 
lieved that young Currington was the only possible candidate. 
So did we all. I understand that Mr. Rambury and his clerk, 
Rogers—’’ 

‘Mr. Rambury is to blame,’’ Mr. Lampit put in hotly. ‘‘He 
had no right to leave his post. If he had been here—’”’ 

‘He could have done nothing.’’ yj 

“Oh, yes he could! There are mgre ways than one of 
handling an affair like this. I am extremely annoyed.”’ 

‘You enjoyed your few days in London, I hope?’’ asked the 
rector, who did not wish, at that moment, to go deeply into 
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the question of Coggin. ‘‘I see the opening of the exhibition 
was a great success.’’ | 

“I did not go to enjoy myself. My journey, despite the 
fatigue and derangement, was not unfruitful. But more of 
that some other day. Please tell me: I suppose this boy Cog- 
gin is not to be regarded seriously.’’ 

‘You had better let me tell you all about it,’’ said the rec- 
tor. ‘‘This little Coggin is a prodigious child. Yesterday 
morning I ran against him on the canal bank and asked him 
some questions. He is self-taught. His powers of memory 
and his industry are astonishing; but, over and above these, 
he has extraordinary intelligence. He spells correctly. He 
writes not only grammatically but with a sense of style. I 
will go so far as to say that he is a genius. His only failure, 
if I may call it a failure, was in the Catechism. He answered 
all my questions, but in words of his own choosing. Evidently 
he had never heard of the Catechism in his life. I understand 
that his parents go to the Baptist Chapel.’’ 

Mr. Lampit brightened up suddenly. 

“I see daylight!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Surely the Robson 
Scholarship is intended only for boys belonging to the es- 
tablished church. Samuel Robson was a churchwarden him- 
self, and the trust provides that the examiner must be in holy 
orders. ’’ 

“That same thought occurred to me also,’’ said Mr. Red- 
ding, slowly. ‘‘But there is nothing in it. Rambury’s clerk 
brought me a copy of the trust-deed. The scholarship may be 
gained by any boy who was born in St. Stephen’s parish.”’ 

The head-master sat down heavily on one of the straight- 
backed benches. For some time he stared at the canopy of 
the Denniker tomb. Then he demanded in his coldest and 
stiffest manner: 

“I am taking it that you agree with me as to the impossi- 
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bility of awarding a scholarship at Bulford Grammar School 
to a Dissenting boy who has been dragged up in a rag-and- 
bone yard ?”’ 

The rector came and sat down on another straight-backed 
bench on the other side of the aisle, and the two clergymen 
looked at each other without further pretense of friendship. 

‘‘Not as to the impossibility,’’ Mr. Redding answered, ‘‘but 
I grant the difficulty. In reality it is less grave than your 
fears. This boy Coggin is not, as you seem to think, a 
verminous and malodorous and disgusting little ragamuffin. 
He is as clean in his person as he is refined and respectful in 
his manners. But I appreciate your anxiety. You naturally 
fear that, however unobjectionable the lad may be in himself, 
his school-fellows and their parents would be outraged and 
revolted. Further, you apprehend that, if he were shunned 
and perhaps insulted by the other boys, this Coggin would get 
more harm than good from the scholarship. ”’ 

‘*xactly.”’ 

‘*So much for Coggin. Now for Currington. You feel, 
probably, that he has been shamefully neglected; that his 
father, to speak frankly between ourselves, is too parsimoni- 
ous to pay his fees at the Grammar School if he does not win 
the scholarship ; that he belongs to the Church of England and 
to the class whence nearly all your pupils come; and that the 
scholarship, if I give it to him, will make all the difference to 
his life.’’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said Mr. Lampit again. But he said it uneasily 
and suspiciously. 

‘So far, so good. If this were all, I am inclined to think 
that I might do my duty better by giving the scholarship to 
Currington than by giving it to Coggin. Samuel Robson did 
not express any wish that the candidate who wins most marks 
should have the prize. He seems to have been a wise man, 
and he would have repelled our modern notion that the boy 
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whose head is most tightly crammed at the age of ten years 
with book-knowledge is necessarily the boy to profit most from 
a liberal education. He laid it down that a clergyman was 
to examine the candidates. I have examined them. Coggin 
is a genius. Currington is a muff and a dunce. I see that if 
I give the dunce his chance he may, possibly, become learned ; 
while if I thrust the genius into the midst of sneering and 
bullying he may soon come to hate schools and books alto- 
gether. ”? | 

‘You are stating the case admirably,’’ said Mr. Lampit, 
cheered by new hope. ‘‘Something should be done for this 
Coggin. What about the Wesleyan Day School? It is only 
fourpence a week. The Baptists have no school. But cer- 
tainly Currington should have this year’s Robson Scholar- 
ship. 9 

‘“‘I think I said,’’ replied the rector, ‘‘that Currington might 
be the better choice if there were no other factors than those 
I have mentioned. But other factors exist.’’ 

Mr. Lampit shifted about on his bench. The rector rose 
and stood over him, speaking earnestly. 

‘When you met me in the street that morning last week, 
you told me that the Robson Scholarship was only one of 
many interesting charities in Bulford. You did not mean to 
rebuke me; but I recognized, as you were speaking, that I 
have been too much the antiquary and not enough the pastor. 
This Denniker chantry—I am proud to have restored it. But 
men are asking for bread and I have given them only carved 
stones. This week I have spent many hours studying the Bul- 
ford charities. Mr. Lampit, I tell you candidly that I am 
troubled. The Robson Charity is certainly the oddest and, if 
I may say so, the most amusing; but in one sense it is char- 
acteristic of them all. The almshouses do not shelter the 
worthiest of our aged poor. People are living in them who 
do not need charity and should be ashamed to take it. The 
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funds of our old Bulford guilds—guilds which are known only 
to a few—are used in secret feasting and roystering. The 
Spenniforth Dowries never go to such girls as Dame Spenni- 
forth had in mind. I could give four or five more instances, 
but I will mention only one of them. Mr. Lampit, I mean 
Bulford Grammar School—your school. The school was 
founded to keep open house for every Bulford boy who de- 
sired knowledge. From the beginning its endowments were 
ample, but to-day they are superabundant. What was a third- 
rate farm in Rapston-by-Bulford is now Victoria Park, our 
expensive suburb, bringing the school over a thousand a year 
in ground-rents. Yet things are so arranged that Bulford 
Grammar School is locked, barred, and bolted against all but 
the well-to-do.” | 

The head-master rose to his feet with dignity, but Mr. Red- 
ding pushed him down again. 

‘‘ No, no!’’ he added hastily. ‘‘I am making no attack upon 
yourself. This bad state of things began years before you 
came to Bulford. But something will have to be done, Mr. 
Lampit. The poorer classes will not submit to be’ cheated 
for ever. We denounce Chartism, Socialism, Radicalism, and 
rightly so, because their political prescriptions are not rem- 
edies but poisons. But let us remember one thing. The work- 
ing-man follows the quacks, not so much because he has con- 
fidence in these new leaders as because he has lost faith in 
the old leaders—in us. We have failed him in a few things, 
like these charities, and therefore he distrusts us in many 
things where we are sound to the core. I repeat, something 
will have to done. If there were nothing wrong at Bulford 
School save the Robson Scholarship, I might say: ‘Give it to 
Currington.’ But there is more wrong there than right. 
Sooner or later the brooms must begin to sweep, and perhaps 
it is the hard destiny of the lad Coggin to become the first 
martyr of a new era. If we slam the door in his face—well, 
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then this door and many another door besides may be battered 
down.’’ 

Mr. Lampit stood up once more, white and bitter. It was 
the rector’s turn to be forced back into his seat. 

‘‘ Listen, please,” Mr. Lampit commanded. He did not ex- 
actly lisp, but there was a slight hissing in his speech. ‘‘You 
have mentioned the Robson Scholarship, the school, the dow- 
ries, the guilds and so on; but you have forgotten the most 
striking instance of all. What about this church? This old 
priory church of Saint Michael? This living, which is worth 
nine hundred and fifty pounds a year? I bow to you as an 
antiquary, Mr. Redding; yet I know something about St. 
Michael’s. Why did Michael Denniker endow the priory 
seven hundred years ago? There was to be a monastery. 
Where is it now? The monks were to sing their office in the 
choir seven times a day for ever. Do they sing it? Look at 
the Denniker chantry. Humphrey Denniker gave his church 
the meadow which is now the highest-rented part of Ferry 
Street, and on what condition? That mass should be said in 
perpetuity for the repose of his soul. Do you say those daily 
masses, Mr. Redding?” 

He laughed a hard laugh. The rector shrank a little farther 
away along the bench. It was Mr. Lampit’s bitterness rather 
than his logic which hurt. 

‘< What ’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,’’ 
Mr. Lampit went on. ‘‘If I ought to turn my school upside 
down and throw it open to every rag-and-bone man’s brat, 
then you ought to take the Book of Common Prayer out of 
this building and hand the church back to little Father O’Sul- 
livan, the seedy Catholic priest in Tripp Street.’’ 

“To hand St. Michael’s over to Father O’Sullivan would 
not be within my power, even if I agreed with your argu- 
ment,’’ replied Mr. Redding, recovering himself. ‘‘But it is 
within my power to give Henry Coggin the scholarship.’’ 
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““To give young Rags-and-Bones the scholarship would be 
as bad as giving the Romish priest this church,’’ said Mr. Lam- 
pit, with a pulpit gesture. ‘‘In principle the two cases are 
exactly alike. According to the strict letter you are behaving 
dishonorably to the dead in using this building for the ser- 
vice of a reformed and scriptural religion instead of devoting 
it to popish masses and similar superstitions and blasphemies 
and idolatries. Yet we know perfectly well that if those dead 
founders could come to life again, in our present-day light of 
reason and truth, they would applaud and thank you for the 
far nobler use you are making of their benefactions. It is 
the same with the school. Those who founded it could not 
foresee that we best serve the community, including the poor, 
by lavishing our best resources on a small ruling class. Our 
ruling class is the product of such schools as Bulford. Call 
it exclusive, if you like; but it is the class to which we owe the 
purity and high-mindedness of our public life, which all other 
nations envy. It is the class which has won and is keeping 
our colonies. It is the class which in commerce and indus- 
try secured to our working classes those gains and comforts 
for which they ought to be thankful—though I fear they are 
not. If the school’s founders could live a month with us un- 
der the old roof, they would exelaim thankfully: ‘This is dif- 
ferent from our plans, but the results are far better than our 
furthest hopes.’ No, no, my friend. My school is all right, 
just as your church is all right. So we will leave Father 
O’Sullivan among his tipsy Irish charwomen and we will leave 
Coggin among his rags and bones,’’ 

It was the first time that Mr. Lampit had had an oppor- 
tunity of airing his dialectical powers before the rector, and 
so proud was he of his performance that, for the moment, he 
felt almost an affection for his auditor. Mr. Redding, how- 
ever, brought back the chilliness. 

‘Your argument is striking and ingenious,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
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pardon my expressing a fear that it might be less conclusive 
to young Coggin’s sympathizers than it is to yourself. Rightly 
or wrongly, they say that the whole people, and not one class, 
should rule. And if all must share in ruling, they argue that 
all must have access to education. You are thinking of this 
boy Coggin merely as the marine-store dealer’s son. I think 
of him rather as a sign of the times.’’ 

‘It is because you look at him in that false light that you — 
are afraid of him, Mr. Redding. Yes—pardon me, you are 
afraid. Not of the boy himself, but of his class—of the worth- 
less agitators who have pushed him forward to stir up class 
hatred. I ask again that you will pardon my very plain 
speaking. Our class is being attacked—wantonly, ungrate- 
fully, shamefully—by another class which we have done our 
best to guide and protect. It is your duty to join in the de- 
fense of the injured class—of your own class, my friend. I 
am confident you will do your duty. You have, yourself, said 
that the examiner is not bound to prefer the candidate with 
the highest marks. I know you will do the right thing.’’ 

The rector was an abler man than the head-master, as well 
as a more honorable. He was also much more experienced in 
debate; because Mr. Lampit, although in holy orders, rarely 
preached, and was not a working member of any committee, 
save at the school. Yet somehow the rector had come off sec- 
ond best in this argument about Coggin and, not without cha- 
grin, he knew it. But the Reverend Marcus Lampit’s closing 
sentences went tov far. They were uttered so dictatorially 
and yet so sarcastically that the Reverend Oswald Redding 
found his feet again in every sense. Quite gently, but with a 
firmness which frightened his censor, he said: 

‘Yes. You may depend upon me. God helping me, I will 
do the right thing. And now will you excuse me if I go 
back to my eagle’s feathers? The daylight will shift out of 
the chantry in a few minutes. Be sure to drop in at the rec- 
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tory as soon as you can. Teddie will expect you to tell him 
all about the exhibition and Mrs. Redding will want to hear 
all about our queen. Don’t forget.’’ 

He returned to the chantry, while Mr. Lampit made his 
way out of the church. But the rector could not re-fix his 
mind upon the Four Evangelists. If St. Luke’s ox had 
flaunted a lion’s mane Mr. Redding might not have ncticed 
it just then. He came back into the grim late-Norman nave 
and paced its long length again and again. Then he swerved 
into the cheerful south aisle, with its broad perpendicular 
windows and glossy oak roof. Around him stood the worn 
memorials of Bulford’s worthies. There was the stiff monu- 
ment of Dame Cicely Spenniforth, in a stiff ruff, kneeling at 
the head of six stiff little maidens. The rector realized sharply 
that there was a time when Dame Cicely was as much alive 
as he was himself, now, on this May evening; that her heart 
had beat as strongly under the brocade as his own was beat- 
ing now under the broadcloth; that the brain behind her severe 
forehead had once exercised itself about the Spenniforth 
Dowries far more diligently than his own brain was perplex- 
ing itself about Coggin; and that to-day her loving plans 
were dust, like her brocade and her ruff and her bones. The 
Spenniforth Dowries had come to be regarded as a mere an- 
tiquarian curiosity, and the brides who received them were 
damsels in easy circumstances, who spent the money in aug- 
menting their already ample trousseaux. Not that the Spen- 
niforth Trustees were deliberately unfaithful stewards. They 
were called together once a year, they jested pleasantly over 
an excellent dinner at the Buleaster Arms, which was paid for 
by the charity, and they signed the papers which Mr. Ram- 
bury placed before them. 

Almost under the rector’s feet, as he gazed at Dame Cice- 
ly’s monument, was a plain slab on which it was just pos- 
sible to read the name of William Phipps, founder of the 
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almshouses. There were ten houses, and at least eight of 
them were tenanted by couples who, even without this help, 
could have lived in a comfort which William Phipps always 
denied to himself. From the wall protruded a tablet record- 
ing the demise of Judith Birch, spinster, who had left bread- 
money for indigent widows. This was a charity which had 
troubled the rector during the whole of his incumbency; for 
the indigent widows who pocketed the money were, without 
one exception, certain melancholy ladies in black who had 
raised the low business of cadging to a fine art, and, so far, 
Mr. Redding had been thwarted in all his efforts at reform. 

Crossing over to the north aisle he caught sight of the Den- 
niker tomb, white and glorious. The sneer of Mr. Lampit 
eame back to his mind, but the rector’s withers were unwrung. 
There was no call to send for Father O’Sullivan. Bread for 
widows, knowledge for poor boys, dowries for orphan maidens, 
roofs and hearths for the infirm and aged—all these were sa- 
ered trusts. Masses for the dead were mere superstition and 
an insult to the Almighty. Besides, the rector mused, even if 
there had been any efficacy in such masses, those dead-and- 
gone Dennikers could not need them now. Surely the souls of 
the men who had builded so nobly must long ago, even from a 
papist’s point of view, have finished their purgatory and 
found their rest with God. As for matins and lauds, prime 
and terce, sext and nones, vespers and compline in choir, his 
conscience was clear. Were not all these offices continued in 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and was not he the most ex- 
emplary of rectors in taking pains that these great obligations 
of public prayer were decently discharged in his church every 
day ? 

At the west end of the north aisle in St. Michael’s there is 
a stained-glass window representing the martyrdom of Saint 
Stephen. It is not good glass, but the citizens of Bulford 
prize it as a noteworthy survival. This window was brought 
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from the old church of St. Stephen just before the demolition. 
It pictures the protomartyr as a frail and slender youth, half- 
sitting, half-lying on miry ground and vainly trying to ward 
off with a thin bare arm the jagged stones which his jovial 
murderers are hurling at him. The colors are bad and the 
drawing is excited. Furthermore, the distant towers of Jeru- 
salem have been lopped short at the top of the picture and 
the hind legs of a dog have been amputated at the bottom, so 
as to make what had been the biggest expanse of stained glass 
in St. Stephen’s Church fit one of the smallest window open- 
ings in St. Michael’s. Worst of all, the sides have been made 
to fit with bits of plain blue and red and yellow glass the shape 
of lozenges. 

Gazing more attentively than usual at this regrettable win- 
dow, the rector noticed, for the first time, an inscription on a 
shield which one of the Roman soldiers had thrown down. It 
ran: ‘‘Erected by a Friend in Grateful Memory of Samuel 
Robson, Late of this Parish.’’ 

For the second time within three days the Reverend Oswald 
Redding felt that the dead had softly changed places with 
the living. In the old scriptorium of the Grammar School 
the monkish scribes had seemed to be driving their quills on 
every side of him. Here, in the noiseless, empty church, it 
was as though William Phipps and Dame Cicely, Judith Birch 
and Samuel Robson, the Dennikers—yes, even the uninjured 
Dennikers—and all the other pious donors and founders were 
stealing down the north aisle to encircle him. Unseen but un- 
deniable, on they came. They laid their hands on his head, 
his wrists, his knees, his feet, mutely ordaining and consecrat- 
ing him to be their champion. 

A week before Mr. Redding had perused a mordant article 
in a monthly magazine. Entitled ‘‘The Dead Hand,’’ it dealt 
ecaustically with wills and bequests and pious foundations as 
so many death-cold grips of mort main. He had enjoyed and 
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partly agreed with it. But in this strange moment it was 
the impalpable Robsons, Spenniforths, and Dennikers who 
seemed alive and clean and wholesome, and it was the gross 
Lampits and Ramburys and Curringtons who made him shud- 
der as if he had peered into the corruption and horror of a 
charnel-house in a plague-stricken city. 

Vexed at his weak-mindedness, the rector strove to shake 
this insane fancy away. But at that moment the sun, now 
low in the west, poured full through the window of Saint 
Stephen. As if somebody else were uttering them, there re- 
sounded in his ear the words he had spoken half an hour be- 
fore to Mr. Lampit—his guess that Harry Coggin, tall and 
pale and frail like the young Stephen in the window, was 
perhaps destined to become the first martyr of Bulford’s poor 
in winning their birthright. 

The solemn sunset light moved lower on the window. At 
last it touched the dying Stephen’s red wounds—the wounds 
on his young head, the gash in his wan and wasted side. It 
was almost as if warm, newly shed drops of blood were oozing 
from the glass. Mr. Redding sprang back and made haste to 
reach the transept door. But even when he was standing 
out in the crisp breeze and the pleasant light, he could not 
forget that white body and those red wounds. 


CHAPTER VIII 


RIOR to the distressing year, 1851, Speech Day at the 
P Grammar School had not been exactly an event to 
which the giddy pleasure-seekers of Bulford looked 
forward with feverish excitement. Indeed, there were people 
who boldly called it deadly dull. According to ancient cus- 
tom, a few notables of the town and county appeared on the 
platform, and a score or so of prominent citizens dutifully 
filled the front seats out of respect to the great personages; 
but, with these exceptions, nobody troubled about Speech Day 
save the proud mammas and aunts and sisters of the boys who 
had won many prizes and the jealous mammas and aunts and 
sisters of the boys who had won no prizes at all. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the fifth of June, the big 
room was thrown open at half-past two, and the first mammas 
and aunts and sisters began to arrive in summer dresses. 
Freshly cut flowers had been strewn in the deep window-sills 
and the pillars of the little gallery had been wreathed and fes- 
tooned with greenery. The strong scent of the flowers, ming- 
ling with the faint old-world odors of the damp stones and - 
the ancient timbers, were more suggestive of a funeral than 
of a joyous anniversary, and, under the church-like roof, the 
gossip of the ladies was conducted with decorum, in half- 
whispers. 

At five minutes to three, when the room was half full, the 
buzz suddenly became a little louder, quicker, fuller; because 
the numerous Currington ladies, escorted by Mr. Currington 
himself, were filing along the central gangway. By this time 
all Bulford knew of Henry Coggin’s candidature for the Rob- 
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he would not be awarded the prize, everybody felt the pi- 
quancy of the haughty Curringtons’ position. 

Suddenly the buzz was cut short by sharp, thin cheers. 
The boys of the school, at the sides of the platform, were ac- 
claiming a procession which was just beginning to advance up 
the aisle. The lord lieutenant of the county came forward, 
smiling benignly. With him were the mayor and sheriff, look- 
ing much less easy than Lord Bulcaster and much more im- 
portant; the rector; Sir Richard Sandover; Mayor Tasker of 
the Buffs; Doctor Wren of the Bulford Archeological So- 
ciety; and, bringing up the rear, the Reverend Marcus Lam- 
pit and the two assistant masters, wearing their gowns and 
hoods. Although the head-master was heartily disliked by the 
boys, he too received noisy cheers, not unmixed with good- 
natured contempt. 

While all eyes were fixed on the platform and on the fussy 
and futile attempts of Mr. Lampit to seat the great men ex- 
actly according to precedence, the thing happened which made 
the 1851 Speech Day different from all the Speech Days which 
had gone before it. Quietly pushing open the great doors, 
about a dozen working-men in their working-clothes slipped 
stealthily into the room and sat down on vacant chairs under 
the overshadowing gallery. Foremost among them was 
George Placker. 

The lord lieutenant began his annual oration. He did not 
speak well, and he had nothing much to say beyond the phrase, 
‘‘this historic school,’’ which rounded off every third or fourth 
sentence. Still, the speech was a success. Every one liked 
Lord Bulcaster; indeed, it did one good merely to be within 
ear-shot of his hearty voice and within sight of his beaming 
face. Before sitting down he called on the Reverend Marcus 
Lampit to read the annual report. 

The clergyman excelled the nobleman in graces of elocu- 
tion, but he was endured imattentively while he read out 
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names, dates, figures and wordy compliments. In one care- 
fully uttered passage he spoke with awe of a new Under-Secre- 
tary of State, formerly a Grammar School boy in Bulford and 
now (although Mr. Lampit affirmed the opposite) making a 
sad mess of his country’s affairs in London. 

When Mr. Lampit had finished reading and had been 
languidly applauded, the pick of the boys, helped by the paid 
tenor and bass of St. Michael’s Church, sang Purcell’s ‘‘ Full 
Fathom Five’’ better than tolerably. Then Lord Buleaster 
rose to his feet again for the most congenial part of his task 
—the prize-giving. With their brilliantly gilded top edges 
turned toward the audience, the prizes made a grand show as 
Mr. Lampit lifted the baize which covered them. At Bulford 
School it had been the custom for generations to spend money 
lavishly on bookbinding. Each prize was sumptuously bound 
in full tree-calf, with the arms of the school deeply stamped in 
resplendent gold. The boys had never been known to read 
their prizes, which always included rather closely printed 
editions of Cowper’s Poems and of Butler’s ‘‘Analogy.’’ But 
these volumes were not meant to be read. Their destiny was 
to lie on the tables of Bulford drawing-rooms, where they 
looked handsome and proclaimed the cleverness of the family. 

One after another, the lord lieutenant called out the win- 
ners. Twice he misread Mr. Lampit’s writing and made gross 
mistakes in pronouncing the names, whereupon the boys raised 
shouts of laughter in which the jovial peer joined heartily. 
As each prize-taker climbed the platform steps, Lord Bul- 
caster had something neat and kind and apt to say. The 
volleys of cheering which were aimed at each prize-winner’s 
head differed enormously in volume and quality, the varia- 
tions being interpreted by the mammas and aunts and sisters 
as guides to each boy’s popularity. This was an error. For 
instance, the enormous burst of sound which greeted Mr. Ram- 
bury’s eldest son, as the gainer of Dr. Wren’s prize for Ro- 
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man History did not mean that Ramsbury Primus was liked 
by even a single one of his school-fellows. The truth was that 
Dr. Wren invariably presented, as the prize volume, his own 
book on ‘‘Phcenician Metallurgy,’’ and that he made a point 
of searching out the winner a few months later to examine 
him in the minutie of this extensive work. 

Meanwhile, George Placker’s men, still undetected in the 
shadow under the gallery, had begun to find the proceedings 
tiresome. As they were men accustomed to sprawl in the 
ale-house and in their homes, the scanty school chairs tired © 
their muscles. Besides, all this applauding of the class they 
detested was hateful to these malcontents. A few of them 
were sincere reformers, but fully two thirds were of the down- 
with-everything faction—shiftless grumblers who jumped at 
any excuse for staying away from work. When the Member’s 
Prize for Modern History fell to Rogers Tertius, chairs creaked 
under the gallery and feet began to be shuffled, because the 
Member for Bulford was an extreme Tory, loathed by Placker 
and all his party. For a few moments the creaking and shuf- 
fling were made inaudible by the wildest of all the afternoon’s 
roars of cheers when young Adolphus Garnett, the school 
idiot and the victim of a hundred practical jokes, blushingly 
stumbled up to receive Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing’’ as the reward for punctual attendance. 

The cheering subsided. But its warmth had infuriated 
George Placker. Only a few weeks before, Mr. Thomas Gar- 
nett, a wealthy man and the father of Adolphus, had summar- 
ily deducted eighteen shillings from Placker’s account for 
whitewashing a piggery. As Adolphus ambled back to his 
seat, clutching Mr. Locke’s entertaining volume, George 
Placker suddenly bawled out rudely: _ 

‘Who has won the Robson Scholarship ?’’ 

All the hundred heads in the auditorium jerked sharply 
round as if they had been pulled by one string. On the plat- 
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form Mr. Lampit jumped like a man whom a wasp has just 
stung in the back of the neck. As for the lord lieutenant, 
Placker’s loud interruption took him aback for a second or 
two only. Picking up the programme he glanced at it and 
said, as loudly and sharply as Placker: | 

‘The result of the examination for the Samuel Robson 
Scholarship will be announced when I, as chairman, see fit. 
This is an academic gathering. Let us have order, as is 
right and proper in this historic school.’’ Then, lowering his 
voice somewhat, Lord Bulcaster announced: ‘‘The Rector’s 
Prize for Religious Knowledge has been gained by Herbert 
Wright. Her—bert Wright !’’ 

The paternal little lecture on the supreme importance of the 
Holy Scriptures, which accompanied the delivery to Master 
Wright of Kidd’s ‘‘ Testimonies in Confirmation of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles’? was heard by Master Wright alone. Every- 
body else was whispering, or nudging, or standing on tiptoe. 
Mr. Lampit pulled out a pencil and dashed down this little 
note: 


The atheists are here in force to terrorize us. If we give H. Coggin 
the S.R. Scholarship, they will say we are frightened of them. Then— 
what next? I do not try to influence you, but this is very serious. 


M.L. 


When this bit of paper had reached Mr. Redding’s hands, 
he perused it carefully. Instead of scribbing a reply, he 
crossed over to the head-master and said simply: 

“It is deplorable and most unpleasant. But if these men 
do not behave themselves we can trust to Lord Bulcaster to 
deal with them.’’ 

The moment was at hand. Mr. Lampit, whose duty it was 
to declare the results of examinations for scholarships, got up 
and advanced to the front of the platform. His face was 
white with anger. In hard, dry tones, he said: 
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‘“The Mortymer Scholarship, of seventy-five guineas a year, 
tenable for three years at the University of Oxford, has 
been gained by Robert Richard Topham.’’ 

Except Robert Richard (who had learned the result before- 
hand) and his ladies, no one took the faintest interest in the 
Mortymer Scholarship. In front of and in the middle of the 
room the people were breathless; but an ugly growling rum- 
bled at the back. Mr. Lampit half turned towards Mr. Red- 
ding with a look which was partly a challenge and partly an 
appeal. The rector’s eyes remained fixed on the men below 
the gallery who had risen and pressed forward in two excited 
groups. 

‘The Samuel Robson Scholarship, tenable for four years 
at Bulford Grammar School has been gained by—’’ snapped 
out Mr. Lampit, ‘‘has been—awarded to Henry Coggin.’’ 

Only the rector noticed this change from the approved 
Bulford formula of ‘‘has been gained by’’ to the novel phrase 
“has been awarded to,’’ for the name of Coggin had only 
half left the head-master’s dry lips when the old roof was 
shaken by a howl of triumph. Even allowing for the lower 
octave, it had nothing in common with the boys’ cheers of a 
few minutes before. This was a yell of almost savage exulta- 
tion over a fallen foe and it was followed by loud, gloating 
noises and by a pandemonium of boasts and taunts. 

Lord Buleaster, amazed and scandalized, leapt forward 
and brushed Mr. Lampit aside; but this movement only gave 
the signal for another broadside of cheers and jeers. Like 
a fire in dry grass the excitement leapt all along the hall. A 
lady fainted. Stores of people stood up on the chairs. 
Storms of hisses and groans swept back toward Placker’s 
shouting men. 

A bang and a shattering of glass wrenched all necks round 
again toward the platform. Lord Bulcaster, in overwhelm- 
ing disgust and ire, had smitten the table so violently that a 
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big, thin decanter had jumped over the edge and was now 
lying shivered in a pool of water. The nobleman made a ges- 
ture to command silence; and as he raised his fine white hand 
everybody could see blood trickling from the long fingers. He 
had merely scatched himself against one of the tin-tacks which 
fastened a square of baize to the makeshift table; but the © 
ladies all concluded that he had cut himself with broken glass 
and they emitted a prolonged moaning. 

‘Order! Silence!’’ shouted the angry nobleman. ‘‘ You 
are disgracing this historic school. I don’t doubt that the 
boy Caggins—’’ 

‘‘Coggin! Coggin!’’ Placker’s men roared back. 

‘‘—that the boy Coggins has deserved his success in this—’”’ 

The Plackerites cut him short by another rancorous cheer. 

‘‘_in this examination.’’ Lord Bulcaster so sharpened and 
reinforced his voice that even a dozen cheering men could not 
drown it. ‘‘Hehas won. Let that be enough. To exult over 
his unsuccessful rivals is unworthy of this historic school. 
Order! Silence! If this rowdy scene goes on, I ’'U—I ‘1l— 
Yes, by Jove, I ‘ll come down from this platform and chuck 
the ringleaders out, myself. Order! The next item on the 
programme is a glee—‘ Up, Quit Thy Bower.’ ”’ 

The choir-boys had worked hard to perfect themselves in 
a lively setting of these amiable words. But the excitement 
had been too much for them. At the first bar, which should 
have been crisp and brisk, only three of them were ready. 
The others straggled in with flat or sharp ‘‘Ups’’ a full beat 
after they should have been singing ‘‘quit,’’ and the whole 
thing went to pieces. Not that it could have made much im- 
pression even if it had been sung well, for certain dames and 
damsels who had brought spare handkerchiefs kept sending up 
these insubstantial rags to staunch the noble chairman’s 
wound. Their offerings exacerbated Lord Bulcaster, who was 
a brigadier-general, with soldiers for ancestors back to the 
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days of Marlborough. He simply swathed the torn finger in 
his own ample handkerchief and scowled at Mr. Lampit. The 
glee having ended, he pushed back his chair, stood up and 
said : 

‘< As persons are present who seem to be unacquainted with 
the traditions of this historic school, I had better explain why, 
at this stage, I am leaving the platform. The boys are about 
to perform short scenes from classical plays by Greek and 
Roman and French authors, which you will kindly permit me 
to enjoy from the chairs on the floor of the hall. But first 
Jet me make one thing plain. I quit the platform but not 
the control of this gathering. Decency and order shall be 
maintained. And I ask leaye to make a suggestion. Those 
members of the audience who are not acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin and French languages must needs find the 
next half-hour’s proceedings both tedious and uninstructive, 
and, if they wish to leave the building before the Greek play 
begins, I shall not regard their departure as disrespectful to 
this historic school.’’ 

George Placker called out: ‘‘English is good enough for 
us, your Lawdship!”’ 

Tom Higgs, the red-haired glazier, squeaked: ‘‘ Hooray for 
Coggin!’’ 

The fellmonger’s man, Joe Dutton, added mockingly: 
“We ’ve had quite enough of it, thank y’ kindly.” 

Stamping noisily, the levelers went out. The boys mounted 
the platform and went through a scene from ‘‘The Frogs’’ of 
Aristophanes. Such excerpts always figured in the Speech 
Day programme of Bulford Grammar School, and in earlier 
years they had always gone off well. Mr. Lampit and the 
assistant masters and the rector had never hitherto failed to 
give the necessary cues, so that the audience could laugh at 
the old jests and exchange intelligent glances over the beauty- 
spots of rhetoric or poetry. It battered the few men in the 
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audience—most of them old boys of the school—to pretend 
that they still understood the dead languages of which they 
remembered nothing beyond a few tags and a great many 
canings. As for the ladies, their turn came with the scene 
from Moliére or Racine, to which they listened with the radi- 
ant faces of exiles hearing once more their native tongue, 
after long years among strangers and foreigners. This year, 
however, the cues were not given. With pursed lips the Rev- 
erend Marcus Lampit stood against the white wall, like a 
black statue motionless; and the assistant masters did not pre- 
sume to laugh or applaud when their chief was silent. The 
rector sat and thought his own thoughts. 

The extract from ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’ came to an 
end at last; but by this time the general depression was pro- 
found. If the closing agonies from three poignant tragedies 
had been represented instead of these three comic scenes the 
gloom could not have been blacker. To fill up the misery, 
clouds gathered in the June sky and gusts of cold-looking rain 
began flicking at the windows. 

Votes of thanks were moved and passed and more compli- 
ments limped across the platform. Then ‘‘God Save the 
Queen’’ was sung, and the usual extra holiday was announced. 
The great dames, elbowed by the bolder of the middle-class 
ladies, beset Lord Bulcaster with lamentations and ministra- 
tions. By this time their noble victim had recovered his good 
temper, for he was a man incurably addicted to finding the 
bright side of everything, and a happy idea had been growing 
in his mind from the moment when Terence gave place to 
Molière. 

“A scratch—nothing at all. Still, it ’s a confounded nuis- 
ance,’’ chuckled his lordship. ‘‘It stops my shaking hands.”’ 

There was nothing Lord Bulcaster abhorred so much as 
promiscuous hand-shaking, and he strode out grinning charm- 
ingly to his carriage. But the entrance lobby remained busy 
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for a long time, while husbands and sons ran home for wraps 
and umbrellas. 

In the big room, now almost empty and almost dark, the rec- 
tor sought out the head-master, determined that, if they must 
disagree, it should be as friends and not as foes. But Mr. 
Lampit recoiled quickly and stuck his thumbs away, out of 
danger, in the armholes of his waistcoat. 

“I am like our excellent lord lieutenant, Mr. Redding,’’ he 
said. ‘‘This afternoon I cannot shake hands.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


HILE the Grammar School boys, snowy-collared and 

. \ Ñ black-jacketed, were singing sweet madrigals and 

handling calf-bound, gold-edged volumes and de- 

claiming choice pages from the classics, little Harry Coggin, 

in a smock of coarse canvas, knelt in his father’s yard sorting 
old iron. 

William Coggin had gone down to Demehaven, on a barge 
laden with bones. He knew, from the reminders of Placker, 
that this was the great day; but the marine-store dealer went 
aboard without saying a word about the scholarship. Indeed, 
he had not mentioned it once since the night of the rector’s 
visit, nor had he either accepted or refused Mr. Redding’s 
offer of books. He had simply let the affair drift, because he 
was waiting, without knowing it, for a lead from his wife, 
while she, in her turn, feared to make a move lest it should 
clash with the friendly but mysterious plans of George 
Placker. For the same reason she did not discuss the scholar- 
ship with her son. 

For fully a fortnight Harry Coggin had been striving to 
forget the whole scheme. Already his morning in the big 
room of Bulford. School was more like a dream than a bit of 
history. Humble as ever, he still believed that young Cur- 
rington was certainly cleverer than himself, taken all round, 
and that he, Harry Coggin, who know only what was in torn 
books, could not possibly have deserved Samuel Robson’s 
bounty. Yet, somehow, the examination must have been a 
reality, because it had changed him. For weeks he had ceased 
to study. Now that his ragged books had been pronounced 
erroneous he could no longer respect them; so he left them 
79 
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unopened, and gave himself up entirely to the hard work 
of the marine store. 

By the time Mr. Lampit, a mile away, had jerked out the 
hated name of Coggin, the boy’s task in the yard was nearly 
done. William Coggin required old iron to be sorted out 
into five heaps. First, there were the best of the pots and 
pans and cans and trays and fire-irons, which Bob Stockley, 
the tinker, might buy for mending and refurbishing to sell 
again in the slums of Demehaven. Next came the old bolts 
and bars and chains which a stranger bought and carted 
away twice a year. In the third and fourth heaps lay cast- 
iron and wrought-iron odds and ends, from a broken fender to 
a park railing. The last heap, smallest of the five, held, as 
it were, a few pounds of precious metal extracted from a ton 
of dross. Old keys, which luck and patience often fitted to old 
locks; tankards without handles—one such blackened tankard 
had turned out to be pure silver—metal tea-pots, distorted 
through being left on the hobs of too-fierce fires; corkscrews 
lacking nothing but wooden handles; leaking copper skillets; 
blunt knives; brass knobs; short lengths of lead pipe; window 
fastenings ; cog-wheels, no longer showing all their teeth ; rusty 
tools; bent stair-rods of tarnished brass; bells, bell-pulls, bell 
wires; curtain-rings; dismembered hinges; door-knockers; and 
a hundred other workings and mouldings and castings in brass 
and copper, iron and steel and tin. These were the expected 
odds and ends; but every week the unexpected happened as 
well. Once William Coggin found a broadsword among his 
old iron and once a rapier. Thrice in one year a horsepistol 
came his way ; and a twelvemonth never ebbed without leaving 
a few spurs and stirrups in the yard. 

The June rain’s onslaught forced Harry Coggin to drag out 
a second-hand tarpaulin and to throw it over his heaps of 
metal. While he was still stooping low, the big wooden door 
of the yard burst open. He thought a gust of wind had 
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jerked the latch, but before he could straighten his back and 
turn round, the yard was darkened by rushing, crowding 
men, whose great boots sounded like horses’ hoofs on the 
stones. Two or three hands thwacked his shoulder, another 
hand caressed his head. Six hands tried at the same moment 
to clutch his own two hands. Hands were patting his back. 

Although there seemed to be a hundred hands and a hun- 
dred stamping feet, Placker’s troop had shrunk to eight men. 
Their eight voices broke out like twenty. Most of their ejacu- 
lations were unintelligible boasts and gibes, not unmixed with 
oaths, against some persons not named; but Harry caught 
Placker’s proud ‘‘ You ’ve won, my lad!’’ and this was enough. 
The news stunned him, like a blow from a brutal fist. He 
fell back toward the wall, white and sick. 

‘“Where ’s your father?’’ asked Placker. And several 
voices bellowed out: ‘‘ Bill Coggin—Hi, Billy Coggin! where 
are y’, Bill Cog-g-g-in?”’ 

‘‘“My father is in Demehaven, Mr. Placker,’’ Harry ex- 
plained. ‘‘He will be here at eight o’clock.’’ 

“Lock up the yard,” said Placker. ‘‘Enough o’ work for 
to-day. You ’re coming along of us to tell your mother. Off 
with that shirt and ’urry up.” 

“If you please, Mr. Placker, I cannot do that. My father 
told me to wait till he comes back.’’ 

Placker was on the verge of damning Coggin senior with a 
fierce oath, and he had already laid a hand on Harry’s rough 
smock to strip it from him, when Abraham Hobson—known as 
Averum ’Obson—the blacksmith, interfered. 

‘No, no, mate,’’ said this brawny giant. ‘‘Leave the lad 
alone. He’s doin’ of his jooty—that.’s what he’s doin’ of. 
Don’t never stop nobody, man or boy, from doin’ of his jooty. 
Let ’s have ’arf a pint at ‘The Barge Aground.’ Then we ’ll 
all come back ’ere at eight o’clock an’ ’ave it out wi’ Billy 
Coggin.’’ 
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The sacredness of duty and the loveliness of beer conspired 
to soothe the eight savage breasts. Nor was time wasted. 
Had the sixteen feet of Harry Coggin’s champions been the 
trotters of four old sheep they could not have ambled more 
tamely out of the yard. 

As soon as Averum ’Obson’s broad body had ceased to ob- 
scure the daylight, Harry gently closed and latched the gate. 
The rain, though not copious, was heavy enough to make work 
impossible, so the boy bethought him of his evening meal. 
In a crazy old brazier he kindled a merry fire of dry chips, 
using flint and steel and tinder to start it. In the midst of 
the blaze he stuck a can which held about a pint of weak tea, 
and while this innocent drink was coming to the boil he un- 
folded a coarse but clean cloth and took out three slices of 
home-made bread, thinly smeared with dripping. 

The latch clicked and the gate once more swung open. 
Huge against the wet light reflected from the canal, Averum 
’Obson nearly filled the wide opening. 

‘Hi, young un,” he cried. ‘“‘Catch!’’ And he threw a 
round package at the young un’s head. 

Harry Coggin was a swimmer, a walker, a high-jumper. 
But he was not a cricketer. Not once in his life had he played 
a game with other boys. He did his best to catch the flying 
packet, but it merely brushed his finger-tips and struck the 
wall behind him. Averum ’Obson was not a witness of the 
disaster, because he was already panting after his comrades, 
so as to be in at the death of the first ’arf-pints. 

Picking up the package, Harry found that it had held a 
sixpenny pork-pie. Pastry and meat were crushed together, 
but it was still tempting. The kindness hurt him even more 
than the rough hand-grips and applause. None the less 
Hobson’s pie delighted him. The Coggin table was -frugal 
and monotonous, and a whole pork-pie had never fallen to 
Harry’s lot before. A thin puff of steam from the lips of 
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the can proved that his tea was ready; so the boy brought out 
a spotless white mug from his own little cupboard and sat 
down in the doorway of a shed to drink and eat. | 

On the taut tarpaulin the rain drummed a light tattoo. 
Harry Coggin munched his mush of meat and crust and 
watched the raindrops bouncing on the shining cobblestones. 
It was an excellent pie, from the shop of Bulford’s most fa- 
mous pork butcher; but Harry could not abandon himself to 
enjoying it. He felt lonely, miserable, dismayed. Other boys 
at such a moment would have reveled in plans for a grandiose 
future. Coggin, however, remained fast bound in the fetters 
of his own humility. It did not enter his head that the talents 
which won him the scholarship might enable him to escape 
altogether from his lowly and sordid origins into high and 
spacious regions of dignity and opulence. He sat among the 
rags and bones, ashamed of his presumption in competing for 
the scholarship and frightened of his father’s wrath at the 
complications which might arise. 

The rain weakened. Hardly waiting for it to cease, Harry 
sprang up and hauled the tarpaulin away from his heaps of 
iron. He had always liked work, but it was doubly tempting 
now that there were gloomy thoughts to drown. Not con- 
tent with the job his father had assigned to him, he dragged ° 
out a tool-chest and began to shape rough handles for some 
hammer-heads which had turned up among the old iron. 
As the splinters flew his good spirits returned. He had a 
cunning hand for removing rust, and, when the handles were 
made, he set to work cleaning the heads. At last three ham- 
mers with neatly sandpapered handles lay on a box beside him, 
good enough to sell for a shilling each. 

St. Michael’s clock struck eight, and Placker came into the 
yard, carefully closing the door behind him. He had ab- 
sorbed too much beer and was in the worst of all his moods 
—the mood of obstinate pomposity. 
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‘*Has your father come back?” he demanded. 

“Not yet, Mr. Placker,’’ Harry answered with a sinking 
heart. | 

‘‘Then he oughter be back,’’ shouted Placker. ‘‘Time ’s 
up. We can’t wait here all night and we ain’t a-goin’ to, 
neither. Hello! Hi there, Averum! Right ho, mates, come 
inside.’’ 

He flung the door wide open and about twenty men and 
lads poured into the yard. Four of them were carrying a 
great arm-chair, borrowed from ‘‘The Barge Aground.”’ 

‘‘Up with you, young un,’’ said somebody. And before 
Harry Coggin knew what was meant he found himself pushed 
into the chair, which was promptly hoisted shoulder-high by 
Averum ’Obson and three other stalwarts. If he had not 
held tight to the arms of the chair he would have been pitched 
out face foremost. 

“The keys, the keys!’’ wailed Harry. ‘‘I must lock the 
yard.’’ 

His cry was unheard amidst roars of cheers. At Bulford, 
where Parliamentary elections were always very close con- 
tests, the chairing of the successful candidate was a time- 
honored custom, and this was not the first time that Averum 

` °Obson had felt one leg of an arm-chair boring a hole in his 
shoulder. 

‘Old open the —— door,’’ shouted Averum. 

The door was not only held open. It was left open wide, 
as the tail of the procession gained the tow-path, and it would 
have remained open for half an hour if a gust of wind had not 
slammed it to again. To turn his head was risky work, but 
Harry contrived to get one peep. There were the five heaps 

of iron, there were his new hammers, there was his white mug, 
the easy loot of the first passer-by. Once again he moaned: 
‘The keys, the keys,’’ but if any heard they did not under- 
stand. 
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There were narrow limits to Placker’s audacity, and he 
did not propose to exhibit the winner of the Samuel Robson 
Scholarship outside the poor streets where the working classes 
of Bulford had their mean shops and dingy little houses. His 
original itinerary embraced less than a mile’s parading—say 
two hundred yards along the tow-path, three hundred down 
Pig Lane, then a furlong or two from ‘‘The Barge Aground’’ 
through Roper Street, past Bullock Yard in St. Stephen’s 
parish where Harry was born, and back to the tow-path 
at White Bridge, near Coggin’s marine store, the starting- 
place. 

Over this circuit the procession went. At every street cor- 
ner and from the depths of every alley fresh reinforcements 
fell in at the rear and swelled the noise. The whole neighbor- 
hood knew what it was all about, but nineteen out of twenty in 
the marching ranks took the affair as a huge prank, like a 
Guy Fawkes Day in June. Some of the artisans and their 
wives looked down on the old-clo’-man’s son far, very far 
more haughtily than Lord Bulecaster would have looked down 
on an artisan, and their cheers were mostly ironical. But to 
George Placker it was the hour of the people. It was a tri- 
umph which a Roman emperor might have envied; and the 
bill-sticker’s face shone with exultation as the crowds and the 
shouts increased. 

Where the steep approaches to White Bridge interrupt the 
tow-path, which runs under the low whitewashed arch, there 
was, in 1851, an open space of about an acre. Here, by a com- 
mon instinct, the returning procession made a halt, and some 
wag began to bawl out: ‘‘A speech, a speech, a speech!’’ At 
the chairing of a newly elected Member of Parliament there 
were always a dozen or so of jerky speeches, about the Con- 
stitution or ‘‘our liberties,’’ so everybody in the crowd knew 
what was meant. A hundred voices took up the cry and 
roared : ‘‘Speech, a speech |’ 
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‘*Silence for the Samuel Robson Scholar!’ shouted one of 
the better-educated onlookers. 

‘‘Now then, young un, a speech! a speech!”’ cried others. 

Harry sat up in the chair. He had just seen in the fading 
light a horse and a light barge approaching White Bridge 
from Demehaven, and he knew that his father was on board. 
His gesture of despair was taken by the people as an oratorical 
grace and they rewarded it by a short, sharp cheer which made 
the advancing horse start and almost stumble. Then a hush 
fell. Every ear was strained toward him. 

‘It was Mr. Placker—’’ 

A roar of admiration cut Harry’s first speech short at the 
fourth word. The lad had intended to stammer out only a 
most humble excuse for what looked like his impudence in 
sitting on so high a perch. He was trying to explain that ‘‘it 
was Mr. Placker’’ who had dragged him out of the marine 
store into this terrifying glory. But the leaders of the crowd 
thought that the boy was giving George Placker all the praise 
of restoring the Samuel Robson Scholarship to Bulford’s poor, 
and they yelled their delight at his simple modesty and youth- 
ful generosity. Besides, George Placker was indeed the hero 
of the moment, and this mention of his name was like a spark 
flashed into a set-piece of fireworks. Hoorays which even the 
Member would have envied broke out on every side. Bulford 
men were famous as cheerers. In a Bulford ‘‘hooray,’’ the 
‘‘hoo’’ was full and round and prolonged, and the ‘‘ray’’ was 
like the short, cutting bark of a mammoth dog. At last the 
cheers became mingled with multiplying cries of: ‘‘A speech! 
Jorge Placker! Spee-ee-ee-eech!’’ 

Mr. Placker motioned the four chair-bearers out of his path. 
They lurched aside and then stood stock-still, with their eyes 
fixed on the great man and all oblivious to the fact that the 
arm-chair was now so much a-tilt that the new Samuel Rob- 
son Scholar had to cling to the back rails like a drowning 
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sailor clutching a plank. The crowd also made way a little, 
deploying themselves in two straggling columns, with Placker 
standing between. The bill-sticker cleared his throat and 
raised his hand, after the fashion of the great speakers on the 
hustings. But before he could open his mouth a voice cried 
out: 

“Harry Coggin, what ’s the meaning of all this tomfoolery ? 
Harry Coggin, come down off that there chair at wanst.’’ 

Everybody turned to look. Into the lane formed by the 
two rows of people a man was advancing angrily. He had al- 
most a lion’s head and mane—a great bearded face which con- 
trasted ridiculously with his high and unmanly voice. It was 
William Coggin, the rag-and-bone man. Ignoring the crowd, 
he added, in peevish and threatening tones: 

‘‘Come down at wanst. We’ll see about this. Who said 
you was to leave the yard?” 

George Placker strode forward, like a Trojan to single 
combat. 

**Mr. William Coggin,’’ he said loudly, ‘‘I, George Placker, 
told your son Henry to leave the yard, and he ain’t comin’ 
down out of this ’ere chair at wanst, neither. So that’s 
straight.’’ 

William Coggin recoiled, aghast. His slow brain did not 
enable him to guess at the meaning of this extraordinary 
scene. He was struck dumb. But even if streams of words 
had mounted to his lips they would have been dammed in by 
Placker’s thunderous question. 

‘“Mr. Coggin,’’ he demanded. ‘‘Can you tell me who has 
won the Samuel Robson Scholarship ?’’ 

William Coggin’s heart sank. He was like an ostrich with 
a silly head in the sand; and he had almost come to delude 
himself that the scholarship was no more than an empty night- 
mare. At last he understood what had befallen, Harry, his 
son Harry, had won the prize, 
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‘We ’re waitin,’ Mr. Coggin,’’ said the terrible Placker. 

The unhappy parent hung a helpless head. Not once in 
his life before had he faced angry and excited men. Even 
on the rare occasions when he offered prayer on a week-night 
at the Baptist Chapel, in the presence of not more than a 
dozen mild people kneeling with their backs toward him and 
their eyes closed, William Coggin suffered agonies of stage- 
fright ; but this full-blooded multitude and its desperate leader 
numbed him with terror. If the pause had not been broken, 
the grand-headed, broad-shouldered man would have begun 
to ery. 

‘“Then, seein’ as you don’t know, and seein’ as you don’t 
care, Bill Coggin, you ’ll please let me speak. His own father 
ain’t proud of Harry Coggin, the cleverest boy as ever was 
born in Bulford. But we poor folk, wot ’s been cheated out 
of our rights all these years and years—we ’re proud of him. 
Yes, and all Bulford shall know it, gentle and simple. 
Friends—’’ here Placker’s voice rang out like a battle-trum- 
pet—‘‘we ’re goin’ to take Mr. William Coggin back to his 
yard and leave him there. As for young Harry Coggin, I 
invite you all to rally round while we chair him through Vic- 
toria Park—’’ 

Frantic cheers stopped him dead. Victoria Park was the 
new and expensive suburb, inhabited by Bulford’s most suc- 
cessful burgesses, who were hated and despised by Placker’s 
faction. ) 

‘And after Victoria Park,’’ Placker added, ‘‘along Bridge 
Street—and Market Street—and High Street—to the Cross.’’ 

Shouts of applause punctuated this list of thoroughfares. 
The streets named were the arteries of Bulford and the Cross 
was its very center. Impatient to be off, the crowd closed up, 
engulfing William Coggin, and surged forward to the yard. 

Meanwhile a bright idea was flaming up in the wits of 
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Tom Veale, from the sawmills, who had first taught Harry 
Coggin to read. Grabbing the elbow of Bob Veale, his cousin, 
Tom shoved clear of the press and the two darted for the yard 
as fast as their young legs could carry them. 


CHAPTER X 


OBODY, not even himself, knows exactly what hap- 
N pened to William Coggin on the night of the Bul- 
ford riot. Some say that he hid himself in one of 
his own sheds, others that he ran for the police and was de- 
tained by them, others that he walked in the procession, and 
yet others that he slipped into the canal and was dragged out 
by Reuben Dodsworth, the fishmonger. The truth is probably 
a mixture of all these stories. 

A few days before, Tom Veale had visited the marine store 
on business and had noticed a quantity of tarry rope lying 
in a corner. It had occurred to him at the time that this 
old stuff was like some ropes which, on the night of Lord Bul- 
easter’s daughter’s wedding, were cut into short, stiff lengths 
and used as torches. 

Tom and Bob Veale dashed into the yard and dragged out 
the tarry rope. A block and chopper lay ready to their 
hands, and, before the procession bumped against the gate, 
about a dozen three-foot torches were ready. 

‘Take your torches!’’ sang out Tom Veale. 

Some lads in the crowd shrieked for joy and rushed to help 
the cousins. Blunt hatches abounded among the old iron, so 
that there were soon half a dozen youths chopping, chopping, 
chopping the ropes, like butcher-boys jointing endless ox-tails. 
Some knelt and chopped on the stones; one boy used an anvil, 
making a horrible noise; while the majority chopped on boxes 
and barrels. 

In hunting for a hatchet which he failed to find, little 
Walter Dodsworth unearthed a poker and a broken tea-tray. 
Beating one against the other, he raised a hideous din. In- 
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stantly improving on the combination, an urchin from Pig 
Lane rooted out a big wooden spoon and a little foot-bath with 
a dinted rim. With great skill he achieved with these a pom- 
pous reverberation, like the rolling of a great drum. Straight- 
way there was a rush for spoutless kettles, leaky watering- 
cans, worn-out buckets and for more tea-trays, as well as for 
stair-rods, fire-shovels and more pokers. With a sick heart 
Harry Coggin saw the three Hobson boys pick up the three 
hammers which he had repaired an hour or two before. In- 
deed, virtually every one who was not chopping off a torch or 
lighting it was selecting tools and vessels with which to make 
the loudest possible noise. 

‘< Attention !—F ours !—March!’’ cried one Charlie Billing- 
ton, who had been in the Volunteers. 

The column moved out again to the tow-path. First went 
a troop of Pig Lane boys, dancing and leaping rather than 
marching, and sending up wild whoops. On their heels 
pressed bigger boys, clanging and banging two or three hun- 
dredweight of pots and pans and pokers till nobody could 
hear himself speak. Next followed thirty or forty torch-bear- 
ers, preceding the triumphal chair and the chalk-white Harry 
Coggin. George Placker walked alone behind the chair, with 
neither torch nor tom-tom. The rearguard consisted of an- 
other dozen or so of torch-bearers and a cheering host which 
grew bigger and bigger until, at the entrance to Victoria Park, 
it must have been two hundred strong. 

Charlie Billington and the two Veales had no places in the 
ranks. They scudded up and down the column, marshaling 
it into some sort of order. As the sky had clouded over, the 
torches twinkled and spluttered with a warm and cheerful 
light. 

The irruption of the Plackerites into Victoria Park pro- 
voked a small panic. Decorum and tranquillity had adorned 
this highly genteel suburb during the whole of its short his- 
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tory. Both Queen’s Road and Albert Crescent, the two main 
divisions of the park, had stringent rules against hawkers 
and street minstrels. In the park no muffin-bell ever rang; 
and the venders of ‘‘fish alive,’’ fresh water-cress, sweet laven- 
der, ice-cream and roast chestnuts never profaned its leafy 
avenues. Therefore, when pandemonium, blaring and blazing, 
was let loose in Albert Crescent, the inhabitants thought that 
the end of all things had come. For two or three years the 
more doleful park-dwellers had been foretelling a revolution. 
Louis Philippe had lost his throne, and more than one dynasty 
had fallen. Why and how should England escape? 

Shutters were unfolded, blinds were pulled down, doors 
were slammed, and servants rushed to bolt and padlock gates. 
Here and there white faces could be seen peering fearfully 
from between the curtains of upper windows. Only one 
householder rose superior to the general prudence or coward- 
ice. This was Mr. Harrison Somerville, Bulford’s dandy. 
He stood on the baleony of Oak Lodge, bathed in streaming 
light from a huge cut-glass chandelier in his drawing-room. 
Mr. Somerville had blond side-whiskers and he wore a beau- 
tifully ruffled shirt. Beside him stood his handsome Irish 
bride in a wonderful yellow dress which showed off her brown 
shoulders and black ringlets. Both bride and bridegroom 
waved gaily at the procession, which their own irresponsible 
temperaments had at once enabled them to recognize as mainly 
horseplay, and the pair were rewarded by thunders of ap- 
plause. The social decline and fall of Mr. and Mrs. Somer- 
ville in Victoria Park must be dated from that moment. 

Quitting the park at its farther end, Placker’s forces en- 
tered the old town just as the poorer shopkeepers were putting 
up their shutters. News of the coming invasion had reached 
Bridge Street nearly half an hour before, and the wildest 
rumors were flying about. It was said that five hundred des- 
perate men from Demehaven, mostly Chartists, had been smug- 
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gled up the canal in barges and that they had sworn to seize 
and burn Bulford Town Hall. But this was promptly denied ; 
and by the time the first torches came round the corner wink- 
ing their yellow eyes, most people knew that there was noth- 
ing to fear or hope for beyond a rowdy demonstration of 
Pig Lane people in honor of the extraordinary boy Coggin. 

Loafers propped themselves against the public-house walls 
and tradesmen’s wives leaned out of the bedroom windows. 
The frightful and unceasing clangor of William Coggin’s old 
iron grew louder and nearer, drowning the voices of the on- 
lookers and challenging them almost irresistibly to fall in. 
At every step a recruit sidled into the ranks. The ’prentices, 
who abounded in Bulford, rallied nearly fifty strong. Most 
of them brought such things as canisters and yardsticks with 
which to swell the din; but a few were more pretentious. 
Ginger Brown—every Bulford apprentice had a nickname— 
marched up scraping a violin. Sleepy Stubbes, wide awake 
for once, gave himself an agonizing toothache in order to 
evoke from a Jews’ harp some ghostly sounds which nobody 
heard. Grinner Downes, Monkey Weatherhead, Puss-puss 
Piper and Bandy Andrews were all making their lips bleed 
with mouth-organs. None of these helpful youths had ever 
troubled to learn more than two or three tunes, and so each 
one simply played what he knew and liked best. ‘‘Rule Bri- 
tannia,’’ ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘Tom Bowling,” and ‘‘ Down 
among the Dead Men,’’ were all being rasped and tinkled and 
wheezed at once, while sharp above them all rose ‘‘ Believe Me, 
if All those Endearing Young Charms,” shrilled out by Pat 
Burke on a tin whistle. 

These half-dozen musicians unwittingly caused the first 
grave breach of the peace that night. Where Bridge Street 
joins Market Street there used to be an entrance to the huge 
barn-like drill hall. As the Plackerites swung past it, the 
door was wide open and the bright lights inside the hall were 
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shining garishly on the polished and glittering instruments 
of the Bulford Brass Band. The sight was too tempting to 
the wilder spirits from Pig Lane, who had grown weary of 
merely flogging tea-trays with pokers and kettles with iron 
spoons. About twenty young men suddenly threw down their 
old iron and swooped, like red Indians, upon the drums and 
trumpets. They did not know that behind a lath-and-plaster 
partition at the far end of the Drill Hall at least a dozen men 
were sitting round a table: to wit, the committees of the Deme 
Rowing Club, of the Bulford Brass Band, and of the St. 
Michael’s Gymnasium. The committees were assembled in 
joint session to discuss the imminent regatta and field sports, 
and there was to be a band practice afterward. 

Hardly had young Isaac Hobson grabbed a trombone when 
a door flashed open and the committeemen came tumbling out. 
Just before Isaac Hobson laid his hand on the trombone they 
had heard the uproar in the street. Yelling, ‘‘Stop thief!’’ 
they hurled themselves upon Hobson and his comrades. 
Young Rogers, who was secretary to the Deme Rowing Club, 
plucked up a drumstick and brought down one end of it so 
neatly upon Hobson’s knuckles that he dropped the trombone 
and fied. At the same moment the gymnasts got well to work, 
holding the intruders by the scruffs of their necks and giving 
them a terrifying though not deadly punching. Some of the 
Pig Lane boys hit back, thus earning for themselves swift and 
nasty punishment. A few teeth were knocked out and two 
noses ran with blood. Within three minutes the whole gang 
had been chucked or kicked out again into the street, and the 
door was barred behind them. 

Young Rogers took the lead. ‘*They ’re making for Guild- 
hall Square,’’ he panted. ‘‘They ’re going to hold a meeting 
at the Cross. They sha’n’t hold it. Quick! The Indian 
clubs—the dumb-bells—the stilts—the singlesticks—the swords 
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—especially the swords. Come on. Back door. Now then, 
brass band, hurry up. Back door, I say. I’m off.” 

A few seconds later they were out of the drill hall, pouring 
out by the dark little alley which skirts St. Peter’s Church. 
The athletes, armed with all sorts of odd weapons, stole on 
first to hold all the exits from the square, while the musicians 
hid themselves under the shadow of St. Peter’s tower until 
two or three messengers had run rong whipping up the other 
members of the band. 

At this moment occurred the great collision in the High 
Street which was afterward described by the Bulford Mercury 

s ‘‘a dastardly and unprovoked outrage,” and by the Bul- 
ford Echo as ‘‘a regrettable but intelligible incident.” It 
happened that the Bulford Association of Old Boys—that is 
to say, the old pupils of Bulford Grammar School—were eat- 
ing, as was the custom on the evening of Speech Day, their 
annual dinner at the Bulcaster Arms. They had drunk a 
great deal of wine and were finally tasting some very young 
port, of the ’47 vintage, which the landlord was advising them 
all to buy and lay down for drinking in about twenty years 
time. Although barely four years old, the potent juice proved 
greatly to the taste of the Old Boys, and, while denouncing 
it to one another as damnably nasty, most of them secretly 
adored it so fervently that they drank about half a bottle each 
on top of their copious hock and claret. 

When the ear-splitting din of Coggin’s triumph began to 
assert itself over the clink of glasses and the buzz of talk, some 
of the Old Boys ran out and stood on the tiny lead platform 
over the portico of the inn; but most of the feasters felt un- 
certain of their legs and they remained at the tables. Fore- 
most on the balcony stood Mr. Currington. 

‘What ’s up?’’ asked thick voices from the dining-room. 
And Mr. Currington, purposely making his voice carry more 
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into the street than back through the French window into the 
dining-room, shouted : 

“It’s the dirty Pig Lane riffraff. They ’re chairing the 
rag-and-bone boy, Coggin.’’ 

The words were heard by several of the most bitter among 
the Plackerites. Instantly an ugly rush of men stormed the 
Buleaster Arms. On account of the heat, its doors stood wide 
open and nobody hindered them until they were half-way up 
the entrance-hall. Between the huge barometer and the dim 
oil-painting of the first Lord Buleaster they halted and 
whooped: 

‘We are the dirty riffraff from Pig Lane.’’ 

Two of the Old Boys were in the hall—two brothers, Walter ` 
and Gilbert Dorey, who had neither of them ever drunk a 
glass too much, and were now preparing to go home. Thirty 
years before Dorey Primus and Dorey Secundus had been 
easily the best boxers in Bulford School; and now, though in 
their forties, they would still put on the gloves for a healthy 
bout, now and again. If these two decent and kindly men 
had heard Mr. Currington’s loud taunt they would have told 
him plainly that he was a fool. But, as they stood in the hall, 
they knew nothing of it. All they knew was that a fierce pack 
of unkempt ruffians had burst into the Bulcaster Arms, shak- 
ing fists, stamping feet, and spitting curses. The landlord and 
the servants were all busy with the great dinner. 

“We ’ve got nothing for you,” said Gilbert Dorey. 

“And who wants anythink from y’?’’ screamed Guffe 
Haynes, the atheist tailor. ‘‘We re the dirty riffraff from 
Pig Lane.’’ 

‘‘Then go back to Pig Lane and wash yourselves,’’ retorted 
Gilbert Dorey, ‘‘and perhaps you ll be so kind as to stop 
blockading the doorway. We are coming out.”’ 

‘Not till you apollergize, you—you damned tyrants!”’ 
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‘‘Look here, get out before we kick you out!’’ said Walter 
Dorey. 

He advanced quickly. A few rude hands tried to shove 
him back. The elder Dorey recoiled and flung off his coat. 

‘‘Take that fellow with the red beard, Gilbert,’’ he shouted. 
“I’ll tackle the rest. Now! All get out before I can count 
ten.”’ 

He counted loudly and slowly. As ten was reached the man 
with the red beard leapt forward to hit him; but Gilbert was 
ready, and the red man fell back reeling. Walter Dorey 
waited no longer. Scorning the weedy tailor, who was worm- 
ing his way to the rear, the Old Boy picked out the giant of 
the party and had him down in a twinkling. Steve Ball, the 
tripe-dresser, aimed a blow at Walter Dorey’s jaw, only to find 
his arm high up in the air and Mr. Dorey’s fist in his face. 

More of the Plackerites swarmed in from the street. But 
at the same time more Old Boys came flying down-stairs, three 
or four steps at a time. The ’47 port was a bad handicap; 
but most of these alumni of Bulford Grammar School had 
passed more of their youth in fighting than in learning Latin, 
and the poor, beery, ill-nourished wretches from the lower 
town were no matches for these well-fed professional men with 
their science and art of offense and defense. The battle was 
hardly joined before the Pig Lane men broke and ran. 

They broke and ran with one exception. When the lobby 
seemed clear of all save the jabbering Old Boys, a quick-step- 
ping well-knit man with a clean-shaven, kindly face walked up 
to Gilbert Dorey and asked proudly: 

‘*Mister Dorey, will you fight me again?’’ 

‘By Jove,” said the younger Dorey, after gazing at the 
man long enough to be sure there was no mistake, ‘‘it ’s 
Lanky Petch! Where the devil have you sprung from?’’ 

“I’ve been back in Bulford a twelvemonth,’’ answered Joe 
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Petch, the boat-builder. ‘‘P’raps you ’ve forgotten the morn- 
ing we fought without gloves, nigh on thirty years ago, be- 
hind Payne’s boat-house, Master Gilbert ?’’ 

‘*Forgotten it? Shall I ever forget it!’’ Gilbert Dorey re- 
torted with a fervor which would have astonished the cool 
lawyer’s friends. And, heedless of the spectators, he gripped 
Petch’s hand and shook it several times. 

“I’m asking if you ’ll fight me again,’’ said Petch rather 
sulkily. 

‘< What the deuce should I fight you for?’’ 

“It ’s like this, Master Gilbert. I don’t exactly hold with 
George Placker and all this tomfoolery. I’m not a Chartist, 
or even a Liberal. I’m true blue. To-night I ’ve only walked 
in this procession for the fun of it. But Mr. Currington has 
come forward on the balcony of this here Bulcaster Arms and 
insulted me and my mates. And you are standing up for 
him and taking his part, Master Gilbert. So I’m asking if 
you ’ll fight me again.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Currington? Insulted you on the balcony? What ’s 
all this? What did he say?’’ 

‘He said we was the dirty riffraff of Pig Lane, going round 
with a rag-and-bone man, Master Gilbert. And you ’ve taken 
his part, you and Master Walter, and you ’ve knocked the 
stuffing out o° my mates, all for Mr. Currington.’’ 

A little cough was coughed by somebody, close to Gilbert 
Dorey’s ear. He turned and saw Mr. Currington. 

‘Hallo, Currington,’’ he said, with slight contempt, ‘‘here ’s 
a job for you. You called the Pig Lane men dirty riffraff, 
and here ’s one of them wants to fight it out. It ’s Jim Petch. 
_ I nearly killed him once and he half killed me. What?” 

“I have never fought anybody,’’ said Mr. Currington, white 
with rage. ‘‘And, if I ever do, it will be with somebody of 
my own class.’ And he vanished. 

Two sharp explosions in the street startled Joe Petch, who 
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ran out and did not return. Bighead Bayliss, the gunmaker’s 
*prentice, had secured not only some squibs, Roman candles 
and crackers, but also two big maroons, done up in waxed 
string, which went off with a noise like two thunderclaps. 
The smaller fireworks were not a great success, for the crowd 
had suddenly lost its gaiety and was becoming vicious. Mr. 
Currington’s gibe had stung many of his hearers to the quick, 
and their anger was fanned to a fiercer heat by the sight of 
the injured mouths and torn clothes of their comrades who 
had been beaten at the Drill Hall and at the Buleaster Arms. 

At the same time a schism began to show itself in the ranks. 
Having sent Tom and Bob Veale running up and down to stop 
the noise, Placker commanded three cheers for Coggin. These 
were given heartily ; but when he commanded three times three 
for ‘‘the people,’’ the response was feeble and wrathful dis- 
cussions began. Bulford was mainly a Conservative town, 
loving a horse and a lord and a pot of beer, and detesting Rad- 
ical levelers and total abstainers. Hundreds of men and 
youths who had walked behind Coggin’s arm-chair for the fun 
of the thing began to back out; because they knew that Plack- 
er’s phrase, ‘‘the People,’’ was first and foremost a political 
catchword. Placker, however, was slow to discern the passing 
of his power. He called out a third time, claiming cheers for 
Mr. Starkie, a man who had threatened to stand at the ap- 
proaching election as an advanced Radical. A few throats 
emitted weak cheers for Starkie, but these were cut short by 
groans, and by cheers and counter-cheers for the regulation 
Whig and Tory champions. Some cheered Lord Palmerston. 
Others, with strong prejudices against ‘‘the papal aggression,’’ 
which was the burning question of the hour, cried: ‘‘Down 
with the pope!’’ These demonstrations let loose party pas- 
sions, and warm words began to fly about. 

Over and above the larger disruptions, small leakages were 
taking place all along the column. A few men sneaked away 
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to pick pockets. Many others failed to resist the cozy lights 
and malty smells of favorite beer-houses on the line of march. 
The ’prentices caught sight of some pretty servant-girls en- 
joying their night out and ran after them, plaguing them and 
trying to kiss them. 

As political rancors gained free play among the more intel- 
ligent, private animosities overcome the baser sort. Taking 
advantage of the noise, of the darkness, and of the absence 
of the police, who were drawn up at the town hall, a man 
with his coat collar pulled up and his hat pulled down tripped 
into Short Street and flung a stone through the window of 
Mr. Fitzalan, the money-lender. Several poor fellows who 
had lain in the debtors’ prison at the instance of harsh cred- 
itors sought out the houses of their enemies and, in their own 
phrase, ‘‘broke the squares.’ A lighted cracker was dropped 
in the letter-box of Mr. Briscoe, an unpopular solicitor who 
acted for usurers. In the dimness and loneliness of Black 
Lion Alley, little Owen Whiting, the oiled and scented fop, 
was unmercifully thrashed and disheveled by Fred Riley, be- 
eause Riley had been supplanted by little Owen in the affec- 
tions of a young lady who handed out lemon cheese-cakes and 
cream tarts at Sharpe’s, the pastrycook’s. There were also 
some bloody combats between small boys, to secure possession 
of the pots and pans which Isaac Hobson and his friends had 
dropped before raiding the drill hall. 

Bulford High Street runs between lofty and narrow houses. 
From the roofs and dormers indignant citizens furtively 
sprayed the procession with dirty water, soot, flour and bird- 
sand. This led to reprisals—generally against the wrong 
houses. More than one inoffensive burgess was mobbed and 
mauled. Some youths filled penny squirts at the Sandover 
Fountain and used them wantonly. Nor did human beings 
alone royster and riot. Half the dogs in Bulford came hop- 
ping and running from every point of the compass, until 
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their barking was as loud as all the other noises added 
together. 

= Just as the torch-bearers debouched into Guildhall Square, 
Tom Veale ran back and reported to Placker that they must 
now either beat a retreat or put up a fight; because every out- 
let save the High Street was firmly held by triple cordons of 
healthy men in their shirt sleeves, while the worn and head- 
less old Cross was surrounded by policemen and by special 
constables whom the mayor had just sworn in. Lights in 
the Town Hall windows showed that the city fathers were 
in conclave, and the news leapt round that Major Tasker 
would soon arrive with a force of yeomanry. Screened by 
some booths, Just behind the Cross, the Bulford Brass Band 
stood ready. 

The folding doors on the first floor of the town hall flew 
open and everybody could see the mayor, Mr. Nottage, strik- 
ing an attitude behind the low stone balustrade where the re- 
sults of elections were always announced. The town crier 
rang an imperious bell, and some strong voices called out: 
‘*Silence for his worship, the mayor!’’ But the crowd hushed 
its uproar for a few moments only. John Nottage had an ex- 
aggerated sense of mayoral importance, and in trying to be 
dignified he only looked ridiculous. At his first squeak the 
crowd roared out derision and made a more strepitous din 
than before. 

Placker became uneasy. The discomfiture of the mayor was 
a pleasing sight; but, while this din lasted, how could he, 
George Placker, gain a hearing? All the long way from the 
canal bank he had been mentally forging a red-hot speech 
which was to make him the most discussed man in Bulford. 
It was now or never, so he sent the Veales and four other 
messengers back with the command: ‘‘Stop the noise. George 
Placker is going to speak.’’ 

The clamor ceased, and Placker swarmed up the pedestal of 
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the Waterloo monument. A minority of the throng hailed him 
with cheers. The hero cleared his throat and cried: 

“I stand before you to-night—’”’ 

Not another word was audible. A rolling of drums stopped 
him dead, and the Bulford Brass Band crashed out ‘‘The Brit- 
ish Grenadiers,’’ playing it quickly and noisily again and 
again. When the bandsmen paused for breath, somebody 
loudly called for cheers for the sitting Member, and at least 
half of the crowd obeyed at the top of their voices. Next, a 
stentorian voice thundered: ‘‘Three cheers for Black Bobbie, ”’ 
whereupon the whole square went wild with joy; for Black 
Bobbie was Lord Buleaster’s three-year-old who had been 
winning big races all over England. When they had cheered 
themselves hoarse, Placker faced the people again. 

‘To friend and foe alike—’’ he cried. 

The band-master passed the word and the first bar of ‘‘Oh, 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be?’’ smote down on the orator 
like the knife of a guillotine. These drummers and trumpet- 
ers were old hands, who could play all the well-known tunes 
without the notes, or, as they themselves put it, ‘‘without the 
music,’’ and, as often as Placker essayed a fresh start, so 
often did the waggish conductor make him look ridiculous. 
Finally a pause was granted, so much longer than the others 
that the bill-sticker had time to snap out: 

“I shall say my say if I stand on this here monument all 
night !’’ 

Bump went the drum, and the brass sang out: ‘‘We Won’t 
Go Home till Morning.’’ Screams of laughter rewarded this 
neat retort; and when the band repeated the tune nearly 
everybody joined in bellowing out the words, changing ‘‘we’’ 
into ‘‘he.’’ 

There was a movement among the policemen at the foot of 
the Stone Cross. The ranks opened to admit a man who had 
crossed from the town hall; then they closed again as the man 
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lightly climbed the lower steps of the cross and perched him- 
self on the highest ledge, with one of his arms thrown round 
the old stone shaft to keep himself from falling. It was Mr. 
Redding, the rector. 

According to Mr. Harrison Somerville, who had followed 
the rear-guard all the way from Victoria Park, the sight at 
this moment was the most comical he had ever seen. At one 
side of the square the rector was hanging to the stone upright 
of the cross, and at the other side George Placker was clinging 
to the tail of the Duke of Wellington’s bronze horse. Half- 
way between these two, and raised nearly as high, a lanky, 
white-faced boy clutched desperately at the elbows of a wooden 
arm-chair. On the town-hall balcony the mayor still gesticu- 
lated furiously to men who had forgotten his existence; while 
the square itself was full of hoarse, perspiring folk, some with 
black eyes, some with cut lips; some with sooty kettles, some 
with Dutch ovens, some with coal-scuttles and coal-shovels; 
and all stark, staring mad. Suddenly a strong, searching, 
pleasant voice dominated the square from end to end. 

‘You won’t hear his worship, the mayor, and you won’t 
hear Mr. Placker,’’ began Mr. Redding. ‘‘But the third man 
often has the luck, and I think you will listen to the rector.’’ 

The moment was in Mr. Redding’s favor. After so much 
tray-thumping and pan-whacking and bell-ringing and dis- 
puting and cheering, everybody was wanting a rest. Fur- 
thermore, the Guildhall Square was associated in the citizen’s 
mind with oratory, and the stage had been reached when most 
men needed some loud and short and clear speaker to voice 
either their convictions or their antipathies. The rector was 
well skilled in public speech and Bulford liked him. So the 
crowd greeted him with a cheer. One youngster who thought 
it would be clever to drown the speaker’s voice by striking two 
old saucepan lids together, like cymbals, found the lids torn 
out of his hands while both his ears were boxed at once, Even 
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the dogs stopped barking. A long, dull ‘‘s—sh’’ was hissed 
out by hundreds of lips, and the rector continued : 

‘‘King Solomon tells us that there is nothing new under the 
sun. I do not doubt he is right. But there is something 
new under the moon. Those little stars above our heads have 
beheld some strange sights on this spot. Before the first hut 
in Bulford was built, those stars saw bears and wolves roam- 
ing over the marshes of the Deme. They saw the Romans 
come and go. They saw the Danes. They saw the Normans. 
They saw the Battle of Bulford three hundred years ago. But 
I make bold to say that never until to-night have the stars 
looked down on a hundred grown-up men trying to knock 
holes in rusty tea-trays with wooden spoons.”’ 

The speaker’s homely manner and the lively gestures of 
his disengaged hand made him easy to hear. Pleased and al- 
lured, the crowd pressed nearer. Even the chair-bearers— 
the third quartette to take a turn at carrying Coggin after 
Abraham Hobson and his three colleagues wearied of the bur- 
den—forgot their duty and lowered the Samuel Robson scholar 
to the ground. 

‘You have paraded the streets in this original style,’’ Mr. 
Redding continued, ‘‘in honor of one little boy, Harry 
Coggin.”’ 

‘‘Three cheers for Coggin!’’ shouted a dozen men at once, 
and the cheers were given. The light of a street lamp shone 
full on the rector’s face, and he was seen cheering with all 
his might. | 

‘‘That is quite right,’’ he said, when the noise had subsided. 
“If anybody deserves three cheers it is young Coggin. Per- 
haps there are not three men in this large audience who know 
as much about the boy as I do. The Old Book tells us that 
‘much study is a weariness of the flesh.’ I remember how, 
when I was a boy myself, I could sometimes hardly hold up 
my sleepy head over my lesson-books. Yet I was born one of 
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those lucky youngsters with nothing to do but learn my les- 
sons and play games and sleep and eat. This boy Harry Cog- 
gin has learnt his Latin and his geography, and I don’t know 
what else, by moonlight or at sunrise, without a tutor, before 
or after a hard day’s work. I call it wonderful and splendid. 
Let us give him three more cheers.’’ 

‘Three times three!’’ somebody bellowed out. And the 
crowd obeyed. 

‘Well done—well shouted,’’ said the rector. ‘‘Now I’m 
going to ask you to give a cheer for Bulford School. Wait a 
minute. Don’t growl too soon. At the prize-giving this aft- 
ernoon I saw plainly that some Bulford men are against 
the old school. Why? It has its faults. So have you. So 
have I. But be fair. What has happened? For the first 
time in living memory a poor, self-taught boy has competed 
for a scholarship, and he has won it! So what is wrong?’’ 

‘‘Nothing ’s wrong with you, parson,’ Abraham Hobson 
answered loudly. ‘‘If he’s got the schollyship, it’s ’cos 
you ’ve give it him. But the school don’t want him.’’ 

‘‘Now, come, be reasonable. If the school doesn’t much 
want Coggin, is that so unnatural after all? Look here. Sup- 
pose I start to-morrow night coming with the curate to ‘The 
Barge Aground.’ I ’m told the beer is very good there. The 
curate and I have as much right to drop im and call for a 
mug or two as you have. But you don’t want us. Why? 
Because you ‘Barge Aground’ men have worn a groove of 
your own, and I should n’t fit it for a long time. Young Cog- 
gin may feel like a fish out of water in the school at first; but 
he has pluck. He will do credit to the school. But the school 
will do still more for Coggin.’’ 

“The school was meant for the poor,” snarled George 
Placker. Loud cries of ‘‘hear, hear!’’ drove his words home. 

‘That ’s wrong,’’ retorted the rector. ‘‘Bulford School 
was meant for rich and poor, poor and rich, high and low, 
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low and high alike. Still, I want to be fair and honest; so I 
admit that the rich have had more than their share of free 
schooling and the poor have had too little. But I ’m going 
to speak straight out. The Grammar School isn’t the only 
old charity in Bulford that wants reforming. During these 
last four weeks I ’ve been poking my nose into musty, dusty, 
fusty old records, and I find—’’ 

‘*That the poor are robbed and cheated,’’ yelled Placker. 

‘*The poor are robbed and cheated,’’ the rector echoed 
loudly. ‘‘But stop. Don’t cheer too loud. The robbers and 
cheats are not all to be found among the rich and the high- 
born. I tell you there are scores of people in Bulford whom 
I should call working-men if it were not for the fact that they 
hardly ever work; scores of people who scheme like foxes, 
and mine underground like moles, to get the loaves and the 
money and the coals and the blankets and the dinners of our 
Bulford charities, when they know quite well that these things 
were meant for really poor and helpless people who are not 
foxy enough to beat the cadgers at their own game. Look! 
I ’m perched high up and I can see hundreds of faces and I 
tell you there are men and women standing here, cheering for 
justice and pretending to be your comrades, who have been 
cheating the widow and the fatherless for years. But listen. 
I have made up my mind. So long as I ’m Rector of Bulford 
I’m going to fight everybody, lord or laborer, who corrupts 
our charities. Six hundred years ago, long before Oliver 
Cromwell’s men smashed its top off, the monk Thomas of 
Yettenham stood by this cross and preached a crusade against 
the infidels. To-night I preach this new crusade. Stand by 
me.”’ 

Three fourths of the listeners roared, ‘‘We will,’’ and 
cheered heartily. But here and there angry growls and whis- 
pers were exchanged. As for George Placker’s disciples, al- 
though their consciences were clear in the matter of the chari- 
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ties, they were maddened to find an enemy and, worse still, a 
clergyman getting all the honor and glory out of a meeting 
which they themselves had gathered together. Joe Dutton, 
the fellmonger’s man, who had a bitter tongue, bawled out: 

‘‘ Come back to,the point. Damn the croosades! We was 
talking about ejucation.”’ 

‘‘Certainly. We will talk about education.’’ Mr. Red- 
ding’s overwhelming but friendly voice belittled Joe Dut- 
ton’s shrill jeer, like a roar of ordnance answering a pop-gun. 
‘“Education ought to be placed freely within the reach of 
every boy and girl in Bulford. But when some people shout 
out ‘Education!’ they are not thinking of the boys and girls 
at all. They are thinking, first and foremost, of politics. I 
dread this danger and I say: ‘Let us keep education clean 
outside politics—and high above politics. Boys and girls are 
living souls; not mere cards to play, or pawns to move, in the 
political game. A child is sacred. What did our Lord and 
Savior say? He said that rather than offend one of these lit- 
tle ones it would be better to tie a millstone round one’s neck 
and to be cast into the sea. Now I am going to speak out. 
Unless I ’m very much mistaken there are a few men—very 
few, but still too many—in this crowd who have come here on 
a pretense of honoring young Henry Coggin, when their true 
motive is simply to use this poor little chap as a tool for set- 
ting class against class, and for arousing political passions 
in our old town.’’ 

The speaker’s fearlessness triumphed. Nine out of ten men 
in the throng yapped out, ‘‘Hear, hear!’’ or joined in de- 
lighted applause. But from his perch the rector caught sight 
of little eddyings here and there among the people and he 
knew there was opposition. His arm was aching again. He 
summoned, however, his remaining strength and cried: 

‘We have given three cheers—no, three times three—for 
Henry Coggin. Now I’m going to ask for three groans to 
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warn those who care more for strife and faction than for true 
reform and justice. Three groans! ‘Confound their poli— 
ticks, frustrate their knavish tricks.’ Be they Tory or Whig, 
Conservative or Chartist, if they are putting party politics 
first, I say—Three groans!’ | 

Mr. Redding himself led off with a sonorous, contemptuous, 
far-sounding groan, like the growl of an angry, hungry lion. 
The boys and the ’prentices instantly took up the chorus, sim- 
ply for the fun of it; and a moment later all Bulford seemed 
to be groaning and growling, roaring and booing. 

‘‘Three cheers for the rector!’’ bellowed Abraham Hobson, 
surrendering all of a sudden. 

‘Down with the Church!’’ cried George Placker savagely. 
His political meeting had been changed into a congregation, 
with a parson canting and sermonizing. Worse still, his tow- 
ering ascendency of half an hour ago had evaporated into the 
air, and not half a dozen people remained conscious of his ex- 
istence. As for his ‘‘Down with the Church!’’ it was almost 
smothered by frantic cheers for Mr. Redding and by the Bul- 
ford Brass Band braying out: ‘‘For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

Three persons only took notice of ‘‘ Down with the Church.” 
One was Harry Coggin, standing pallid and tremulous beside 
the arm-chair which the bearers had quite forgotten. An- 
other was a tiny, ruddy boy, with very big boots, who hap- 
pened to be leaning against the Waterloo monument. The 
third was Freeman Pumphrey, the locksmith and bell-hanger. 

So far as the memory of Bulford’s oldest inhabitant ran, no 
member of the Pumphrey family had ever heard a sermon. 
All the same, Freeman Pumphrey accounted himself a pillar 
not only of St. Michael’s where he was chief bell-ringer, but 
of the whole national Church as by law established. He and 
his seven brethren of the belfry were famed throughout the 
diocese for their change-ringing. To chime the bells, noisily 
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at the New Year, joyfully at Christmas and at the birth of a 
royal prince, heavily at a funeral—his muffled peal was a 
marvel—and merrily at a wedding was Freeman Pumphrey’s 
religion. And, bell-ringing being a thirsty job, he was a 
prodigious ale-drinker before the Lord, putting away not less 
than six pots of the strongest brew at ‘‘The Nag’s Head” 
every night. 

On hearing ‘‘ Down with the Church,’’ Freeman Pumphrey 
walked up to the monument whereon George Placker was still 
clinging to the horse’s tail, and said: 

‘‘George Placker, let go. I say leggo o’ that there ’orse 
and come down here. I want y’.’’ | 

The bill-sticker did not ‘‘leggo,’’ so Freeman Pumphrey 
simply gripped one of Placker’s ankles and the seat of Plack- 
er’s trousers and lifted him down, as easily as he would have 
lifted a cat off a chest of drawers. He made so little noise 
and fuss that no bystander, save Coggin and the tiny boy 
with the very large boots, noticed what was being done. Be- 
sides, everybody’s attention was elsewhere at that moment. 
Some wags in the crowd had begun to heckle and chaff the 
rector. 

‘Why didn’t Jonah swallow the whale?’’ piped out Grin- 
ner Brown, laughing his big, loose laugh, like a village idiot. 

Mr. Redding was not superfine, and he promptly answered 
the fool according to his folly. ‘‘I suppose,” he said, ‘‘that 
Jonah had n’t got a mouth as big as some people’s.’’ 

Shrieks of delight went up, while Grinner Brown was 
hustled out of the square amidst good-natured horse-play. 
Then somebody asked the rector if he knew ‘‘anything good’’ 
for the Demehaven Stakes, a big race which was to be run the 
week following. Mr. Redding named a much fancied horse, 
and the beast’s name let loose more cheering. 

Under cover of these distractions Freeman Pumphrey drew 
George Placker a few paces out of the crush and said: 
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‘‘ George Placker, I’m wondering if you ’re a-goin’ to re- 
peat, down here, them words what you said up yonder ’long- 
side of the ’orse.’’ 

Placker’s blood ran cold. He knew the dreadful renown 
of Freeman Pumphrey. But he was not a coward. Looking 
the bell-ringer in the face, he faltered out: 

‘Down with the Chureh!’’ 

‘‘Then take that—and—that—and that!’’ 

Three brutal blows, a bully’s blows, sent Placker spinning 
round, till he fell moaning and bleeding against the wall. 
Pumphrey, thrusting his hands into his pockets, walked off 
whistling. Like a flash of light Harry Coggin was at Plack- 
er’s side, helping him up from the ground. As he stumbled 
to his feet the mud-stained demagogue first covered his eyes 
with his hands and then held out both palms, groping and 
clutching. 

“It’s I—it ’s Harry Coggin, Mr. Placker,” said the boy. 
In his tone there was all the old humility, without a trace of 
malice or contempt. ‘‘Take hold of my arm. I know what 


to do. My mother has a bit of steak at home for dinner to- 


morrow. There’s nothing like raw beef for putting on a 
black eye, Mr. Placker.’’ 

Very gently he led his deeply humiliated and sorely suffer- 
ing patron toward Cooper’s Alley, the nearest exit from the 
square. A cordon of athletes barred the path; but they were 
straining their ears to catch the rector’s repartees, and they 


made way at once for what they thought was a drunken man 


and his dutiful son, never dreaming that these two were the 
fount and origin of all the tumult. Coggin chose a route 
through the dimmest lanes; but their tranquillity enabled him 
to hear all the more clearly the cheers and groans from the 
square. 

The rector by this time was a mass of aches and cramps. St. 
Michael’s clock chimed half-past nine. | 
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‘‘All this is very amusing,’’ he cried, ‘‘but I have toothache 
in my elbows. I’m going to say ‘good night.’ ”’ 

‘‘Time you did!’’ shrilled Joe Duton. ‘‘Come down! Now 
then, men, fair ’s fair. Give a hearing to George Placker.’’ 

Those who took up the ery and echoed, ‘‘Placker, Placker!’’ 
were less than one sixth of the company; but their tone was 
fierce and insistent. The rector sighed. He knew it was fair 
that Placker should speak, and he was not afraid of him as 
an opponent. But it was virtually certain that the bill-sticker 
would once more be guyed and baited by ’prentices and that, 
when a hearing was secured for him, he would speak bitterly 
and wildly. 

‘*Placker, Placker, Pla-a-acker.’’ The howls grew ugly. 

Raising his free hand to enjoin silence, the rector took up 

the challenge and said loudly: 

**Certainly—Mr. Placker. I beg you to give him as fair 
and as quiet a hearing as you have given me.”’ 


All heads were turned to the Waterloo monument. There, 7 


in the torch-light, sat the bronze duke on his bronze horse. 
But there was no sign of Placker. 

‘Mr. Placker!’’ the rector called out, with a voice like a 
trumpet. ‘‘Where is Mr. Placker?’’ 

A deep hush followed—the deepest hush of the evening. It 
lasted some seconds before a childish voice, of most comical 
clearness and shrillness, broke in with the answer: 

‘He ’s gone home.’’ 

The tiny boy with the very big boots had spoken. Nobody 
except those close beside him could see the little ruddy face, 
and the oddity of his penetrating treble drew a vast burst of 
laughter. 

‘‘ Gone home, has he?’’ said the rector. ‘‘Oh—and where is 
Harry Coggin?”’ | 

Another hush prevailed.. The four bearers looked round 
scared, and saw nothing but an empty chair. While they were 
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still staring at it, the shrill, clear voice sang out more oddly 
than before: 

‘‘He’s gone home.’’ 

Abraham Hobson stopped and lifted the child on his 
shoulder, where he sat with his ruddy little face illuminated 
by two torches and with his enormous boots drumming Hob- 
son’s broad chest. Not in the least abashed, he piped out 
again: 

‘He’s gone home.’’ 

Placker’s few stalwarts shrank together, speechless. When 
they found their tongues some of them cried: ‘‘It ’s a liel”? 
But their search for the lost pair was without avail, and mean- 
while the mocking uproar of the fickle crowd had become tre- 
mendous. Abraham Hobson held the shrill child still higher, 
whereupon everybody roared: ‘‘He’s gone home,’’ and the 
band played ‘‘The Minstrel Boy to the War Is Gone.’’ 

Mr. Redding bent down and whispered into the ear of Jim 
Petch a message which Petch promptly passed on to Mr. 
Crump, the band-master. Mr. Crump proceeded to work up 
a grandiose crescendo in the tune, and then, in the middle of 
a bar, he suddenly stopped the music dead. A ludicrous mo- 
ment followed, when several remarks (which the music should 
have swaddled up) leapt stark into the air, to the chagrin of 
those who had uttered them. Then came bewildered silence. 
This was what the rector had hoped for, and he seized the 
advantage. 

‘‘ As Mr. Placker has gone home,’’ he said, ‘‘and as Master 
Coggin has gone home—I propose, ladies and gentlemen, that 
we go home too. ‘God Save the Queen!’ ” 

The drummers had begun the rolling of side-drums with 
which they always introduced the national anthem, when the 
shrill voice of the ruddy child once more pierced the night. 
From his high seat he had caught sight of bobbing helmets 
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glinting under the gas-lamp which looked down from the old 
arch at the top of Westgate Street. He yelled: 

‘The Mangel Wurzels! The Mangel Wurzels!’’ 

It was Major Tasker at the head of fifty or sixty yeomanry. 
The yeomanry were nearly all young farmers, and Bulford 
boys invariably spoke of them as the Mangold (or Mangel) 
Wurzels. But not the queen’s own horse guards could have 
made a braver sight. The horses came on grandly, striking 
sparks from the cobble-stones and jangling their bright chains. 
As for the men, they had clapped on their showy uniforms and 
they rode proudly, sword in hand and with carbines in their 
holsters. The troops filled Westgate Street, and seemed to be 
three hundred strong rather than three score. 

Somebody darted down the town-hall steps and ran up to 
Major Tasker. The old officer grasped the situation at once 
and shouted some words of command. Instantly his men 
poured into the square and formed up in a line stretching 
right across it. Crump, the band-master, raised his baton 
high and then brought it down like a truncheon, as if to smite 
one of the queen’s enemies on the skull. Out crashed ‘‘God 
Save the Queen.’’ 

With heart and voice the crowd began to sing. When Joe 
Dutton and two or three others failed to uncover, their hats 
were plucked from their heads and sent spinning across the 
square. As for the Yeomanry, the men sat stiffly in their sad- 
dles, at the salute, with drawn sabers shining in the torch- 
light. The bronze Duke of Wellington, on the Waterloo monu- 
ment facing them, was not more motionless than these fifty 
or sixty horsemen. Yet they did not strike awe into a single 
heart, for the people had swung right round, and all of them 
acclaimed the soldiers as fellow-champions of law and order. 

To Freeman Pumphrey, however, this irruption of cavalry 
meant the nipping of a revolution and a triumph of the 
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Crown and the Church. His indifference to speeches equaled 
his contempt for sermons, and he had not listened to a word 
of the rector’s appeals. All he discerned was that Chartists 
and atheists had broken loose in Bulford and that the Yeo- 
manry were making the rebels sing ‘‘God Save the Queen.’’ 
Accordingly, on his own responsibility, he laid hands on a 
scratch team of ringers and dragged them headlong to St. 
Michael’s tower. 

Meanwhile, Bighead Bayliss, the gunsmith’s ’prentice and 
his chums were heading hot-foot for the slaughter-yard, with a 
packet of rockets and some more maroons. Just as the noble 
clangor of the giant bells smote the rector’s astonished ear, his 
eye winced before a swishing flight of yellow fire. The first 
rocket was stabbing the sky. A maroon went off like a great 
gun. | 

When ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ had been sung to the end, 
delirious voices demanded ‘‘Rule Britannia.’’ The rockets 
hissed and burst in galaxies of colored stars and the bells 
boomed and banged and crashed and clanged. Nor were St. 
Michael’s the only bells that night. Old Theophilus Chick, the 
sexton of St. Peter’s, who was deaf to human voices but could 
somehow hear a bell half a mile away, jumped out of bed at 
the sound of St. Michael’s peal and set going the old machine 
by which his own noisy bells could.be made to play ‘‘Glory to 
Thee, My God, this Night.’’ Five miles to the north, the peo- 
ple at Skilbury-on-the Hill, seeing the rockets and hearing 
the bells, concluded that a royal prince was born and at once 
lighted the huge bonfire which was kept ready on Skilbury 
Beacon. 

As throats and trumpets finished ‘‘Hearts of Oak’’ for the 
third time, the last bouquet of rockets bloomed gaudy against 
the violet sky and crumbled to a few grains of bright dust. 
It was the beginning of the end. The band blared out one 
more verse of ‘‘God Save the Queen,’’ molto maestoso e fortis- 
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simo, and then laughing, cheering, romping, chaffing, arguing, 
the townsfolk went home. 

George Placker heard the crashing joy-bells as he limped 
along Pig Lane with a shaving of raw beef over his left eye. 
And Harry Coggin, lying bruised and sick on his hard bed, 
saw through the narrow window a blood-red rocket tearing the 
velvet night. 


CHAPTER XI 


AR on the wrong side of midnight William Coggin was 
F delivered, like a present of game, to his terrified wife 

by some persons unknown. Clay caked his boots and 
trousers. He was wearing another man’s hat, much better 
than his own. His bushy hair was tousled and two buttons 
had disappeared from his waistcoat. Some crumbs of cheese 
hung caught in the patriarchal beard. Worst of all, William 
Coggin was light-headed. He did not proffer any narrative or 
apology, but contented himself with babbling the praises of 
certain quarts of beer and drams of brandy which he had im- 
bibed gratis, at an inn which he had forgotten, with some 
companions whom he did not know. While he was being put 
to bed he tittered a good deal and repeatedly chirped: ‘‘ Three 
cheers for Coggin.’’ When the candle had been blown out, 
he fell asleep at-once and slept like a log for five hours. 

Next morning, toward seven o’clock—an hour later than his 
usual time—William Coggin rose up and made his way to 
the yard. For the first time in his life he had a furred tongue 
and a splitting headache. Further, from among some dim 
and chastening recollections of the night before there was 
emerging the one clear fact that his yard had been raided and 
looted, for William Coggin had looked on, a sober but help- 
less spectator, while his tarred ropes were being chopped up 
and while Pig Lane was making free with his old iron. 

As Mr. Coggin entered the yard he saw Harry already at 
work. The father did not bestow upon his son one word of 
congratulation or reproof. Indeed, he abstained from men- 
tioning either the scholarship or the procession. With sulky 
mutterings he went round the yard, exaggerating every trivial 
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pound the lot. From time to time he licked his lips like a 
thirsty animal, and he often put up his hand to his head. 

Harry disappeared into one of the sheds and returned a 
few minutes later with their breakfast. He had covered an 
old tray with a clean, coarse cloth and had placed on it two 
mugs, a metal tea-pot steaming at the spout, half a brown 
loaf, some milk, and three thick slices of cold boiled bacon. 
William Coggin gripped his mug with unsteady, impatient 
hands, and drank about a pint of tea at a draught; but he 
could make no headway with his brown bread and bacon. So 
Harry found himself with two slices instead of the one which 
was his usual ration. 

When breakfast was finished the Robson Scholar rose rather 
wearily from the box on which he had been sitting; but be- 
fore he had crossed the door-sill of the shed, something as big 
and as dark as a blackbird came lumping through the air. 
It crashed on the stones, and Harry saw that it was a lidless 
kettle. As he moved to pick it up, the kettle was followed 
by a frying-pan with a large hole in it. Voices murmured out- 
side. Then came flying over the high gate a small foot-bath, 
an iron ladle, two pokers, a door-bell and an ash-pan. Harry — 
ducked his head and sought cover. 

A rumor had run round Pig Lane at daybreak that there 
might be trouble and that it would be prudent to get Coggin’s 
old iron off one’s hands. For over half an hour this inter- 
mittent shower of ironmongery continued to fall, and, at every 
erash, the marine-store dealer, who was all nerves, Jumped 
as if he had been shot. But when the bombardment ceased he 
drank a prodigious draught of cold tea and quickly became 
himself again. 

About eight o’clock a band of cheerful visitors hammered 
at the big door, which by this time had been locked from the 
inside, and loudly called for Bill Coggin and Harry Coggin. 
They were neither admitted nor answered, and the two Cog- 
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gins plodded on with their sorting. Many pots and pans and 
sundries were still missing, but, on the other hand, some still 
serviceable utensils which did not belong to Coggin at all 
had been flung over the door by the Pig Lane men, who had 
hurriedly picked up the first old metal object they came 
across. 

Not until nine, when he expected a barge from Demehaven, 
did Mr. Coggin open the door. He went out on the tow- 
path circumspectly. The barge was not in sight, but two 
very fine gentlemen, with silk hats and gloves and canes, 
came briskly forward. 

‘‘Mr. Coggin, I presume?’’ said the elder of the pair. 
‘Of course. And this is Mr. Starkie. You know all about 
Mr. Starkie. Of course. My name is Haslett—Mr. Starkie’s 
agent, of course.”’ 

William Coggin looked at the two strangers with abundant 
respect but without intelligence. He took not the faintest 
interest in politics, and was the one man in Bulford who did 
not know that Mr. Starkie was canvassing the electors as a 
candidate for Parliament. The blankness of Coggin’s face 
was misinterpreted by Mr. Haslett as sullen opposition, and 
he darted at Mr. Starkie an admonishing look. 

‘I ’m delighted to meet you, Mr. Coggin,’’ said Mr. Starkie, 
more than cordially. ‘‘Delighted. Proud. In fact, very 
glad. I’m always an early bird, Mr. Coggin—like yourself. 
The rich can afford to lie a-bed, but we working-men—you 
know I count myself a working-man, Mr. Coggin—must be 
up and doing with the lark. This morning I got up a bit 
late—must have been six o’clock—or Mr. Haslett and I would 
have been here earlier to congratulate you on your son’s ex- 
traordinary success. I was delighted. Proud. For the lad’s 
own sake, first and foremost, of course; but also because he 


has—he has—”’ 
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class privilege,” said Mr. Haslett, who always wrote Mr. 
Starkie’s speeches for him, ‘‘and he has planted in the breach 
the banner of the People.’’ 

“I’m only a poor man,’’ said. William Coggin, stupid and 
uneasy. He meant no more than that he was an ignorant 
and humble person, who would be out of his depths if he 
wandered into politics. But Mr. Haslett threw him a grate- 
ful glance. One Bulford elector out of every three expected 
a money bribe before promising a vote; but few of these free 
and independent citizens were open and straightforward about 
it, and the bribes had to be smuggled into their palms on 
roundabout pretexts, so as to save their faces. Here, how- 
ever, stood a man clear of cant, who said candidly and with 
no beating about the bush that he was short of money. 

Mr. John Lawson Starkie—there had not long been the 
Lawson in his name—was a man absolutely without principle. 
From his father, a self-made man, he had inherited two long 
rows of mean cottages and some market-gardens just outside 
Demehaven, and when the railway company needed these hov- 
els and flats for sidings and a goods-station, John Starkie had 
contrived to extort so huge a price that his income sprang 
up at one bound from six hundred to two thousand pounds 
a year. Thenceforward he devoted himself to forestalling 
railway promoters and corporations in the purchase of sites 
vital to their undertakings, and he became a very rich man. 
He was less happy, however, than many a beggar. Partly 
from self-interest and partly from a passion for notoriety, 
he had set his whole heart on entering Parliament, but the 
gates and ways were barred. In the country lying round 
Demehaven there were as many Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment as Conservative; but these Liberal members, like their 
nominal opponents, came from the aristocratic class and would 
have nothing to do with a social outsider and a suspectable 
financier. | 
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Disdained at Demehaven, Mr. Starkie was come to Bulford, 
hoping to be adopted as Liberal candidate. Once more, how- 
ever, his money failed to talk loud enough. The Bulford 
Liberals recoiled to the other extreme and chose young Lord 
Richard Wynchurch as their champion. Mr. Starkie’s indig- 
nation was unbounded, and he swore revenge. In ordinary 
circumstances Lord Richard would almost certainly have tri- 
umphed at the next election, for Bulford believed in pendulum 
politics, and it was current talk that the Tory had earned 
a rest and that it was time ‘‘to give the other side an in- 
nings.’’ All the same, the approaching contest was sure to 
be rather a close one, and Starkie saw that if he could filch 
away a few votes—Haslett said five hundred would be ample 
—from the Liberal, then Lord Richard would lose the day, 
the Conservative would be reélected, and Mr. Starkie would 
be avenged. 

Five hundred votes, however, meant a lot of getting. The 
first hundred and fifty or so could be had for the asking, 
because Mr. Starkie was standing as an advanced Radical. 
George Placker’s friends, who made noise enough for a thou .- 
sand, could not muster more than seventy votes all told; but 
in a town like Bulford there was always an undergrowth of 
private grudges and hereditary vendettas from which a few 
dozens of votes could be rooted out in favor of any stranger. 
Further, Mr. Starkie counted on gaining not a few votes by 
promising to begin doing wonders for Bulford in the event 
of his being elected to the House of Commons. Knowing full 
well that there was not the faintest danger of his having to 
redeem these promises, he produced them on a tempting scale. 
Still, in the most favorable circumstances, he would be two 
or three hundred votes short. And votes in Bulford had gone 
up to such a frightful price that Mr. Starkie, with no funds 
beyond his own to draw on, was beginning to dread his heavy- 
weight antagonists, backed as they were by rich party organ- 
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izations and powerful interests. He had therefore embraced 
eagerly Mr. Haslett’s cunning idea for getting perhaps a 
hundred votes on the cheap by means of little Harry Coggin. 

“I’m only a poor man,’’ William Coggin said once more. 
The half-nod which Haslett had made toward Starkie, and 
the half-wink which Starkie had given his agent in return, 
were making the marine-store dealer feel his helplessness 
amidst all these strange happenings. 

‘We know you are a poor man,” said Mr. Haslett, with 
his utmost pretense of geniality. ‘‘That is why Mr. Starkie 
and I are here this morning. Poverty is no disgrace, my 
friend. On the contrary, it is often more honorable than 
riches. Surely it is better to be a man like yourself, with a 
light purse and an unburdened conscience, than to have coffers 
overflowing with gold and a conscience heavy-laden with sins 
against the widow and the orphan and the toiling poor. 

‘‘Poverty is no disgrace—I repeat it, Mr. Coggin,’’ Mr. 
Haslett went on. ‘‘But, while there is no disgrace, it is some- 
times a considerable inconvenience. And Mr. Starkie, who 
has the kindest heart that ever beat in a human breast—I 
say before his face just what I say behind Mr. Starkie’s 
back—Mr. Starkie is feeling very much afraid that perhaps 
your honorable poverty may be causing you anxiety now that 
your remarkable little son is about to enter a first-class school. 
Of course we know that there will be no fees to pay. The 
Samuel Robson Scholarship provides all that sort of thing. 
But the lad will need clothes and pocket-money, so as to hold 
up his head among the pampered youth of the opulent and 
privileged classes. Furthermore, Mr. Starkie understands 
that your son has hitherto helped you in this—this business, 
and that you must now find yourself compelled to engage some 
other assistant. These are heavy expenses for a poor man 
to face, and it would be unjust to blame you if you should 
decide that your boy cannot avail himself of the scholarship. 
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Therefore, Mr. Starkie asks you to give him a great pleasure. 
We estimate the costs to which you will be put at fifty pounds 
—say fifty guineas, to be on the safe side. Mr. Starkie begs 
the privilege of providing this amount. All he asks in return 
is that the affair should be kept private. You understand, 
Mr. Coggin, that there are base and malicious people who, 
if they knew about these guineas, might put forward the dis- 
gusting suggestion that Mr. Starkie is trying to influence you 
and your friends in view of the election. So not a word. 
Of course you can tell your good wife, but nobody else.’’ 

The slow brains of William Coggin had not absorbed half 
of Mr. Haslett’s announcement, when they received a help- 
ing jog. Mr. Starkie drew from a pocket a neat little bag 
purse. After glancing both ways to make sure that there was 
nobody else on the tow-path, he worked off a bright steel 
ring which closed the purse and poured a jingling stream of 
coins into Coggin’s hand. 

‘‘Count them,’’ said Mr. Haslett. And when the speech- 
less marine-store dealer failed to obey him, he himself began 
picking up the money and counting it, coin by coin, back into 
the bag. There were fifty new sovereigns, five new half- 
sovereigns and one new half-crown. ‘‘Fifty guineas,’’ he 
said; ‘‘don’t trouble to thank Mr. Starkie. He would n’t like 
it. Put the bag in your pocket—and not a word to anybody 
except your good lady. We wish you luck, Mr. Coggin—you 
and Mr. Coggin, junior, as well. Good morning.”’ 

As the two shiny hats and the two fine coats disappeared 
round the corner of Pig Lane, William Coggin slowly shoved 
the bag into the secret pocket which usually held his little 
earnings when he sold stuff in Demehaven. By this time 
amazement had given place to dull acquiescence in events. 
Astonishing things had been happening since eight o’clock 
last night, and this was merely one more. If, at that moment, 
Queen Victoria had come along the tow-path in a golden coach 
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drawn by cream-colored horses to tell him that he was hence- 
forth to be known as Lord Coggin of Ragshop, he would have 
accepted his hard fate with perfect docility and without ex- 
citement. 

‘Well, we ’ve done something,” chuckled Mr. Haslett as 
soon as he was out of Coggin’s sight. 

Mr. Starkie, who hated early rising, replied without en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘Yes. We have parted with fifty guineas.’’ 

‘‘And those fifty guineas are going to do us more good 
than the five hundred you paid away last week. The old-clo’ 
man is a blockhead—the very man we want. He’s rushing 
home by this time to show his wife the pieces and to tell her 
that she must n’t mention them to a living soul. You know 
what ‘ll happen. Before half-past ten Mrs. Old-Clo’ will have 
passed it on, as a sacred secret, to Mrs. Cobbler, to Mrs. Tinker, 
to Mrs. Dustman, and to Mrs. Coal-heaver. By to-night all 
Pig Lane will know it. Better still, they ll all know that 
you did n’t want them to know it—that you do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame! Eh? I tell you that by doing 
this, slap on top of last night’s procession, you ‘Il have made 
yourself the most popular man in Bulford.”’ 

“I want my breakfast,’’ said Mr. Starkie. 

Mr. Haslett was hurt. But he did not lose confidence in 
his plan. He was regarded as a knowing man of the world; 
but he nearly always shaped his course by some shallow or 
untrue proverb. His three favorites were ‘‘No smoke without 
fire”; ‘‘Every man has his price’’; and ‘‘Tell a secret to a 
woman and you have told it to all the world.’’ 

William Coggin worked hard until dinner-time, when he 
went home, leaving Harry in charge of the yard. Over the 
steak which had furnished a salve for George Placker’s eye, 
he told his wife about Mr. Starkie’s visit, and gave her the 
fifty guineas to keep. 

‘They say that Harry won’t be expected at the school till 
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August—not till after the boys’ holidays,’’ added William 
Coggin. 3 

Mrs. Coggin dropped the bit of potato she was about to eat. 
She nearly swooned away. Fortunately a mug of cold water 
was at her elbow and she recovered self-possession without her 
paleness being noticed. August !—School in August! Up to 
this moment William Coggin had never uttered one word 
which gave hope that he would allow Harry to use the scholar- 
ship, or to receive any other kind of schooling. When the 
blood came back to her face Mrs. Coggin looked ten years 
younger and as gay-hearted as a country girl at a fair. 

‘‘Now don’t forget,’ commanded Coggin, ‘‘that these ’ere 
fifty guineas are a dead secret. That ’s what the two gents 
said. One of them was very particular about it. ‘Not a word 
to a living soul,’ he said, ‘except to your good lady.’ Now 
don’t forget.’’ | 

William Coggin finished his dinner with a mug of strong 
tea and went back to the yard. As his clumsy steps ceased to 
sound in her ears Mrs. Coggin ran upstairs and fell on her 
knees beside the bed, pouring out a babble of prayers and 
thanksgivings and sobs and laughter. Very soon she sprang 
to her feet again. At that moment her suppressed youth 
woke to wild life and burst its wan grave-clothes. She 
danced. She sang. The mean room was too small to hold 
her. She grabbed her bonnet and shawl. Mrs. Coggin had 
not one bosom friend; indeed, she could not have named a 
single neighbor with whom she had ever exchanged confi- 
dences. All the same, she felt that she must run, run, run, 
telling every mother in Bulford the glorious news. 

The shawl was on her shoulders when she remembered Cog- 
gin’s command. She sat down wearily, and the shawl slipped 
to the ground, The glow faded away from her cheek, the 
radiance died in her eyes. Once more she was the gray 
drudge, and she crept back humbly into her drab loneliness. 
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‘‘Not a word to a living soul.’’ It was hard. But the 
two gentlemen had been so strong about it. Besides, Heaven, 
in granting her month-long prayers, had sent this great- 
hearted Mr. Starkie to be the instrument of Providence; and 
how could she defy the wish of Heaven’s chosen messenger ? 


CHAPTER XII 


HROUGHOUT a long June day wreaths of steam, dis- 
torted now and again by puffs of smoke, hung round 


the head of Skilbury Beacon. At the County Club 
Mr. Somerville vainly tried to contrast the murky Beacon 
with Vesuvius, which he had once seen from the deck of 
a yacht in the Bay of Naples; but nobody would listen. 
Coggin’s procession had aroused bitter anger in the higher 
circles of Bulford, and Mr. Somerville’s trifling was despised 
and resented. 

For a little while even the rector was on the point of call- 
ing for a stool of repentance. During his speeches to the 
crowd the night before he had known nothing of the fight at 
the Bulcaster Arms, of the raid on the Drill Hall, and of some 
other still more ugly occurrences. The details were made 
known to him by Alderman Ditchling, who rounded off his 
recital with the words: 

“If you had been aware of all this, Mr. Redding, I have 
no doubt that you would have stood aside. In that case the 
rioters would have learned a sharp lesson and such excesses 
would not be repeated.’’ 

The rector walked along with the alderman for some min- 
utes, his head down and his brows puckered. At last he saw 
light and answered firmly: 

‘‘It is providential that I knew nothing of what happened 
before the procession came into the square. Had I known, 
I might, as you say, have stood aside; and there would have 
been bloodshed.’’ 

‘*Call it just punishment.’’ 

‘No. All was overruled for the best. If a single man had 
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been shot or sabered by the yeomanry blood would have flowed 
on both sides and animosities would have been kindled which 
would outlive two generations, I took the right course. The 
bells and the bonfire were extremely unfortunate. All the 
same, everybody went home singing ‘God Save the Queen.’ ’’ 

Alderman Ditchling shook his head and turned away. But 
Mr. Redding was not allowed to regain the rectory in peace. 
At every corner a rough hand was held out to clasp his own. 
Most of the grips were hearty and respectful, but a few were 
insolent, factious, and almost patronizing. And while the 
humbler sort pressed round him in admiration, certain prom- 
inent citizens, in the most pointed manner, crossed to the 
other side of the street and cut the rector dead. Those who 
did not avoid him either gave him cold looks or made him 
stop to hear lectures. One burgess told him with glee about 
Placker’s black eye. 

In George Street he ran against Mr. Swynnerton, the sharp- 
tongued vicar of St. Peter’s, who cried: 

‘Hallo! So you ’ve turned Socialist? You ’ve been read- 
ing Kingsley’s precious book, ‘ Alton Locke,’ now, have n’t 
you?’’ 

‘I defy anybody to read ‘Alton Locke,’ ’’ replied Mr. Red- 
ding with much good temper. ‘‘I ’ve read most of it, and 
then I stuck fast.’’ 

‘‘ Well, in any case you ’ll have to find me a new sexton. 
Old Theophilus Chick will die of shame as soon as he under- 
stands that he has rung St. Peter’s bells for the Chartists. 
And who ’s going to pay for getting up more coals and tar- 
barrels to the top of Skilbury Beacon? By Jove! Here’s 
all Skilbury coming down the street!’’ 

The squire and the parson of Skilbury were indeed ap- 
proaching. The squire, who had started the bonfire, looked 
crestfallen, and the parson indignant. Mr. Redding shook 
hands with both of them and then turned them over to Mr. 
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Swynnerton, who told them the tale of the procession, with 
some embellishments and with many caustic comments. 

At the rectory gate Mr. Redding came to a halt. Here was 
home, but not a welcome. Although Mrs. Redding was too 
submissive a wife to criticize her husband’s public actions, 
she had not been able to conceal her repugnance toward the 
marine store and her distress at all that was going on. So 
the rector swerved into the graveyard and entered the church. 
During these last few weeks its long aisles had come to be 
his cloisters, where he often walked up and down pondering 
the new problems which were swarming thick around him. 

A sense of humor had saved the rector more than once, 
and it did not fail him now. He knew that his handling of 
the ugly crowd in the square had been a great personal tri- 
umph; but he knew also that events and circumstances had 
conspired marvelously in his favor, and that he must draw 
no flattering deductions. Another man, in his place, might 
have succumbed to the temptation of coming out as a clerical 
demagogue, a ‘‘people’s parson,” but Mr. Redding kept his 
head. He did not minimize the grave fact that his pleasant 
social intercourse with the wealthier and more civilized fam- 
ilies in Bulford must henceforward be curtailed; and to a 
man of his companionable habits this would be no small loss. 
All the same, he was determined never to thaw himself free 
of the frosty disapproval of one class by kindling an unholy 
glow of popularity with another class whereat to warm his 
hands and soothe his pride. More strongly than ever before 
he resolved to live above class and party, and to spend him- 
self impartially for rich and poor, for high and low. 

The happenings of the last fifteen hours moved in a crowded 
and vivid pageant before his mind. When he recalled once 
again the scene in the square he could not restrain an out- 
right laugh. But the laugh soon died. What was to be the 
sequel? His wife and his young son must immediately begin 
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to suffer the loss of friends and of social amusements. As 
for himself, a hundred animosities would begin to thwart and 
vex him in his work. Having publicly announced that he 
had sworn to purge the Bulford charities of corruption, he 
could not go back; and the way forward was through thorn- 
brakes and across the lairs of wolves. Not least, there was the 
affair of Harry Coggin. He, the rector, had awarded the 
scholarship and he felt bound to see to it that neither Mr. 
Lampit nor anybody else should bring his award to nought. 

It was high noon. He could feel that the air outside vi- 
brated with hot June sunlight; but the empty church was 
cool and dim, as if it belonged to another clime and another 
age. Yet the church seemed more real, more credible, than 
the faintly humming world on the other side of the window- 
panes. Lampit, Currington, Rambury, and their fellows 
seemed perky little puppets, squeaking their nonsense which 
died as they uttered it. The solid and undeniable men and 
women were those who were called dead and gone: William 
Phipps, Dame Cicely Spenniforth, Judith Birch, Samuel Rob- 
son. For weeks the rector’s leisure had nearly all been spent 
in studying the records of these people, in poring over their 
testaments and in so sympathetically reconstructing their cir- 
cumstances that, like the prophet Ezekiel’s dry bones, they 
reclothed themselves with flesh and refilled their veins with 
blood and their lungs with full breath and stood upon their 
feet, alive and alert. 

Without knowing it, and without using direct forms of 
address, the rector had begun to commune and almost to con- 
sult with these uncanonized saints, until he became persuaded 
that he knew Dame Cicely Spenniforth’s mind about the 
dowries, Judith Birch’s about the widow’s loaves, and Samuel 
Robson’s about little Coggin. These musings, as he would 
have called them, cleared his mind and braced his will. But, 
on this June morning, suddenly the homely and comfortable 
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sense of their presence and their approval was withdrawn 
from him. William Phipps and Judith Birch and Samuel 
Robson quietly relapsed again into dust beneath their marble 
slabs or in their sepulchral urns. He was alone; numbed, 
forlorn, alone. 

Mr. Redding, though sincere, had never been a very pious 
man. His private prayers had always been short, formal, 
and distant. He served but did not love God. To-day, how- 
ever, he felt the need of prayer, of transcending his petty Bul- 
ford cares, and of healing his faintness and foolishness by 
plunging deep into God’s All-Might and All-Wisdom. But 
God seemed too high, too majestical, too unapproachable in 
His blinding holiness. The rector sank down beside the Den- 
niker chantry, and, without realizing what he was doing, he 
took and grasped the stone hand of old Michael Denniker— 
the bare hand, with the great gauntlet lying beside it. For 
had he not read how the old fighter, after a swashbuckling 
youth and turbulent middle age, had heroically acquired al- 
most an anchorite’s habit of prayer? Had he not read how 
an enemy who spied upon him in the dead of night, with 
murderous intent, let drop his blade when he found the old 
warrior, barefooted and in a single scanty garment, prostrate 
on the cold stones before a crucifix, craving pardon for his 
own sins and beseeching blessings for all his enemies, and most 
of all for the enemy who was crouching in the shadow to slay 
him ? 

If Mr. Redding had not been overwrought through the ex- 
citements and the acute physical strain of the night before, 
he might have perceived that he, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, was virtually invoking the intercession of a saint, 
and he would have sprung to his feet in a vexation approach- 
ing disgust; for, despite his broad-mindedness in other re- 
spects, he clung stoutly to his prejudice against popery and 
all its ways. But no such thought came to him. Controver- 
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sial theology had never been one of his strong points, and its 
bogeys did not lurk in the corners of his brain, waiting to 
pounce upon his natural impulses. So he simply let himself 
go, like a weary child on the morrow of a birthday feast, 
clinging to a beloved father’s hand. 

When he came to himself the rector saw his nearest duties 
with keener eyes and in a clearer light. If he had troubled 
to ask whence came this sharper vision, his rationalizing habit 
of mind would have explained it all by his brief repose in 
the chantry, and he would have revolted at the suggestion that 
perhaps a saint, mighty in prayer and standing in the very 
presence of God, had won for him this favor. And yet the 
illumination was extraordinary. It was as though a new self 
had been born in him and that this new self was admonishing 
the old. 

‘‘You have vowed to root up all the weeds which have been 
choking these Bulford charities,’’ said the new self, ‘‘and you 
have vowed well. But think. Is it enough merely to appoint 
faithful stewards for the charities of hundreds of years ago? 
Is nobody in Bulford to-day going to do new charitable deeds 
of his very own? If so, somebody must begin, and why not 
you—yourself—you? What if Samuel Robson had done no 
more than watch over the charity of Judith Birch? And 
what if Judith Birch had been content with looking after the 
charities of Cicely Spenniforth?’’ 

From this new standpoint, Mr. Redding surveyed his own 
daily life with shame. He gave money to the poor and he 
subscribed to several philanthropic societies; but never had 
he denied himself on a large scale to help his fellow-men. 
Some odd facts from their lives of the Bulford worthies 
pricked his conscience smartly. Samuel Robson drank a very 
little very small beer from a horn cup and supped off bread 
and cheese on a wooden platter in order that he might never 
lack a shilling or a loaf for the widow and the orphan. 
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Judith Birch was said to have had only two best gowns in 
forty years, and William Phipps laid thousands of the bricks 
of the almshouses with his own frail hands. 

On any day in the year, Good Friday not excepted, Mr. 
Redding ate a better dinner at the rectory than any of these 
dead-and-gone benefactors had ever sniffed or seen, even from 
afar. At least once a week a new book found its way to the 
rectory shelves, or a new shrub to the garden, or a new dozen 
of choice wine to the cellar, or a new print to the portfolio. 
And yet he, Oswald Redding, was charged with the cure of 
the souls in Bulford and was called Reverend because he was 
supposed to have renounced the world and the flesh so that 
he might live for God and for the immortal part of men. 
This recognition of his long self-indulgence hurt the rector 
like a probing knife; but it did not press him down into de- 
jection. On the contrary, it spurred him to amendment, to 
reparation, to action. 

‘‘This afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘I will go and see George 
Placker.’’ 

He hurried out of doors without a moment of pious eleva- 
tion, as if the church had been no more than a public hall. 
At home he made a hearty meal of stewed lamb and green 
peas, with gooseberry fool to follow; for the food was there, 
and he did not propose to inaugurate austerities which would 
have hurt other people as much as himself. But when Mrs. 
Redding disposed herself on a sofa for her usual half-hour’s 
rest, the rector mounted the stairs and began his aspostolic 
life. 

On the study table lay a note from Ganthony & Reppington, 
the best and the most expensive tailors in the county, with a 
neat bundle of cloth cuttings. Beside it was a half-finished 
letter in reply, which the rector had begun to write after 
breakfast. Mr. Redding smiled and passed into his dressing- 
room. One wall was hidden by a vast wardrobe-cupboard, 
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which he opened. The rector had always been a dressy man, 
appreciating subtleties of cut and fit to which most of his 
clerical brethren were blind. He unhooked and unfolded 
coat after coat, suit after suit, and looked at them long enough 
in the strong June light to perceive all their shortcomings. 
Then he put everything back in its place, returned to the 
study, and tore his letter to Ganthony & Reppington into 
strips and shreds. 

Twenty-five minutes later he stood on George Placker’s door- 
step. He might have done the journey in half the time by 
going via Pig Lane, but his appearance in Pig Lane on that 
particular afternoon could have been misinterpreted. A thin, 
hopeless-looking woman, still young enough to be a rustic 
beauty if she had stayed in her native village, opened the door. 
He guessed that this was Mrs. Placker, and she knew the 
rector well by sight. 

At a first glance the Placker living-room seemed solidly 
furnished, but Mr. Redding soon discerned that the big presses 
and table and benches were mere carpenter’s work, evidently 
put together and painted by George Placker at the outset of 
his married life. Brass candlesticks, a clock, a family Bible, 
colored prints, bright pans, and the other little treasures 
which one usually found in the homes of the thrifty poor 
were missing. If the Plackers had ever owned such things, 
they had all been sold or pawned. Both the windows had 
been closed, in spite of the heat. In a wooden cradle a tiny 
baby lay fast asleep, with a black kitten curled up at its feet. 

‘‘Your husband was hurt last night, I hear,’’ said Mr. Red- 
ding. ‘‘I’m sorry, very sorry. Is he well enough to see 
met” 

Terrified lest the sleeping man up-stairs should awake and 
hear his adversary’s voice, Mrs. Placker silenced the rector 
by a desperate gesture and led him through the scullery into 
an untidy back yard, where Placker kept a crazy ladder and 
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a few pails and brushes and paint-pots. There, in low and 
hurried tones, she begged her visitor to go away. 

Mr. Redding did not go away for a quarter of an hour. 
In that space of time he tactfully drew from Mrs. Placker 
her story. Since the beginning of May, when the idea of 
running Harry Coggin for the Robson Scholarship had first 
struck him, George Placker had done hardly a stroke of work. 
Most of his hours and all his shillings had been spent in pot- 
houses, where he talked and argued day and night. Mean- 
while he had clean forgotten that his wife’s quite recent con- 
finement unfitted her for doing the char-woman’s work by 
means of which the baker and the grocer were usually paid, 
and he had not brought one penny home. So absorbed was 
he in politics that he had even failed to notice the pawning 
of the brass warming-pan, once his chief pride. And now, 
to crown all, his eye was injured and the doctor ordered him 
a fortnight of darkness and idleness. 

While she answered, shamefully and unwillingly, the rec- 
tor’s questions, Mrs. Placker leant for support against the 
open door, the thin fingers of her left hand clasping the 
latch. From an outhouse two wondering little boys came 
creeping forward, and as they gained their mother’s skirts Mr. 
Redding saw at a glance that they were hungry. 

‘‘ See,” he said. ‘‘Here are two sixpences. Run off and 
buy yourselves some buns. And if you can spare a penny, 
bring back a sup of milk for pussy.”’ 

The sixpences suddenly hardened Mrs. Placker’s face, and 
if the rector had stopped at buns her country pride would 
have made her fling the pieces of silver back. But the sup 
of milk for pussy broke her down. To choke a sharp sob 
she half covered her face with her apron, and meanwhile the 
boys and the sixpences disappeared. 

‘‘It is providential,’’ said the rector, so gently and yet so 
confidently that his mere tones seemed to do her good, like 
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food and drink and medicine, “‘it is providential that you 
have told me about your struggle just now. Because, this 
very day, something happened to me which is going to save 
me at least twenty pounds a year: I mean, my own money— 
nothing to do with the parish. So I want you to do me a 
great favor. Let me, the one who has had good luck, pass 
a bit of it on to you. Nobody shall ever know. If your 
husband does not inquire, you are not obliged to tell him. 
Take this very small thank-offering. And if you are in any 
great trouble—send word to me.” 

Her cheeks were burning and her eyes were cast down, so 
he was able to tear a leaf from his pocket-book and wrap some 
coins in it. Pushing the package into her right hand, he 
slipped through the scullery into the kitchen and thence into 
the street. 

Minutes passed before Mrs. Placker, who had been fighting 
down her tears, looked up and began to stammer her refusal 
of the gift. With such light and agile steps had he escaped 
that she expected to see him still standing before her. Like 
a ghost he had vanished away. But there was the packet, 
crisp and hard and heavy. She opened it, expecting to find 
five shillings, and her fingers touched five sovereigns. A cry, 
more of fear than of joy, broke from her lips, and she plunged 
wildly after the lord of all this gold, to restore to him his 
own. 

She would have leapt out into the street on his track if 
two tumbling boys had not collided with her at the door. 
Both mouths were stuffed with currant bun, through which 
some excited statements were heard uncertainly. But there 
could be no mistaking the bagful of penny buns which one 
chatterer dropped on the table; nor had the black kitten any 
doubts as to the contents of the old green mug. Awakened by 
the noise, the baby cried and had to be plucked from its cot 
and comforted, while the kitten, with nose down and tail up, 
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lapped his milk and purred like a boiling kettle. Her doubts 
fled, and Mrs. Placker, in the twinkling of an eye, became 
the happiest woman alive. She had five pounds. And baby. 
Five pounds. And Georgie and Tommie. Five sovereigns. 
And pussy. Five broad pounds, And George Placker. 


CHAPTER XIII 


School began on St. John’s Day and ended on the first 

Monday after St. Laurence. This meant that the second 
week in August usually saw a sun-tanned, uproarious pack 
of old boys playfully baiting a handful of awkward new boys 
in the flint-paved quadrangle. It happened, however, that the 
first day after the summer vacation of 1851 was so drizzly 
and shivery that even the wildest and hottest spirits were 
damped and cooled. The boys broke into groups of twos and 
threes and fours wherever there was shelter. Every lad car- 
ried Xenophon or Euripides, Cesar or Virgil, under his arm; 
but the talk was all of boating and swimming and cricket and 
riding, of ponies and fox-terriers and black rabbits and white 
mice. Fifty boys talked, and perhaps a dozen listened. 

Apart from the others, Teddie Redding, the rector’s only 
son, lent an unwilling ear to Rambury Secundus, who had 
buttonholed him as he ran up the steps. Teddie burned to 
find Plog Hudson, who had promised him a guinea-pig; but 
Rambury Secundus was one of those softly insistent bores 
who will not be eluded. 

‘You were conspicuous by your absence last term,” said 
Rambury, who loved any stock phrase with a long word in it. 

‘Yes. I went to my uncle’s for Easter. My cousin died 
of scarlet fever while I was there; so I had to keep away 
from the school.’’ 

‘You’ve missed some exciting events. Have you heard 
about the Robson Scholarship—Horace Currington—the rag- 
and-bone man’s son, Coggin?”’ 

Although Teddie Redding made haste to say that he had 
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heard the whole story, many times over, this did not hinder 
the young bore from giving an account of the affair fifteen 
minutes long. His recital bristled with perversions and exag- 
gerations; but Teddie’s thoughts were with Plog Hudson and 
the guinea-pig. 

‘‘ Anyway,” concluded Rambury, ‘‘his parents know by this 
time what all Bulford thinks of their impudence, and they 
won’t have the face to send him here this morning.’’ 

‘‘Send who?’’ asked Teddie. 

‘‘Send whom? Why, their son, of course—the dirty little 
Coggin whom your father—I mean, who won the scholarship.”’’ 

At that moment the buzz and rattle of talk and laughter in 
the porch and on the steps snapped off short. 

‘It’s him,” murmured twenty voices. This was a Gram- 
mar School. 

Over the shining wet knobs of flint came a thin, pale, tall 
boy, with straight black hair and earnest gray eyes. He 
wore, self-consciously, a perfectly new suit of decently made 
clothes and a pair of squeaking new boots, with the tabs not 
tucked in. These accoutrements had been paid for by certain 
citizens of Bulford who had pressed their bounty on William 
Coggin, not because they wished well to his clever son, but 
because they bore grudges against the Curringtons and Ram- 
burys and their party. 

Harry Coggin, remembering the day of the scholarship 
examination, had pictured himself walking up to the big 
closed door and ringing the porter’s bell. His worst dreams 
had never prepared him for this living barricade across the 
portal. He glanced at the three-score faces. Some were 
stupid, some were cruel, many were derisive; but he did not 
see one that was kind. Lowering his gaze, he saw innumerable 
glossy collars, unspoilt hands and restless well-shod feet. His 
own collar rasped his neck, his hands were in the way, and 
his new boots pinched his feet. Growing paler than ever, he 
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stumbled forward until he was within a pace or two of the 
steps. But no gap appeared in the barrier of young legs and 
arms and chests and shoulders. 

If the death-white Coggin lacked the faintest idea of what 
ought next to be done, the rosy-cheeked phalanx was in no 
better case. All of a sudden, however, the taut string broke; 
for a small procession turned into the quadrangle and the 
porch soon rang with mock cheers. The Curringtons—four 
strong—were come, and in another minute they would be 
standing, all unconscious, at Coggin’s side. What evoked 
the sharpest and most scornful hurrahs was the sight of Hor- 
ace Currington bringing up the rear. The other Curringtons 
—two brothers and a cousin—were old boys whom everybody 
expected, but nobody had thought to see Horace, the loser of 
the Robson Scholarship. They did not know that, at the last 
minute, Mr. Currington had savagely faced paying the school- 
fees, to silence contemptuous tongues. 

As the four new-comers lined up alongside Coggin and 
saw that this boy with the tabs sticking out of his boots was 
the hated usurper, they did not try to hide their spite and 
disgust; and at this sorry sight the onlookers in the doorway, 
with all the cruelty of healthy school-boys, roared out shouts 
of delight, wherein the Curringtons’ nicknames were mingled 
with catchwords which the wincing victims understood. 
Then the throng fell apart and the boys from the back rows 
hurled themselves up-stairs, three or four steps at a time, 
emitting shrill whistles and barn-yard noises. 

In the Great Room the turmoil grew until a door at the 
far end opened. The Reverend Marcus Lampit and his assist- 
ants came in and frigid silence fell. Mr. Lampit was not one 
of those genial schoolmasters who temper the east wind to 
the shorn lamb, and it would never have entered his head to 
greet his pupils by expressing a hope that they had enjoyed 
their holiday. He sat down with a stern brow and nodded 
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to the head boy, who immediately came forward and called 
the roll. 

Harry Coggin, shrinking near the door, found with alarm 
that he was in a world even stranger than his fears. As 
each name was called, its possessor shouted or muttered or 
squealed an un-English syllable. Some cried ‘‘Ad,’’ others 
drawled ‘‘ A-a-a-ds,’’ and yet others hissed ‘‘S’m!’’ At last 
it flashed upon Coggin that all these answers were meant to 
be the same. His Latin went far enough for him to know 
that ‘‘Adsum’’ meant ‘‘I am here,’’ and it sufficed to tell 
him also that Currington Primus, Currington Secundus and 
Currington Tertius were the three Curringtons in age order. 
His heart sank still lower. Did they never speak English in 
school hours? And if they spoke Latin only, how could he 
survive half an hour without shame and disaster? No doubt 
these other boys, who had been brought up under educated 
fathers, could all speak Latin easily. But— 

‘‘Currington Quartus!’’ 

The head boy had reached the academic name of Horace 
Currington, who did not answer until he had been nudged 
by the lads on both sides of him. Strictly speaking, Coggin’s 
name should have been called before Currington’s, if only on 
alphabetical grounds, but Mr. Lampit had grown so much 
more bitter every time he thought of the Robson Scholarship 
that he had found relief in writing the name of the new Rob- 
son Scholar at the very bottom of the roll. 

Prayers followed. To Harry’s immense relief they were 
in English. But new troubles arose. Excepting Harry Cog- 
gin, everybody had a Book of Common Prayer, from which 
to answer the psalms for the day. When Plog Hudson good- 
naturedly thrust a copy into Harry’s hand matters were made 
worse, for the lad had never attended a Church of England 
service and he could not find the page. Hope revived when 
he recognized the psalm as one he knew by heart; but, when 
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he plucked up courage to join in the next verse, confusion 
overwhelmed him, because the other boys were reciting differ- 
ent words from his. The world seemed to fall under his feet. 
He had always regarded the Bible as an absolutely unalterable 
sequence of millions of divinely dictated syllables, and the 
mere notion of different translations had never entered his 
head. Even God seemed to be forsaking him. 

When prayers were ended Mr. Lampit rapped the desk with 
a black ruler and delivered a short address, mainly on the 
prime importance of method and order. He had uttered the 
self-same sentences many times before, but to-day he added an 
entirely new passage. 

‘‘Method and order,’’ he said, ‘‘have been not only com- 
mended by me in this school. To a great extent they have 
been applied here and established. So let me warn you that 
I shall not tolerate any falling back. Elements of disturbance, 
if such there be among us, will be corrected with a strong 
hand. Whatever may have happened outside, I am master 
in Bulford School. I am responsible for its true welfare, and 
I shall do my duty. You will now go to your class-rooms.’’ 

Although Harry Coggin was at the bottom of the roll, he 
was not at the bottom of the school. There were five classes 
altogether, and the Robson Scholar was puzzled to learn that 
his place was in the fourth. He sat down before an ink- 
stained, sloping desk, on which his forerunners had deeply 
eut initials and geometrical figures. The lid was hinged, but 
he did not presume to lift it. 

No master or teacher appeared, and the din was deafening. 
At length a monitor came in with a list of the new school- 
books which would be required for the year’s work. He 
added that all these volumes were in stock at Tarvie’s, the 
school bookseller’s. 

Here was a new blow. William Coggin had not breathed a 
word to his son about Mr. Starkie’s fifty guineas or about the 
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half-dozen other handsome gifts he had received, and the lad 
was therefore under the belief that his new clothes and boots 
had been bought by his parents at the cost of painful sacri- 
fices. And now there were books—eight new books to be pur- 
chased at Tarvie’s. He had often looked into Tarvie’s win- 
dow, and he knew that hardly any of the new books cost less 
than five shillings each. Two pounds—perhaps two pounds 
fifteen— | 

The monitor turned to him. ‘‘You ’re Coggin?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Yes, sir. Harry Coggin.’’ 

“Robson Scholar, eh ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

“ All right. Robson Scholarship includes books and sta- 
tionery. Lucky beggar. Now then, don’t stare at me like a 
codfish. Open your locker.”’ 

Coggin opened his locker. Neatly arranged within it were 
not only the new books which had been named, but also the 
standard Latin and Greek and English grammars and dic- 
tionaries of Bulford School, as well as pencils, pens, a ruler, 
and twelve exercise books. On all these appeared a label: 
‘‘Presented by the Robson Trustees,’’ with Coggin’s name 
neatly written in by Mr. Rambury’s clerk, young Rogers. 

At eleven o’clock there was a short recess. Harry Coggin, 
whom everybody save the monitor had completely ignored, 
followed the others timidly to the playground and humbly 
watched them at their games. After a few minutes a burly 
boy, fully five years his senior, pounced upon him. 

‘‘New boy?’’ demanded the big fellow. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Who killed Cain?”’ 

‘¢Abe— No, sir. I beg your pardon. It was Cain who 
killed Abel.’’ 

‘¢Rot! Where was Moses when the light went out?’’ 
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“I don’t know, sir.’’ 

‘‘In the dark, you ass! Now then—if a herring and a 
half cost three ha’pence, what will a ton of coals come to?”’ 

‘‘ Ashes, sir,’? answered Coggin seriously. He had heard 
this question and answer from Tom Veale. 

Tranter Primus, the big fellow, was annoyed. To his thick 
and stagnant mind these hoary conundrums were the freshest 
and brightest wit, and he expected new boys to hear them 
with reverence. 

“Don’t answer me back,” he snapped. ‘‘What’s your 
name ?’’ 

‘‘ Henry Coggin, sir.’’ 

‘‘The deuce it is! Then take that!’’ 

He lurched forward with a big, loose hand uplifted to box 
the lad’s ear. But it was not for nothing that Harry had 
worked at his father’s little crane on the tow-path. In the 
nick of time he leapt a yard to the right, and the open palm 
of Tranter Primus came down heavily on a blunt spike of the 
railing. His yell of rage and pain was drowned by a big 
shout from the boys. None of them had seen his mishap, 
because the whistle announcing the end of recess had shrieked 
at the very moment when he was aiming his blow. 

At a raised desk in the class-room sat young Mr. Fishwick, 
one of the assistant masters, who was generally known as ‘‘ Old 
Red Herring,’’ by reason of the color of his hair. Mr. Fish- 
wick had written an unpublished Greek reading-book, and it 
was his keenest pleasure to give a class of beginners their first 
lessons in Greek. 

“I suppose you will not have your Greek grammars until 
to-morrow,’’ he said. ‘‘Never mind. We can get on with the 
alphabet. All face the blackboard.’’ 

Harry Coggin’s blood raced in his veins. Greek! He had 
come across a few words of Greek here and there, but he 
could never make out the characters, much less the meaning. 
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Among the spotless new books in his locker he had spied a 
Greek grammar. Ought he to fish it out? His timidity saved 
him from making such a mistake and he left the book alone. 

That the Greek alphabet was an A B G instead of an 
A B C; that K should have to do half C’s work as well as its 
own; that there should be two E’s and two O’s and a differ- 
ent S at the end of a word from the S in the middle—these 
and other surprises made Harry forget the misery of prayers 
and the prospect of revenge from the big young gentleman 
with the strange thirst for Biblical knowledge. As Old Red 
Herring’s chalk adorned more and more of the blackboard, 
the lad’s delight increased. Mr. Fishwick wrote Greek in the 
plump and curly style, and Harry was fascinated by 8 and ¢ 
and especially by y. With greedy ears and thirsty mind he 
absorbed every word which Old Red Herring uttered about 
the nature and value of the long and short vowels, of hard 
and soft consonants. The lesson lasted exactly an hour, but 
to the Robson Scholar it seemed less than twenty minutes. 

At noon the other boys trooped home for their midday meal. 
Harry Coggin did not follow their example. His mother had 
pushed into his pocket some bread and cheese and a very small 
apple; so he slipped away into a quiet corner of St. Michael’s 
churchyard, where he could munch his rough food and, at the 
same time, cut the pages of his very own gilt-lettered Greek © 
grammar. Before the hunk of bread was half eaten, he had 
made the astonishing discovery that Greek has a dual as well 
as a singular and a plural; and the last morsel of cheese did 
not find its way into his mouth until he had memorized all 
the inflections of d0€a. 

Footsteps on the gravel startled him. A stiff, heavy man 
in black came nearer, and Coggin saw that it was Mr. Lampit. 
He jumped to his feet and pulled off his hat with the utmost 
respect. The Robson Scholar had never heard or suspected 
that the head-master was his enemy. 
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‘Why aren’t you at home?’’ Mr. Lampit demanded. 

‘If you please, sir,’’ replied Harry, ‘‘I brought my dinner 
with me.”’ 

“A churchyard is not a dining-room. Show me that book 
you ’re reading.’’ 

The hand which snatched the book away could not have been 
rougher, even if Mr. Lampit’s eye had read on the binding 
the title of some lewd novel or some attack on the Church and 
the Throne. And when he found himself peeping into a Greek 
grammar the head-master was stung to rage. As a pedagogue 
with twenty years’ experience, he knew that a boy so studious 
as this Coggin would soon outrun every rival and climb to 
the head of the school. In Mr. Lampit’s case such a prospect 
was maddening; because he worked Bulford School on parsi- 
monious lines, using the elder boys as ‘‘prepositi’’ and moni- 
tors to such an extent that he saved the salary of one assistant 
master. A rag-and-bone man’s brat as head boy! He boiled 
over. 

‘Here you are,” he said, pushing the book back. ‘‘But 
remember that lessons are not everything. Mind you keep 
the rules of the school.’’ 

The timidity of Harry Coggin bade him hear the command 
in humble silence; but his extreme deference prevailed and 
compelled him to ask, in a deeply respectful tone: 

‘‘Please, sir, can I have a copy of the rules of the school ?’’ 

“A copy?” thundered Mr. Lampit. ‘‘No. You cannot. 
Thank Heaven there has never been any need up to now to 
write or print the rules of Bulford School. They are simply 
the rules of gentlemanly behavior, which every decent boy 
knows by instinct, without having to go to a book. A copy, 
indeed! Where did you get that apple?’’ 

The omnipotent and everlasting Maker of us all did not 
inquire more peremptorily concerning the forbidden fruit 
than did the Reverend Marcus Lampit concerning Harry’s 
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apple. It was a very little apple—a windfall, and not quite 
ripe. 

‘‘My mother gave it me, sir.” 

For a few minutes Mr. Lampit’s choler abated. The boy 
was so lonely, so grave, so clean, so respectable, so truthful, 
so modest that the head-master, who was on his way home to 
deal with half a plump chicken, a slice of ham, a salad, a bit 
of Stilton and two glasses of claret, could not suppress a re- 
action in his favor. But a hated voice put this kindlier 
thought to flight. In the rectory garden, just over the church- 
yard wall, Mr. Redding was talking in his full, hearty tones 
to some stranger. Mr. Lampit’s face tightened again. 

‘In the future,” he said harshly to Harry Coggin, ‘‘do 
your eating and drinking at home.”’ 

He stamped wrathfully away. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HEN he looked back to them in after years, Cog- 
W gin’s first five days at school seemed like five 
months. 

Fierce happiness and black misery took him by the hand 
in turn. Merely to enter the school in the morning was like 
breaking into an enchanted garden, although he knew that 
he could not pluck one rose without tearing his flesh in piti- 
less thorns, and that snakes with poisoned fangs lay waiting 
under the fallen petals. He was fascinated by the locked 
show-cases at the end of the vaulted corridor. Behind glass 
doors could be seen a human skeleton, an electrical machine, 
some crucibles, and many parchments with hanging seals. 
In another locked and dusty case stood some lordly volumes 
with strange Latin titles. He looked at these as a babe in 
a go-cart might look at the top of Snowdon. 

Prayers did not cease to be an ordeal. The other boys had 
begun to notice his ignorance of the book and to nudge one 
another. Not until Friday morning did he grasp the main 
clues, and even then he could not find the Collect. That no- 
body came to his help did not mean that every boy in the 
school had a heart of flint. If Coggin had needed light on 
his lessons or on some field sport there were good-natured 
lads who would have given it; but they did not know what 
to make of a Robson Scholar who was at home in his Latin 
grammar and at sea in the Book of Common Prayer. So they 
fought shy of him, as a cat fights shy of a tortoise. 

In the class-room Coggin tasted more joy than sorrow. 
Even without the master’s oral instruction his beautiful new 
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end of the first week. One after another, he found the keys 
to difficulties which had baffled him in the days of his poring 
over torn and ink-stained old school-books. For example, 
when he suddenly discerned the relations between the in- 
flections of the Latin adjectives and those of the Latin nouns, 
he felt like a plodding wayfarer overtaken by a friendly 
wagoner with a seat to spare in the cart. 

It was in geography that his sharpest surprises came. One 
afternoon Old Red Herring, who taught geography as well 
as Greek and Latin, called on Coggin to answer a question 
about the Low Countries. The lad’s answer was prompt and 
copious, but it rested on the assumption that Belgium was 
still united with Holland. Two or three of the boys tittered, 
wherefore Old Red Herring dropped the Netherlands and 
asked the scoffers in turn some questions about Sardinia and 
Savoy and Saxony which struck them dumb. ; 

On the very same afternoon of this geography lesson the 
Reverend Marcus Lampit entered the class-room, and, as soon 
as Old Red Herring’s wall-maps had been rolled up, the head- 
master settled down to give an unmethodical, wide-ranging 
lesson on religious knowledge. Whenever a question was put, 
hands were raised here and there, and Mr. Lampit picked out 
boy after boy to rattle off the names of Hebrew kings or bits 
from the Catechism. At last, however, his eye fell upon 
Coggin. Not once had the Robson Scholar’s hand or voice 
been upraised. 

‘How many articles of religion are there?’’ asked the head- 
master, fixing a stern gaze on Coggin. ‘‘Speak up. How 
many ?”’ | 

‘<Tdon’t know, sir.” 

‘You don’t know? You—do—not—know? What are you 
—a Christian boy or a heathen? Kenny Tertius, tell this un- 
fortunate lad how many articles of religion there are.’’ 

Although Coggin had been only a few days at school, he 
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had observed that Kenny Tertius was the glaring dunce of 
the class, whom everybody derided. But without a moment’s 
pause Kenny Tertius sang out in his lusty voice: 

“Thirty-nine, sir.”’ 

‘‘The answer is correct,’’ said Mr. Lampit, without lifting 
- his withering gaze from Coggin. ‘‘Also there are two Testa- 
ments—called the Old and the New. There are Ten Com- 
mandments. And there are Three Persons in the Holy Undi- 
vided Trinity. It is a shock to me that any boy in this school 
should be ignorant in such inestimable matters. By neglect- 
ing religious knowledge a lad may gain more time for other 
studies and may thus outstrip the fellow-pupils of whom he 
has taken an unfair advantage; but I say plainly that reli- 
gious knowledge shall be treated with respect so long as I am 
at Bulford School. Henry Coggin, you will write out one hun- 
dred times the words: ‘There are thirty-nine articles of reli- 
gion.’ 19 

For the first time in their academic lives, Mr. Lampit en- 
joyed a moment’s popularity with the boys. They had been 
growing more resentful of the rag-and-bone lad’s superior 
knowledge, and it was a Salve to their vanity when the head- 
master branded Coggin as a trickster who did not play the 
game. They had all been made to learn the Catechism on 
Sunday afternoons, when they would gladly have read sea- 
stories or played cricket, and they felt a contempt for the boy 
who had dodged it. 

At four o’clock the other lads broke out of the building, 
jostling one another and shouting, eager to be first at a re- 
gatta on the Deme. Coggin, however, had to stay behind in 
the stuffy room to write his hundred lines. The boy’s hand 
moved quickly, but his heart was ready to break. 

The door opened, and strong steps sounded noisily on the 
bare floor. It was Old Red Herring, who had come back for 
a mislaid note-book. Having found what he wanted, the 
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young master stepped up to Coggin and stood behind him till 
the hundredth line was finished. As the lad, without presum- 
ing to look round, folded up the paper, Old Red Herring 
said : 

‘‘Look here, my boy. I don’t understand. You seem to 
be a mixture of an encyclopedia and an ignoramus. You told 
me yesterday all I wanted to know about the locative case, and 
yet it looks as if you had never heard of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. What does it all mean?’’ 

His kindly tone and manner soothed the trembling Coggin; 
but it was only by means of a string of questions that he drew 
out the boy’s explanation. 

“I am very sorry, sir,” said the humble child, ‘‘that I 
did not give the proper answers about Belgium and Holland. 
Please, Mr. Herring, what is the answer?”’ 

‘My name is not Herring; you mistake me for some one 
else,’’ said the master. He had never heard his nickname 
breathed, so he did not pause for inquiries. Instead, he be- 
gan a lively account of the forced union of Belgium and Hol- 
land; of Belgium’s liberation; and of the importance the Low 
Countries must always have in England’s foreign policy. 
One thing led to another, until his discourse embraced half 
the dynasties and nations in Europe. Harry listened spell- 
bound. Who was this marvelous being whom they called Old 
Herring, although he was quite young and was not named 
Herring at all? In the boys’ history books all the kings and 
queens were shown with battlemented crowns on their heads 
and with orbs and scepters in their hands; but this strange 
gentleman with the red hair spoke of emperors and revolu- 
tions as naturally as he might have spoken of George Placker 
and Bulford Fair. 

A gun boomed in the distance just as the speaker paused 
for breath. It was the signal for the Eights at the regatta. 


>r 
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Mr. Fishwick tugged at his watch and completed the stupe- 
faction of Coggin by snorting out: 

66 Damn ! +9 

He had been talking modern history with the old-clo’ man’s 
son, almost as if they were on equal terms of intellect, for an 
hour and a half. 


At the regatta Harry Coggin’s name was pronounced hardly 
less often than that of Tugger Harvey, who had just brought 
from Oxford a new skiff such as the Deme had never seen 
before. What Mr. Lampit had said to the fourth class was 
repeated on all hands with lively satisfaction. 

Mr. Fishwick came down to the river bank very late. Ever 
popular with his pupils, he was hailed with a hearty cheer, 
which would have been less loud if the boys had known that 
Old Red Herring was fresh from a talk with Coggin ninety 
minutes long. The young schoolmaster made for the com- 
mittee-ground, where Mr. Redding and his son stood among 
a dozen rowing men, umpires, and elder boys. Even here, 
after a little while, somebody who wished to annoy the rector 
wrenched round the conversation to the Robson Scholar and 
dished up Mr. Lampit’s taunt. 

Mr. Fishwick spoke out. ‘‘Honestly,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 
Mr. Lampit is mistaken. The boy has not been shirking his 
Catechism. He simply hasn’t heard that he ought to learn 
it. I gather he isn’t a Church boy at all. He’s a Baptist.’’ 

‘What is a Baptist?” asked little Teddie Redding, inno- 
cently. 

“A Baptist,’’ rejoined Mr. Fishwick, ‘‘is so called because 
he won’t let his children be baptized.’’ 

Several listeners laughed. Mr. Redding said: ‘‘If that ’s 
your own, it isn’t bad.” 
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A pistol-shot rang out, and a few people pressed nearer the 
water to witness an uninteresting heat, of which the result 
was a foregone conclusion. Among these spectators were Ted- 
die Redding and some other boys, and as soon as the winning 
boat had passed the post, Teddie mysteriously announced his 
discovery. Henry Coggin had never been christened. 

In making this disclosure the rector’s son was bent on doing 
the poor, pale-faced Coggin a good turn. His notion was 
that the hapless, unchristened outsider had never had a fair 
chance and that allowance ought to be made for him. But, 
unfortunately, the boys who heard his words were of the 
straitest anti-Coggin faction, and they repeated the news on 
quite a different note. 

A boy of Bulford School, and a Robson Scholar, who had 
never been christened! The scandal was bruited about with 
horror. Among the upper and middle classes of Bulford 
there was very little vital religion; but these classes stood 
stoutly and almost superstitiously by baptism, confirmation, 
burial in consecrated ground, and a few other old beliefs and 
customs. The Robson Scholar unchristened ! 

“Let us hope,” said young Rambury, in his elderly way, 
‘‘that Coggin’s mother can show her marriage lines.”’ 

The Currington boys, who had unpleasant minds, heard him 
and sniggered. 


CHAPTER XV 


erate persecution of Coggin began. On the contrary, 

one of the best-hearted boys in the school, Hilliard Secun- 
dus, unwittingly set the ball rolling. The second Hilliard 
was, by common consent, chief nickname-contriver for the 
whole school. To him Rambury Primus, whose voice had a 
habit of suddenly jumping up an octave in the middle of a 
word, owed his name of Squeaker, and by him Mr. Fishwick 
was first dubbed Old Red Herring. The Honorable Ralph 
Cotterton, younger son of a needy Irish peer, was always 
ealled ‘‘the Honn,’’ with a tremendous aspirate, while Percy 
Turner, whose self-made father had been knighted, was in- 
variably styled ‘‘Sir Percival,’’ because Hilliard Secundus 
willed it so. 

As Coggin’s first week at school wore to a close, Hilliard 
Secundus became aware that the boys were impatiently wait- 
ing his word. For a space he was minded to call the new 
Robson Scholar Lanks, but he soon dropped this notion and 
hovered between Raggie and Boney. In thus invoking rem- 
iniscences of Coggin’s father’s profession, Hilliard had no 
more intention of being offensive than when he labeled Dick 
Darrell, the colliery-owner’s son, Young King Cole. To the 
Curringtons, however, and to their clique, the names Raggie 
and Boney were inventions beyond price. They lost no oppor- 
tunity of whispering, muttering, mincing, or yelling one or 
other of these words every hour of the day. 

Their sport opened on the Monday. Harry had come to 
school that morning, to begin his second week, in good spirits; 
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Sunday, to mastering the Catechism and the Order of Morn- 
ing Prayer. But his happiness did not last. With deep grief 
he found that somebody had opened his desk and had written 
inside his Greek grammar: ‘‘Raggie Coggin, his book,’’ while 
on the fly-leaf of his Latin dictionary another hand had 
scrawled : 


“He that takes 
What is nt his’n 
Has n’t learnt 
His Cathechism.” 


On the playground, at recess, his timid appearance pro- 
voked shouts of ‘‘Boney, Boney, all aloney,’’ and so on 
throughout the morning. 

It was after four, when lessons were over, that the boy’s 
ordeal grew hottest. Giving him a yard or two of start, the 
Currington clique stalked after him along the tow-path, softly 
singing: ‘‘Raggie, Raggie, home to Maggie,’’ in tones of mock- 
ing fondness. Each afternoon the troop of tormentors waxed 
larger and the organization improved. If Coggin quickened 
his pace, the others did the same, with almost military pre- 
cision, so that his lead never increased by an inch. If he 
slowed down and looked round, they all did the same, so that 
he saw only the backs of their heads. At the door of his fa- 
ther’s yard they formed two files through which he had to 
march, receiving ironical salutes. 

These walks home became pure anguish to Coggin. Not 
that he was ashamed of his father or of the marine store. 
What tortured him was the fear that his presumption in in- 
truding among young gentlemen would never be forgiven and 
that, sooner or later, he would be forbidden the school. Fur- 
ther, although he did not know it, his sound and affectionate 
spirit was sickened and wounded by all this pitiless hate and 
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On Friday afternoon the boys, with the thought of Satur- 
day’s holiday exhilarating them, rallied in greater force than 
ever before ‘‘to see Boney home.’’ Over and above the Cur- 
ringtons, about thirty boys joined the pack, from mere 
thoughtlessness and high spirits. Teddie Redding and Hilliard 
Secundus were in the party, and the fun grew furious. Some 
one hit upon a way of cantilating the words ‘‘rags and bones,’’ 
in low, lugubrious tones, with a sudden crescendo and a drag- 
ging diminuendo on the words ‘‘bones,’’ so that it sounded 
like a dreary wind on a February night moaning among tum- 
ble-down sheds or stunted trees. The names Raggie and 
Boney were dropped, along with the doggerel couplets, and 
this long sough of ‘‘Ra—a—ags— ’n—b-0-0-o—ones’’ was re- 
peated scores of times. Young King Cole had the idea of 
rapping out the first consonant and vowel sharply, as when 
one says ‘‘rats’’ to a terrier, and the Honn introduced a still 
further improvement by hissing the final s of ‘‘bones’’ like a 
separate syllables. 

Harry Coggin marched in front, his head hunched a little 
forward, like somebody with a hail-storm beating behind him. 
What hurt him was the presence of several boys whom he 
had begun to idolize, such as Master Redding, with his manly 
movements and fresh face. The way seemed very long, and 
the August sun burned his neck. 

He stumbled. At first he thought that his foot had struck 
a stone; but a moment later he nearly fell again, and he saw 
that Currington Primus was trying to trip him up. 

‘‘Please don’t do that!’’ said Coggin, sharply. His phys- 
ical refinement had always made him detest being mauled 
about, to such an extent that even his ridiculous meekness 
gave way when anybody purposely jostled or grabbed him. 

‘Don’t do what, Raggie?’’ asked Currington, mocking. 
And he began hooking his leg in once more. 

Coggin jerked the big lad out of his path and broke into 
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alittle run. Taking this as a sign of fear, Currington flicked 
the cap from Harry’s head. The boy stooped down and 
picked it up. Then he stood and faced his tormentor, with 
a strange new life pricking the palms of his hands and thrill- 
ing his veins. 

“A fight! a fight!’’ cried half a dozen voices. 

The boys rushed up and formed an almost perfect circle, 
broken only for a yard or two on the very brink of the canal. 

“He won’t fight. He doesn’t fight. He’s a coward,” 
somebody sang out. 

The taunt was aimed at Currington Primus—‘‘Coward Cur- 
rington,’’ as some of the boys called him when he was out of 
ear-shot. But Harry took it for granted that he, Coggin, 
was reckoned a coward who didn’t fight. His palms pricked 
more crisply, his blood welled warmer in his veins. Under- 
neath the thick crust of his timidity and docility something 
volcanic had long slumbered. Although he did not know it, 
his great-grandfather, on the maternal side, had been the pride 
of his village at fisticuffs and wrestling and throwing the 
hammer. Harry was all unconscious of the vast and sudden 
change in his spirit; but he tasted the exhilaration of a superb 
animal which feels itself a match for its pursuers. Without 
the least conceit, he perceived his immeasurable physical su- 
periority to this flabby Currington. 

Murmurs multiplied and soon sharpened into jeers. The 
boys were not certain which to despise the more—Coward Cur- 
rington or the meek-and-mild Coggin. 

“I said there ’d be no fight,’’ sang out the same scornful 
voice as before. 

Currington Primus straightened his backbone with an air 
of great dignity, and retorted: 

“Thank you. I don’t dirty my hands fighting with a boy 
who has never been christened. I don’t—”’’ 
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A derisive guffaw and a contemptuous shout cut short this 
miserable excuse. Coggin, however, went on believing that 
all the scorn and anger were aimed at his poor head. For a 
few seconds terror seized him. So this was the secret of his 
unpopularity and of the increasing persecution. It was not 
merely that he was a rag-and-bone man’s son, a poor boy. It 
was something supernatural, something holy, which these 
boys had, while he had it not. His new courage fled, and he 
felt that he was an unhallowed outcast, a pagan, rightly 
shunned by these happier boys. 

When Coggin did not answer, Currington Quartus—the 
little Currington whom Harry had beaten at the scholarship 
examination, plucked up amazing courage and pressed into 
the ring. 

‘It ’s quite true,’’ sneered this nasty youngster. ‘‘Raggie 
Coggin hasn’t been christened. And his mother can’t show 
her marriage lines.”’ 

Although Harry had kept himself unspotted from the 
world, he was not a moral ignoramus. Every day for years 
he had endured the talk of bargees; and nobody could pass 
often through Pig Lane without hearing a spade called some- 
thing much worse than a spade. The quarrels of poor, gin- 
sodden women had been screamed in his ears fifty times on 
Saturday nights. Therefore Harry Coggin knew all that was 
meant by one’s mother not having her marriage lines. 

‘‘Shame!’’ shouted six or seven voices. 

Again it was Currington whom the boys despised ; but again 
Harry Coggin took the insult to himself. This time, how- 
ever, it stung him to action. A moment or two before, he had 
become conscious of his physical superiority to Currington 
Primus; but now it was as though scales had fallen from his 
eyes and he felt his moral superiority too. He lifted his 
head high and advanced a step forward, with clenched fists. 
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Some might have said that it was the revolt of a sheep; but 
he was a wolf who had too long walked in sheep’s clothing, 
and his fangs suddenly ached for the fray. | 

‘Yah!’ piped little Currington, feeling himself safe. 
‘‘Raggie Boney ain’t christened and his ma ain’t married.’’ 

No two of the eye-witnesses ever agreed exactly as to what 
happened in the next instant. They concurred in saying that 
although Coggin did not strike Currington Quartus, the dirty 
little beggar, a moment later, was tumbling and lurching and 
trying to regain his feet by clutching at the coat of Squeaker 
Rambury, at the other side of the ring; but how this was 
= brought about nobody knew. They are clear, however, as to 
what followed. 

Tranter Primus, the huge dunce who, ten days before, 
had hurt his hand on the fence in a vain attempt to cuff the 
Robson Scholar in the playground, rushed at Coggin and once 
more raised against him an open, nerveless hand. Bully 
Tranter never boxed. He simply smacked, relying on his 
heavy weight, like a lioness cuffing a cub. As his encounters 
were always with small and terrified boys, this method had 
rarely failed him; but to-day he tried it for the last time. 
While his fat paw was still scooping the air, Coggin got in a 
blow. It was the first blow he had ever struck at man or 
brute. Into that blow went all his long-pent manliness, all 
his outraged pride, all his Just revenge. It was the sublime 
blow of a hero, almost of a god, and he struck as though it was 
not Bully Tranter but some personification of all foulness and 
avarice and meanness who had been delivered up to his jus- 
tice. It was a blow square between the eyes, and Tranter 
Primus went down like a man struck in the skull by a bullet. 

Squeaker Rambury sprang forward. He was the last boy 
in the world to take or give blows. A true son of his father, 
this elderly youth seemed to have red ink rather than blood 
in his veins, and it was always his rôle to substitute words for 
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deeds. At this frightful moment his instinct was to dominate 
the confusion, to moralize, to lay down the law, as arbitrator. 
But Harry Coggin knew nought of Squeaker’s motives, and, 
even if he had known them, it would have made no difference. 
Just then the meek, obedient son of the spiritless William 
Coggin was gone clean out of the world and in his place, 
bristling and bridling, stood the lithe and brawny reincarna- 
tion of Mrs. Coggin’s ancestor, who had held a mad bull by 
the horns and had flung a pebble at the weather-cock on Skil- 
bury steeple with so true an aim that the vane swung round 
on a windless afternoon. 

Not long before, Old Red Herring had remarked that Ram- 
bury Primus ‘‘would never strike anything, except an atti- 
tude,’’ and it was to strike an attitude that he now leapt into 
the ring. The attitude which he most favored was that of a 
Parliamentary orator—the right hand uplifted, the fist loosely 
clenched. To Coggin, however, it signified more pugilism. 
Here, he thought, was another of these odd smackers or cuffers 
or thumpers, who never guarded and had no idea of a square, 
stand-up fight such as one saw every week among the boys in 
Pig Lane. All the same, the instinct of self-preservation bade 
him get in his own blow first, before Squeaker’s torpid fist 
could smite him below the ear. 

Harry struck, as quick as lightning and as straight as a 
thunderbolt. Down went Squeaker Rambury, close alongside 
Bully Tranter. The two big lads lay there like logs. 

Without giving Harry time to perceive that the great shout 
which went up was mainly a delighted roar in his favor, the 
youngest Currington slipped like an eel through the ranks. 
Darting at Coggin, he jerked up a fat leg and a heavy little 
boot and kicked him. 

By this time, nearly all the boys had turned right-about face 
in their feeling towards Coggin and were heart and soul his 
champions. But to Harry their howl of disgust was a howl 
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and nothing more. He still believed that he was standing 
alone against the world, and a magnificent pride transfigured 
him. Before anybody could pounce on Currington Quartus 
to drag him back and to punch his head, Coggin had clutched 
the red-necked little wretch by the middle. To swing him 
clean off his feet was easy to the marine-store dealer’s son, 
who had heaved far heavier bundles into barges on this very 
tow path, over and over again. For a minute the crowd saw 
something like a jumping crab or a tarantula. Little Cur- 
rington’s fat ankles and short, wide boots kicked out wildly, 
and his red hands clawed at nothing. Then the writhing 
limbs straightened in as they sped through the air. 

Harry Coggin had thrown Horace Currington into the 
canal. 

The dull swash of the body as it scooped heavily in the 
opaque water called Harry back to his senses. The uproar 
of voices which mingled with the drenching splash was tre- 
mendous. Most of the lads yelled in pure delight at the ter- 
rific swiftness of Coggin’s threefold triumph and at the pun- 
ishment which had fallen, like fire from heaven, on three of 
the most unpopular boys in the school. Others cried out 
sharply in fear, because Currington Quartus had been hurled, 
not merely dropped, into the canal, and for some minutes 
the seething water seemed to have closed over him for good. 
But Harry Coggin heard no voices at all. He simply stood 
stock-still, blenched with horror. There—so he thought— 
lay the corpses of two of his victims, by the watery grave of 
a third. He, the ragman’s unbaptized son, had killed two 
boys, young gentlemen both and members of the Church of 
England; and he had drowned another boy, also a young 
gentleman and a member of the Church of England. One 
second of time sufficed to overwhelm him with a sickening 
vision of policemen, of gaolers, of a judge in a black cap, of a 
scaffold, a hangman and a hell yawning wide to engulf him. 
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Currington Quartus bulked up through the bubbles like a 
porpoise. Not having the faintest presence of mind, he thrust 
out desperate hands and tried to scream. Once more he 
sank, and the water slid together over his struggles. Harry 
Coggin did not need to think what should be done. At least 
- half a dozen times in the past he had fished foolhardy children 
out of the canal, and once, at great risk to himself, he had 
saved a drunken man. Without throwing off coat or boots 
he took a header straight for the patch of foam. 

He was rewarded by deafening cheers, and, better still, by 
the sight of Currington Quartus coming up for the second 
time. Two short arms gripped him round the neck, the nails 
cutting his flesh, and both boys went down together. ' When 
they came up, Coggin had shaken himself free, and a moment 
later those on the bank saw that he was not swimming but 
standing up to his chin in water, on the bottom of the shallow 
canal. Then began what the uninitiated thought was a cruel 
revenge. The Robson scholar seemed to be pummeling and 
killing his old rival, and even to be bent on forcing him under 
water and drowning him outright. But some of the onlookers 
knew better, and among them was Teddie Redding, who had 
already begun to snap boot-laces and wrench off buttons so as 
to free himself from what would have been for him a fatal 
weight and encumbrance. 

In nothing but shirt, trousers and stockings Teddie Redding 
jumped in, feet foremost ; but he could not find a foothold and 
was soon not only swimming for his life but doing far 
more harm than good. Meanwhile Coggin has mastered his 
man and could have brought him to the bank had Redding 
not been lunging and spluttering between. An idea flashed 
in, and he acted upon it. Grabbing Currington by the collar, 
he put his whole strength into half a dozen kicks with his 
feet and strokes with his right hand till he felt that he had 
cleared the deepest trough in the middle of the canal. 
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The facing shore, unlike the steep bank which had been the 
scene of the fighting, was a gentle slope rising to a pleasant 
meadow; for this bend of the canal followed the bed of an 
ancient streamlet, named the Nerry on old maps of Bulford, 
but called Minnow Brook by the people. Between two blunt 
headlands, beset with reeds, a little sandy beach curved in- 
ward. To this tiny bay Coggin dragged the still kicking Cur- 
rington. As they left the water, the conqueror’s strength 
gave out, and he sank in a heap on the grass. 

‘You ’re not dead ?’’ 

Harry started up. In spite of his frail and pale appear- | 
ance, he was a boy who soon threw off fatigue, and he felt 
himself again. Seated on the grass beside him was Teddie 
Redding, wringing out his shirt. 

‘It ’s—it ’s Master Redding,’’ said Coggin, with every atom 
of his old humility. ‘‘No, I’m not dead, thank you, Master 
Redding.’’ 

‘‘Look here, confound it all, just stop calling me Master 
Redding! Hello, Currington Quartus! You ’re dead enough, 
ain’t you?”’ 

The rector’s son gave the young Currington a disrespectful 
but good-natured little kick with his mud-stained foot. The 
shivering child squealed in terror and rolled over on his face 
sobbing, but Redding plucked at him by the scruff of his coat 
and the seat of his trousers and set him upright, with a jerk, 
on a hump of ground. 

‘Pull your clothes off,” he commanded. ‘‘Run about till 
you ’re warm. Then come back and tell us what it is like 
to be drowned. Did you see your early life all go past your 
eyes? If so, I don’t envy you, you nasty little sniveler.’’ 

“Excuse me,” asked Coggin, framing his sentence un- 
easily now that he had been forbidden to say ‘‘Master Red- 
ding’ any more; ‘‘where are the other young gentle- 


men ?’’ 
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The tow-path was deserted. Even the corpses had revived 
and hobbled away. 

“The other—? Oh, you mean our fellows? My eye! 
Where the deuce are they? By Jove! I see ’em! They’re 
heading for here, across Spider Bridge.’’ 

Spider Bridge was a very high, very narrow, and very 
flimsy-looking foot-bridge, suspended on chains, which joined 
the two halves of Lady Creeve’s garden. Before the canal- 
izing of the Nerry, the garden had been all one; and, although 
the bridge and the compensation-money had cost the canal 
company over four thousand pounds, Lady Creeve had not 
once set foot on the rocking gangway. 

“They can’t come by Spider Bridge, 
timidly. ‘‘Spider Bridge is private.’’ 

‘*Don’t talk twaddle. Old Grandma Creeve won’t hear 
them. She’s as deaf as a post. Somebody will give Swipes, 
the gardener, a shilling for the key.’’ 

Harry Coggin knew that Lady Creeve’s flowers and vegeta- 
bles were tended by Mr. Jamesson, a Scotsman of consider- 
able dignity; but he had never hitherto heard that her lady- 
ship employed a gardener called Swipes. It was evident, 
however, that Mr. Swipes was a man having authority, and 
the boys would soon be streaming across the bridge. He shiv- 
ered. When was his ordeal to end? Surely there had been 
enough fighting for onei day. 

Teddie Redding guessed his thoughts and said: ‘‘What ’s 
the matter? You don’t think they ’re coming over here to 
do you.any harm? Hang it, Coggin, they ’re mare all your 
friends now. You ’re a trump.”’ 

‘‘A trump?’’ Coggin was uneasy. 

‘Yes, A trump. A brick. It was fine the way you 
pulled him out. As for the fight—well, you ’re a stunner. 
All the same—’’ He stopped short and puckered his young 
brows. At last he went on: ‘‘I don’t think we ’ll stay on 
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this side. We ll go home. There ’s going to be trouble with 
Mr. Lampit. That sneak Currington Primus ’ll peach. He ’ll 
tell no end of whackers. He ’ll say you began it. He won’t 
say a word about trying to trip you up and about you being 
insulted. He don’t want anybody to say he funked fighting, 
so he ’ll do all his jawing first. Let ’s go home. Wed bet- 
ter go straight and see my father. Back the way we came.’’ 

With a wry face he wriggled again into his wet shirt. As 
for Coggin, his new clothes and boots were absolutely ruined, 
so nothing could be lost by two minutes more in the canal. 
The two boys, each giving the other a helping hand, splashed 
into the shallow water. But a wail of despair made them 
turn their heads. The dripping little Currington was hob- 
bling after them, whimpering ‘‘Take me!” 

‘Come on, then,” said Redding. ‘‘Of course you ’ll have 
to do your own swimming, like us. What? You can’t? 
Very well, my son. Stay behind. There ’ll be plenty of peo- 
ple here in two minutes, and they ’ll warm you up, I bet! 
Now then, Slogger Coggin.”’ 

They waded in till the water reached their armpits; then 
they kicked off and reached the stone-edged tow-path in a few 
strokes. Coggin, however, fell back with a twinge of pain 
visible on his pale face. When he tried to scramble ashore 
Teddie Redding had to help him out. Harry’s shin, where 
little Currington had kicked him, was badly bruised, and 
blood began to stain his stocking. The rector’s son, having 
retrieved his own coat and boots, supported Harry with an 
ungrudging arm, and ten minutes later the two scarecrows 
stood in the presence of Mr. Redding. Through the merciful 
working of Divine Providence, Teddie’s mother was three 
miles away, at the Napperton Flower Show. 


CHAPTER XVI 


N the following Monday morning the Governors of 
Bulford Grammar School came together in the 


library for a special meeting which had been urgently 
summoned at the request of Mr. Lampit. Lord Bulcaster oc- 
cupied the chair. The prudent Mr. Rambury, ‘‘in view of 
possible developments which everybody would deplore,’’ had 
arranged for Rogers, his clerk, to take down a verbatim report, 
which, in an abridged form, furnishes the contents of this 
chapter. Nothing has been omitted save a couple of rambling 
speeches from two of the more stupid governors, together with 
certain repetitions, irrelevancies and local allusions which 
would blur rather than illumine Coggin’s history. The report 
runs: 


Mr. RAMBURY.—As secretary to the governors, I have called 
this special meeting, at very short notice, by request of the 
head-master, the Reverend Marcus Lampit, who has the right 
to ask for such a meeting in any grave emergency. 

Lorp Buucaster.—Mr. Lampit, no doubt you will tell us 
why we are here. 

THe HEAp-MASTER.—My lord, there has arisen what Mr. 
Rambury rightly calls a grave emergency—so grave that I 
should not feel myself justified in disposing of it apart from 
the governors. It will not have faded from the recollection 
of your Lordship that the Samuel Robson Scholarship was 
awarded this year to a boy named Henry Coggin, the son of 
a marine-store dealer. Your Lordship was a witness of the 
unseemly demonstration under this roof on Speech Day, when 
the award was announced. Of the extraordinary scenes which 


disgraced Bulford the same evening I do not need to remind 
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you, because, unfortunately, they have been published broad- 
cast, not only in our local newspapers but in all parts of the 
country. : 

THE CHAIRMAN.—AIl that is ancient history, isn’t it, Mr. 
Lampit? We must live it down and forget it. 

THE HEAD-MAsTER.—I assure your Lordship that to forget 
it utterly was my great desire and fixed purpose. Last Fri- 
day, however, the trouble broke out afresh. To be brief, I 
am asking the governors this morning to approve of my ex- 
pelling the boy Coggin from the school immediately. In or- 
dinary circumstances I have the right to expel an undesirable 
pupil at my own discretion; but in this case there are special 
circumstances. On many grounds this lad Coggin is unsuit- 
able; but I will not weary you with minor matters. I imagine 
it will suffice if I inform this meeting that the boy, resenting 
a little horse-play and school-boy chaff, knocked two of his fel- 
low-pupils senseless and then threw a third into the canal, 
where he would have been drowned if it had not been— 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Two senseless and one into the canal! 
Were they boys of his own size? 

THE HEAD-MASTER.—The two lads who were knocked down 
were bigger than the lad Coggin, but I understand that he at- 
tacked at least one of them in a cowardly manner. To be pre- 
cise, he knocked down the eldest son of our secretary, Mr. 
Rambury, although young Rambury is a studious lad who had 
never fought with anybody in his life. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Then it ’s high time he began. Perhaps 
I ought not to say so from this chair, but I should be sorry to 
think that any boy ever went through Bulford School with- 
out standing up in at least one downright good fight. What 
about the boy who was thrown into the canal? 

THE Hrap-MASTER.—He was Horace Currington, who had 
unsuceessfully competed with Coggin last May for the Robson 
Scholarship. I have been at the utmost pains to elicit the ex- 
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act truth, by examining separately every boy who took any 
part in the affair, and, in simple justice to Coggin, I am 
bound to add that young Currington, both by word and deed, 
gave Coggin considerable provocation. If Currington had 
been simply knocked down, I should not have troubled your 
Lordship and the other governors to come here to-day. Even 
a black eye or a bleeding nose or a tooth knocked out, though 
deplorable, would not have been extremely serious. But I 
want the governors to realize that Currington was within 
a hair’s-breadth of drowning. If he had been dragged out 
dead, what would have been the effect of the whole story 
on the public mind? And, if I may venture to mention my 
own humble reputation and interests, what would have been 
the position of the head-master as the person responsible for 
discipline and gentlemanly behavior? Happily, young Cur- 
rington was not drowned, and I gladly emphasize the fact 
that Coggin, evidently awakening suddenly to the enormity 
and possible consequences of his crime, was prominent in the 
work of rescue. But if this sort of thing happened before 
Coggin had completed a fortnight at school, how can I con- 
template the future without alarm? To be plain, this unfor- 
tunate lad, brought up amidst debasing surroundings, gave 
way to ungovernable passion and attempted to murder one of 
his school-fellows. No provocation could excuse such a das- 
tardly and criminal act. The course I propose is to repri- 
mand young Currington sharply, in the presence of the whole 
school, for his discreditable conduct, and to expel Coggin at 
once. Boys have been expelled for much less serious offenses; 
and, whenever the parents have appealed, the governors have 
upheld my decision. I count on their support to-day. 

Mr. Rouanp SourHcore.—It was a mistake ever to admit 
this boy Coggin to the school—a great mistake. 

Mr. LiverRsAGE.—I agree with Mr. Southeote. To bring a 
lad of Coggin’s class and antecedents to Bulford Grammar 
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School was like dropping down a cat in a kennel of hounds. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—The last speaker’s illustration is not a 
happy one. I wish he could see the tabby cat that has settled 
down with my beagles. At night she turns them off the 
snuggest end of the bench, and they like her all the better 
for it. If Coggin is a decent little fellow, clean in his person, 
amiable without familiarity, and free from conceit, I can 
easily imagine him becoming a sort of favorite. But we are 
not here this morning to decide whether Coggin ought to have 
been given the scholarship last May, or not. I must rule all 
discussion on that point out of order. This is not May, it 
is August. We are not deciding whether Coggin ought then 
to have been allowed in, but whether he ought now to be put 
out. The head-master suggests that Coggin be expelled and 
the other boy publicly reprimanded. If any two of the gover- 
nors feel inclined to propose and second a motion to that effect, 
it will be open to anybody else to move an amendment, and 
we can get on. But no desultory conversation, please, and 
no recriminations. 

Mr. Liversace.—My Lord, I propose that we express our 
appreciation of Mr. Lampit’s action in consulting the gover- 
nors, and that we approve of the course which he suggests. 

Mr. Soutucots.—My Lord, I second that. It seems the 
only thing to do. 

THE Recror or Buurorp.—Perhaps, my Lord, I ought to 
have spoken a few moments ago, before a resolution was 
moved. I think I must propose an amendment; but, first of 
all, may I ask Mr. Lampit to amplify the statement he has 
made in two important respects? In his zeal for the school, 
and in his anxiety to remove what he believes to be a hind- 
rance to its welfare, I fear he has become unconsciously biassed 
against young Coggin. Have I your Lordship’s leave to put 
two questions, purely on the facts? 

Tue CHarrMAN.—Certainly. 
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THe Rector.—Mr. Lampit informed us that Currington 
gave Coggin great provocation, both by word and by deed. 
- What was the deed? 

Mr. Lamprr.—I protest against the very offensive sugges- 
tion that I have made a biassed statement. In answer to the 
question, it appears that Currington kicked Coggin. 

THE Rector.—On the shin? 

Mr. Lampit.—So I am informed. 

THE Rector.—The information is correct. I have seen 
the bruise, and it is a bad one. Only one more question. 
What was the provocation by word? 

Mr. Lampit.—It was indefensible. That is why I am re- 
solved to reprimand Currington before the whole school. 

THE Rector.—My Lord, the head-master will correct me if 
my version does not accord with his own. I believe young 
Currington shouted out that Coggin’s mother could not show 
her marriage lines. | 

THE CHaIRMAN.—Come, come! What could so young a 
child know about marriage lines? 

THE Rectror.—If Currington did not say so, Mr. Lampit 
will put me right. 

Mr. Lampit.—I am not here to defend Currington Quartus. 
The words are correctly quoted. I have already said that 
I consider them indefensible. 

THE. Rector.—My Lord, after the answers I have obtained, 
I take it that Mr. Liversage and Mr. Southcote will wish to 
withdraw their motion. 

THe CHAIRMAN.—Order, order! Mr. Liversage, I am 
speaking. Gentlemen, I perceive that we are faced by a 
serious state of things. It becomes plain to me that, whether 
they know it themselves or not, there is very strong disagree- 
ment between Mr. Lampit and Mr. Redding. As head-master, 
Mr. Lampit wishes to restore peace to the school. As rector, 
Mr. Redding champions the poor. I respect both points of 
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view. At the same time, I regret that Mr. Lampit did cer- 
tainly make a defective statement of the facts. But let us 
keep cool and waste no time. Move your amendment, Mr. 
Redding. If it be rejected, Mr. Liversage and his seconder 
will decide whether to stick to their motion or not. 

THE Recror.—I move it, my Lord, without pleasure and 
with a feeling that I am performing a second-rate action. I 
know I ought to propose simply and straightforwardly that 
Coggin be privately reprimanded and Currington publicly 
expelled. But, to a certain extent, I appreciate Mr. Lampit’s 
difficulties, and I therefore move that two members of this 
meeting be deputed to see the parents of Coggin and of Cur- 
- rington and to request them to withdraw the two lads from 
the school. I declare, without hesitation, that the expulsion 
of Coggin would be a gross injustice and a disgrace to all con- 
cerned in it. My Lord, much as I respect your exalted rank, 
I say bluntly that if your Lordship, when we were boys to- 
gether, had insulted me as Currington Quartus insulted Cog- 
gin I should have— 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Thrown me into the canal? Quite right. 
And, Mr. Redding, much as I respect your sacred calling, I 
should have done the same to you. But go on. 

THE Recror.—I hope there is not a man in the town who 
wouldn’t. That is why I move my amendment with distaste. 
In strict justice Coggin should receive reparation, not re- 
proach. He has been persecuted, baited, bullied, until, like 
a boy of spirit, he has hit back. All the same I admit, with 
deep disappointment and reluctance, that if his parents do 
not withdraw him he will do harm to the school without do- 
ing good to himself. Of course something would have to be 
arranged on his behalf, and I do not doubt that the Robson 
Trustees will rise to the occasion. 

Mr. RamBury.—They cannot do that. When a Robson 
scholar dies or is expelled for misconduct or ceases to attend 
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the school, the trustees must at once have another examination. 

THE Rector.—But there can be no candidate at present. 
You know that Currington and Coggin were the only boys 
eligible. 

Mr. RamBury.—lIn that event the money would accumulate. 

THE RectTor.—I know how punctiliously correct Mr. Ram- 
bury is in looking after one fund and another. But there are 
far too many Bulford charities where the money is accumu- 
lating. 

THe CHAIRMAN.—That is not quite in order. If your 
amendment is carried, you can go on to move that the Robson 
Trustees be asked to do something for Coggin, and it will be 
for them to deal with the request. Now, does anybody second 
the amendment? 

Mr. Batrison.—I do. Up to ten minutes ago I have been 
dead against this Coggin, but my blood boils at what I have 
heard. Coggin’s mother used to work for me years ago at 
Skilbury, and I remember her wedding. She is as honestly 
married as any of our wives. 

Mr. LiversaGE.—I shall vote against the amendment, and I 
shall stand by my own motion. Nobody respects our worthy 
rector more than I do, but he has got this lad Coggin on the 
brain, and his usually excellent judgment is at fault. He is 
investing a Pig Lane boy with all the delicacy of a Victoria 
Park young lady. I have property in Pig Lane and I know 
what I’m talking about. : Little Currington’s remark was 
low and ungentlemanly, and he ought to be flogged for it; 
but in Coggin’s ears it was no more than a little bit of 
Billingsgate, and it was unpardonable on his part to throw 
so small a boy into the canal. Till Coggin is pitched out of 
the school there will be nothing but bother, and the governors 
will be dragged here again and again. 

Sm Eric Dasske.—Coggin is a d——d nuisance. But I 
shall support the amendment. These are dangerous times, 
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If we pitch ‘Coggin out and let Currington stay in, the 
Chartists and atheists will at once say— 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Never mind what Chartists and atheists 
will say, Sir Eric. We are here to do the right thing, popular 
or unpopular. 


[Two unimportant speeches are omitted. ] 


THE CHamMAN.—Those in favor of the amendment, please 
show it. Five. Those against. Five. Gentlemen, it be- 
comes my duty to give the casting vote. I have had to do 
so only half’a dozen times before in the whole course of my 
public life, and I have always disliked the job. But this 
morning I welcome eagerly and value highly the privilege of 
voting decisively in this affair. I vote for the amendment, 
which is therefore carried. 

Sir Eric DassKe.—Bravo. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Perhaps my reasons are not the same as 
- Sir Eric’s. Allow me to state them. I tell you frankly that 
I go further even than the rector. If this amendment had 
been rejected, and if Coggin had been expelled and Currington 
merely reprimanded, I should have resigned my governor- 
ship at once. 

Mr. Lamprr.—Your Lordship’s remark compels me to con- 
sider my own position. I am not a governor, and I have 

no vote; but if resignations are mentioned— 

Tur CHAIRMAN.—Pardon my bluntness, Mr. Lampit, but 
don’t be a fool. You did the right thing in consulting us. 
Twelve heads are better than one, and it is no slight on 
the head-master if his advice is improved upon. Now, I am 
going to make a suggestion. It has been proposed, seconded, 
and carried that two members of this meeting—mark you, 
Mr. Lampit, not necessarily two governors—be deputed to see 
the parents. The best delegates will be the head-master and 
the rector. Do pray understand, all of you, that this amend- 
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ment is not a victory for or over anybody. It is a compro- 
mise. Some who voted for it would have preferred the expul- 
sion of Currington and the retention of Coggin; but, as Mr. 
Liversage has said, the difficulty of Coggin would soon have 
cropped up again, so it is best to grasp the nettle now. Come. 
Bury the hatchet, Mr. Lampit. You and Mr. Redding will 
not only manage the parents better than any other pair of 
delegates, but your going on this errand together will close 
idle mouths and show the whole town what the governors know 
already—that, each of you in your own way, you are devoted 
to the school. As regards Coggin, it will give me great pleas- 
ure to spare a little for his education if the lawyers tell us 
that nothing can be done for him by the Robson Trustees. To 
save time, I put my motion from the chair. Those who ap- 
prove, please signify. Eight. Against? None. Carried 
nemine contradicente. | 

THE Rector.—Unless it be inconvenient to Mr. Lampit, we 
will see the boys’ parents immediately. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Capital! If both fathers refuse, or if one 
accepts and the other refuses, we must put our heads together 
again. I adjourn the meeting, sine die. Gentlemen, I thank 
you for your attendance and your assistance, and I wish 
you good morning. 


CHAPTER XVII 


walked through the churchyard exchanging remarks 

of chilly politeness, Harry Coggin respectfully rose 
from a stone on which he had been sitting and uncovered his 
head. 

‘*It is not twelve o’clock yet. Why are you out of school?’’ 
asked Mr. Redding, greatly surprised. 

“I suspended Coggin, according to the usual practice,”’ 
said Mr. Lampit, stiffly, ‘‘pending the governors’ decision. 
You will agree with me, I imagine, that he had better wait 
here a little longer.’’ 

‘‘ May I go home at twelve, sir?’’ asked Coggin. He looked 
ill, and he stood awkwardly because of his bruised leg. As 
the canal water had ruined his new clothes, he was dressed in 
home-made garments of a rudeness which perturbed both the 
clergymen. 

‘Don’t you think he ought to wait for our return?” Mr. 
Redding suggested. ‘‘It looks like rain, but he can go and 
sit inside the church.”’ 

‘Yes. Go into the church and wait, Coggin,’’ said Mr. 
Lampit. ‘‘If we do not come back by one o’clock, go home 
and present yourself here again at two. You will hear the 
clock strike.’’ 

Just as the two delegates ducked their hats under the ivy 
of the lych-gate, Coggin was deciding that, rain or no rain, 
he would sit down again on the tombstone of Eliza Shepherd, 
Died August 9, 1804, Aged 73 years; but the rector turned 


round and waved a command which the lad did not presume 
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N S the rector and the head-master, still unreconciled, 
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to disobey. Limping badly, he hastened to the little doorway 
in the south porch and entered the church. 

Harry Coggin had never set foot in a church before. In- 
deed, Bulford Grammar School was the only building of archi- 
tectural importance which he had beheld from the inside dur- 
ing the eleven years of his young life. On Sundays he sat in 
the ugly Baptist Chapel, a plain brick meeting-house, encum- 
bered by wooden galleries and lit by sash windows of ground 
glass. His father and mother had taken him, perhaps ten 
times altogether, to hear famous preachers at the Wesleyan, 
Independent, and Primitive Methodist chapels, but not one 
of these edifices boasted more than flat walls and plain ceilings 
which enclosed grim pews and gawky pulpits. The parish 
churches of Bulford were locked up on week-days, with the — 
exception of St. Michael’s, and, even if they had been open, 
the old-clo’ man’s son would never have thought of entering 
them. In his eyes they were the Sunday resorts of people who 
belonged to a world infinitely removed from his own, and he 
would no more have thought of prying into them than of 
strolling into the sumptuous hall of the Bulcaster Arms or 
into the rainbow-hued shop of Belling & Belling, Bulford’s 
fashionable drapers and milliners. Although he had stood 
outside St. Michael’s, awed by its huge gray mass, he had 
never seen the right side of a stained-glass window. 

The southwestern porch of St. Michael’s, Bulford, opens 
into the dimmest corner of the church, where the base of 
the tower is unpierced by a single window. Harry groped 
forward, filled with disappointment and dismay, and stumbled 
over a pile of hassocks. He could just make out a heavy cur- 
tain and behind it a glazed door standing ajar. Limping tim- 
orously on, he gained the south aisle; and there something 
happened which almost made him cry out aloud. At the mo- 
ment of his entrance the immense place was eerie, shadowy, 
chilly; but before his mind could take in the pale stone 
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pillars, the ebon timbers of the roof, the tombs, the stalls, the 
organ, a great and holy light burned forth, as if vast fires had 
suddenly flamed up in the ancient windows. All that had 
occurred was the passing away of a thick cloud from the hot 
face of the August sun; but to Coggin it was an apocalyptic 
vision, as if shining angels and archangels were sweeping upon 
him from every side. After a little while, another cloud 
blinded the sunshine, and the boy knew how the glory had 
come and gone. 

There was none to say him nay, even if he had climbed into 
one of the choir-stalls or mounted the pulpit. But this limp- 
ing lad was not the self-confident slogger who had laid low 
Bully Tranter and Squeaker Rambury. He was once more 
the very humble and very obedient servant of his betters. 
The rector had told him to sit down in the church, not to 
walk about. So Harry Coggin quietly seated himself on a 
narrow, high-backed bench, the most uncomfortable seat in 
the whole church, and waited. 

For ten minutes or so there was plenty to do. From his 
hard perch he commanded close views of two stained-glass win- 
dows and of five or six mural tablets, to say nothing of an in- 
eised gravestone under his feet. The crowded Gothic letters 
across the lower parts of the windows required a good deal 
of puzzling out, and on one of the tablets there was a coat of 
arms, with a motto in Latin. At last, however, all these near 
sights had yielded up their secrets and Coggin longed to shift 
his ground. The brass eagle lectern, the Denniker chantry, 
and the painted and gilded organ-pipes allured him so over- 
poweringly that he might have crept forward a few yards 
if the bells had not at that moment began to chime and to 
strike twelve. 

The thumping, thundering strokes hammered brutally on 
his heart. All the shame and anguish which had suddenly left 
him when the sunlight streamed through the church came back 
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twofold. Why was Mr. Lampit with Mr. Redding instead of 
in school? Where had they gone? What would they say 
when they came back? Would they send him straight to 
prison or would they give him one more chance? 

He grew sick with misery. Gaol was a frightful prospect. 
But when he turned his mind to the alternative he seemed to 
be peering into an even darker and more horrible vista. 
Prison would be bad; but to be pardoned and to go back to 
torment in the school would be a hundred times worse. In 
his new loathing of the school even his hunger and thirst for 
learning were quenched. On that fearful Friday afternoon 
somebody had knocked from under his arm a canvas satchel 
containing his school-books, the precious new books given 
him by the Robson Trustees and inscribed with his name. On 
the Saturday morning he had limped and hopped down to the 
canal bank on a fruitless search. The books were gone, and 
with them all his scholar’s hopes and dreams. What he 
yearned for now was to know that never again would he enter 
Bulford School. 

The sunlight burned up once again, and once more died. 
A long hour seemed to pass before the church shivered lightly 
at the thin chime which proclaimed a quarter-past twelve. 
Coggin’s bruise was throbbing, and he could endure the hard, 
high bench no longer, so he slipped down and was stealing to- 
ward the middle of the nave when a faint sound made him 
halt and sit down, fearful of detection. His new seat was 
in a carpeted pew, lined with blue-black box-cloth and abund- 
antly provided with fine cushions, while richly bound prayer- 
books overflowed a little mahogany rack. 

Had he indeed heard a sound? Perhaps it was his fancy. 
No. As the pew ceased creaking, the sound made itself heard 
plainly. It was a thin, far-off sound, something like the weak- 
est of the bells, but more sustained and not so restless. It 
grew louder until its tone was like that of a little silver 
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trumpet—a very little trumpet, such as might have been 
blown by one of the plump-cheeked cherubs carved in oak 
above the organ-case. Then it sang more clearly and steadily, 
like a beautiful bird. Soon other sounds joined it—delicate 
harp-like sounds, making a criss-cross pattern over it, so that 
the beautiful bird seemed to be singing in a cage of silver 
wire. All of a sudden a quite different sound, deep and dull 
and clumsy, began lumbering up from below, like a blind mon- 
ster shouldering his way clear of a swamp to snap cruel jaws 
on the heavenly bird as it descended. They met, the bird 
and the beast, amidst a turmoil of roars and shrill cries. In 
the end the monster sank back ‘into the slime and the bird 
soared slowly up again, till his ever fainter and fainter song 
died in the highest heaven. 

To be frank, the musical composition which thus astonished 
Harry Coggin was not a very good one. Mr. Daplyn, the 
parish organist, would have been the first to condemn it, and 
it was against his will that hé had included it in the programme 
of an organ recital for which he was practising. After a 
pause, he struck up an equally meretricious piece—an offer- 
torium by a fashionable Frenchman of the day. Having 
played this to the sickly-sweet end, he hopped off the organ- 
bench and stretched his legs by striding half-way down the 
aisle. 

‘Why, ’pon my word!” he cried, as he caught sight of the 
shrinking boy in Lady Creeve’s pew, “‘here ’s quite a distin- 
guished and critical audience. You ’re young Coggin, aren’t 
you—the boy that chucked Mr. Currington’s youngster into 
the canal? You ’re a good lad. What do you think of those 
two pieces?” 

‘They were wonderful, sir.” 

‘Wonderful rubbish! Do you know anything about 


Handel ?’’ 
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‘He was born at Halle, in Saxony, sir, in 1685, his father 
being a barber-surgeon.’’ 

“Hang all that! What do you like the best of his music?”’ 

**Please, sir, I have never heard Handel’s music.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have. Anyhow, you ’re going to hear some 
now.”’ 

While Mr. Daplyn was striding back to his bench, Harry 
Coggin quietly slipped out of the grand pew and established 
himself near the west door on a rush-bottomed chair. In- 
stantly the music began. To the boy’g intense disappoint- 
ment, it was nothing more novel or grand than ‘‘Three Blind 
Mice,’’ a tune which even the Pig Lane children roared out 
nearly every day. But as Harry listened he became aware 
- that these mice were very large ones—as large as sheep, run- 
ning stupidly this way and that way and back again. Mr. 
Daplyn worked up the great chorus to a climax of wantonness 
and confusion, for ‘‘All We like Sheep’’ was one of his best- 
loved works. Then, when a thousand sheep had “‘turned 
every one to his own way,’’ and lay down parched and lame 
and despairing amidst stones and thorns, he bent slightly for- 
ward over the keys and gave out those god-like chords which 
even Handel himself never surpassed: ‘‘But the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’’ 

Until this August noontide, Harry Coggin had never heard 
anybody play the organ. At his parents’ chapel there was no 
kind of musical instrument except the tuning-fork used by 
Mr. Backhouse, the hosier, who led the singing. The Inde- 
pendent and Wesleyan chapels had small organs, but these 
chests of whistles were not heard except as supports to loudly 
sung hymns. To Coggin, therefore, Mr. Daplyn’s perform- 
ance was the opening of a new world. And, despite his youth 
and his rawness, he did not entirely fail to understand why 
Mr. Daplyn had called the first two pieces rubbish. Not only 
was his mind by nature serious and honest, but his bringing- 
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up had made him shy of everything flippant and flashy. 
Above all, his delicate-looking frame was the secret seat of an 
Immense vitality, and Handel’s robust impetuosity braced 
him up, like a north wind. 

Mr. Daplyn had meanwhile forgotten Coggin’s existence. 
After playing ‘‘ And the Glory of the Lord shall be revealed,”’ 
with tremendous emphasis on the adagio bars at the end, he 
attacked ‘‘Sing unto God,’’ from ‘‘Judas Maccabeus,’’ and 
then plunged into a very long fantasia of his own composing. 
He had just reached the noisiest part of this noisy work when 
another noise was hurled down through the church roof, cut- 
ting across the noise of the organ like a sudden interruption 
of excited curs into the midst of an already vehement dog- 
fight. Coggin started up. The big bells were jangling out 
their loud chime before striking one o’clock. 

One o’clock. Mr. Lampit and the rector had bidden him go 
home at that hour. But how was he to sneak away without 
a word of thanks to Mr. Daplyn? And how could he disturb 
Mr. Daplyn when the great and wonderful man was making 
the church tremble with storms and earthquakes? 

His dilemma was ended by the rattle of a latch and by the 
voices of the two clergymen, professionally subdued, but 
quite distinct. 

‘Still here? Good!” said Mr. Lampit. ‘‘Come outside, 
Coggin.’’ 

After the cool, dim church, where the full flood of music 
reverberated like a torrent pouring through a limestone cavern 
pillared with stalactites and stalagmites, the cobbled space at 
the foot of the tower was like a patch of stony desert, pois- 
oned by sharp dust and blinding light. The rector and Mr. 
Lampit looked hot and stiff in their black coats, and Harry 
prepared himself for new terrors and miseries. Mr. Lampit, 
however, addressed him in almost kindly tones, saying: 

‘We have just seen your father. It is arranged that you 
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will not return to Bulford Grammar School. I ought to add 
that we have seen Mr. Currington also and that Currington 
Quartus is this day withdrawn from the school, like yourself. 
Bear your punishment bravely. After fair reflection you will 
admit that, although you received great provocation, you took 
an unchristian and discreditable revenge. It is only through 
the Almighty’s mercy that Currington Quartus was not 
drowned and that you are not now lying in a felon’s cell. I 
recommend— Why, boy, what is the matter?’’ 

The sun was beating on Coggin’s uncovered head. He was 
very hungry, very sick with pain, and still enfeebled by a 
feverish cold. But these were not the causes of his staggering 
back and almost falling against the wall. He was free! No 
gaol. And—what was far, far more sweet and glorious than 
no gaol—no more school, no more fumbling the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer under a hundred mocking eyes, no more playing 
the young gentleman in shop-made clothes, no more insult and 
humiliation. 

‘‘Sit down on that stone—there, in the shadow,’’ said the 
rector. ‘‘And put on your cap.” 

Mr. Redding drew the head-master aside, and spoke to him 
earnestly. A few minutes later, they returned to Harry’s 
side and Mr. Lampit said: 

‘Your desire to learn is certainly remarkable. We shall 
try to find another school for you, where you will restrain 
your passions. In the meantime, Coggin, the rector has most 
generously promised to superintend your studies. You will 
stick to your Latin and Greek in private, and on Wednesday 
mornings at nine you will go to the rectory for the correcting 
of your exercises.’’ 

Harry’s heart sank. All zeal for study had died out of his 
breast, and one might as well have plied bellows before a heap 
of stones as have tried to rekindle it. 
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‘*T have lost my books, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I dropped them last 
Friday before the—fight, sir.” 

‘‘New books can be bought. If the old ones are not found, 
let me know. Now run home.”’ 


At luncheon Mr. Redding gave a rapid account of the gover- 
nors’ meeting and of his mission to the parents of Currington 
and Coggin. 

‘It was the best way out,’’ he said. ‘‘Happily we had no 
difficulty with the fathers. All the same, that fellow Cur- 
rington is a wretched creature. His main concern was to get 
compensation out of us. All we shall do is to return this 
quarter’s school-fees in full. He is sending the boy to a 
school in Demehaven.”’ 

‘‘And Coggin’s father?’’ asked Mrs. Redding. 

‘*Coggin’s father was frightened out of his life by the sight 
of us. We saw him in his yard. He is a crawling worn, all 
humble apologies, as if his boy was entirely in the wrong. 
How such a son came from such a father baffles me. I took 
eare to make him promise that he would not overwork the lad 
in the yard and that he would give him opportunities for 
private study. By the way, Augusta, I hope you don’t mind, 
but Mr. Lampit suggested that I could help.’’ 

“Mr. Lampit?” 

‘Yes. Lampit took a turn for the better, all of a sudden, 
while we were coming away from Currington’s. Perhaps it 
is mean to say so, but I suspect it suddenly occurred to him 
that he ought to please Lord Buleaster. It ’s only lately that 
I’ve understood Lord Bulcaster’s enormous influence. I 
knew he was a sportsman, and even a scholar, of a fine old 
stock and very rich, but I didn’t know how important he 
could be to a man like Lampit.”’ 

‘How are you to help Coggin?”’ 

‘‘Well—I hope you don’t mind— While we re making 
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better arrangements, I am to see him here on Wednesdays, at 
nine.’’ 

“oh!” 

‘On Wednesdays, at nine, dear.’’ 

‘Yes. I heard, dear.’’ 

Silence fell. Teddie Redding, having asked if he might 
take a pear in his pocket, marched off to school. When he 
had gone the rector said, rather nervously : 

‘‘I thought it would be the best time.’’ 

‘“Yes, dear. From nine till twelve Teddie will be at school, 
out of the way. I’m sure you see the importance, Oswald, 
of Teddie being out of the way.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


y , 7 HEN Harry Coggin hobbled into the kitchen, at 

half-past one, Mrs. Coggin was not to be seen. 

Dinner had been cleared away, and there was noth- 

ing on the deal table save a piece of bread and a mug of 
water. 

“‘Take off your coat,” said William Coggin. 

The boy shrank back. On the Friday evening and through- 
out the whole of Saturday he had expected this crowning 
shame; but with Sunday’s dawn the dread had passed away. 
For a moment he was revolted. But the old meekness was 
not worn out yet. He took off his coat. 

The flogging which brawny William Coggin administered 
to his lame and hungry son was merely a dull demonstration 
of parental authority. This big, stupid man, with his giant’s 
head and dwarf’s brains, found it much easier to thrash his 
son than to reproach and admonish him, so he gave himself 
earnestly to the work of thrashing. When his conscience told 
him that he had wielded the rope long enough, he quietly 
put on his hat and went back to work in the yard. 

Harry Coggin remained in a corner, pressing his hot fore- 
head against the cool glass of the clock. He was at the end 
of his endurance. Body, soul, and spirit failed him alto- 
gether, and, without falling down, he leaned on the clock-case 
in a kind of swoon. Mrs. Coggin came running down-stairs 
and sped through the kitchen to the front door; but he neither 
saw nor heard her. She stopped outside and stood gazing 
a few moments down the road till her husband was out of 
sight. Then she flew back and drew from the oven Harry’s 


favorite dish—a little mutton-chop braised with green peas, 
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in a brown pipkin. As she lifted the pipkin lid an appetizing 
savor filled the room, but Harry did not move. 

‘‘My boy! my poor boy! my poor only boy!’’ she cried, 
almost swooping upon him. And she snatched him into her 
arms as if to hold him tight and safe from some one or some- 
thing who was filching him away. All her affection, which the 
stern atmosphere of William Coggin’s home had so long re- 
pressed in the still young mother, burst forth in a flood. She 
hugged her son, kissed him, sobbed over him, dragged him to 
the table, forced him down into his father’s big chair, poured 
the steaming food upon his plate, thrust knife and fork into 
his hand, and cried again: ‘‘My boy! my poor only boy!”’ 

Harry stared at her, only half conscious. By degrees he 
recovered himself, and he understood that William Coggin’s 
rope-end had broken more than a boy’s skin. He saw his 
mother, the real woman his mother, for the first time, and 
he knew that the old life in his home was ended. 

‘Eat, eat, eat!’’ she entreated. 

He pushed his knife and fork into the chop; but the hot 
fat nauseated him and he laid the knife and fork down on the 
plate. Mrs. Coggin moaned. Then an idea struck her. 
Jumping up, she climbed on a chair and took from the top 
shelf in the cupboard a bottle of cowslip wine and an old 
etched glass. When she had filled the glass she held it to 
Harry’s lips and he drank. 

“Finish it,’’ she said. 

“I can only drink half,’’ he answered, beginning to re- 
vive. ‘‘You must drink it, too.’’ 

Sitting side by side, mother and son shared the strong 
cordial like two lovers, taking big sips and little gulps in 
turn. Meanwhile Mrs. Coggin swiftly trimmed the fat away 
from the chop and jerked the lean and less than half of the 
peas into a clean plate. Harry began to eat. By the help 
of a mug twice filled with cold water he slowly finished all 
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that was set before him. His cure was completed by a third 
filling of the mug—this time with hot, sweet, milky tea. 

When Harry picked up, Mrs. Coggin broke down. Clinging 
to her son as if he were the mother and she the child, the 
heartbroken woman poured out her grief. Much that she 
sobbed out was inaudible and still more was incoherent; but 
Harry understood a broken sentence or two here and there. 
Wild and scornful words he heard—against William Coggin, 
against William Coggin’s religion, against William Coggin’s 
trade. Next came words of thankfulness—of gratitude to 
Heaven because, although he, her only boy, Harry Coggin, was 
indeed William Coggin’s child, there was not a trace about 
him of Coggin blood. He heard his mother praise God that 
he, her Harry, was a Croxon of Skilbury, not a Coggin of 
Bulford, and that he was the image of his uncle, Henry 
Croxon, over whom the girls broke their hearts. As if to 
make her thanksgiving still more acceptable to the Almighty, 
she added proudly that the Croxons were all Church, not 
Chapel. Then came a swift change, and Mrs. Coggin seemed 
even to accuse God of breaking promises and of mocking a 
poor woman who had set her faith in Him. The names of 
Placker, of Currington, of Mr. Redding, and especially of a 
Mr. Starkie, whom Harry did not know, were prominent again 
and again, with ever so much about the school and the flog- 
ging, the flogging, the flogging. 

Harry listened with an ache of terror. To have his mother 
holding him close, as if he could comfort and help her, gave 
him a new, mysterious bliss; but it was a bliss shot through 
with anguish as he remembered that he, by his ambition and 
by his want of control when young Currington kicked him, 
had caused all this misery and had brought the old home-life 
tumbling about their ears. 

At last Mrs. Coggin stood up and dried her eyes. ‘‘Remem- 
ber,’’ she said proudly, ‘‘you are a Croxon. You are not go- 
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ing to pass your life picking rags and bones in the yard. 
You are going to a good school, in spite of all of them. You 
are going to be a clever man—a rich and famous man, but 
not too rich, to be ashamed of your poor mother. And, as 
sure as I was born a Croxon, William Coggin shall never flog 
you again.”’ 


Returning home at dusk, William Coggin was not left for 
many minutes in ignorance of his dethronement. Before he 
could so much as ask what had become of Harry Mrs. Cog- 
gin said: 

‘Harry Coggin is in bed, William Coggin, and he’s going 
to stay there till his bad shin begins to heal. I didn’t give 
him bread and water for his dinner. I gave him a chump 
chop, done with peas and a chopped onion in the little pot.’’ 

Her husband, who was splashing himself at the sink, 
straightened up and stared at Mrs. Coggin in amazement. 

“I’ll tell you something else, William Coggin. You are 
not going to thrash that boy again.”’ 

“I shall do what I like with my own son,’’ growled Wil- 
liam Coggin, after a long pause. 

“He ’s my son as much as yours—aye, er much more. It 
was me that had the pains when he was born into the world— 
not you. You ’re not going to thrash him ever again. You 
did n’t ought to have thrashed him to-day, seeing his only 
fault was that he stuck up for his mother.”’ 

During William Coggin’s married life many peremptory 
commands had been uttered in this little kitchen, but hitherto 
he had always been the speaker, not the listener. The falling 
tyrant made one last clutch at his old mastery as it slipped 
from his grasp. 

‘‘Give me my supper. I’m hungry,” he said. 

‘You shall have your supper when I’m finished speaking. 
While you ’ve been at the yard this afternoon I ’ve been think- 
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ing. <Any other father would have been proud of a son like 
our Harry; yet you ’ve nearly killed him with a rope. I found 
him leaning against the clock as if his soul had gone out of 
his body. You aren’t fit to have power over our boy. From 
this very night I expect you to listen to me, to take advice 
from me.”’ 

“ Ad—vice?”’ 

‘Yes. Why not? It won’t be the first time, though I ’ve 
never been thanked for it. If it hadn’t been for me, Wil- 
liam Coggin, you ’d still be just a laborer, an odd-man, with 
nothing but the workhouse for us both in our old age. Who 
made you set up for yourself? Who made you take the yard ? 
Who got you to go to Demehaven?’’ 

William Coggin knew that all this was true. He had 
known it all along, but had cherished the belief that his 
wife had no inkling of her superiority and of his tacit de- 
pendence on her shrewdness and energy. It was a bitter 
moment. At the yard and at the Baptist chapel and at Deme- 
haven he accepted his unimportance without a murmur, and 
therefore he had found his lord-and-master prerogatives in 
his own home very sweet and consoling. With no moral or 
intellectual force to back it up, he had come to regard 
the conventional primacy of a husband and father as his 
dignified right, and he was not willing to abdicate without a 
struggle. He sat down in his throne-like chair and raised 
his great head defiantly. 

“If you ’re so good at managing everything,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘p’raps you "ll manage Mr. Starkie. P’raps you ’ll 
keep us out of prison.’’ 

Mrs. Coggin started. So many had been the gifts made 
to or for Harry—gifts of money, of clothes, of boots—by lov- 
ers of faction and by haters of Mr. Currington that William 
Coggin had not needed a penny of the fifty guineas handed to 
him by Mr, Starkie on Harry’s account. The guineas, how- 
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ever, were not in a stocking or tea-pot or strong-box or bank. 
They had been spent, every one of them, in the purchase of 
a canal-boat, painted blue, white, red, and yellow, and called 
The Princess Royal. | 

‘‘Mr. Starkie made us a present. It wasn’t money lent. 
We ’ve acted honest by him. We ’ve sent Harry to school. 
If Mr. Starkie makes a fuss, tell him to come and see me. 
Here ’s your supper.’’ 

Her emancipation had made Mrs. Coggin young again, and 
the mercurial vitality of her movements as she tripped back- 
ward and forward between the oven and the table took all 
hope out of the slow and heavy Coggin. He saw that, after 
her drab, docile years, she had suddenly leapt and soared clear 
away from him, leaving him far behind and below her. The 
supper which her quick hands served, as she sang a few 
couplets which could not have been found in the Baptist 
hymn-book, consisted of a few potatoes enlivened with the fat 
and the peas and the gravy left by Harry a few hours before; 
but it smelt and tasted so good that William Coggin’s pride 
succumbed to his appetite and he set to his meal with a hearti- 
ness which would have made an ensuing fit of sulks ridiculous. 
Altogether, he devoured at least a pound of potatoes and half 
a pound of bread, with a good nugget of cheese. Then sleep, 
blessed sleep, of which no pain of mind or body had ever- 
robbed him for one single night since he was born, came to 
the fallen despot’s aid, and he mounted the stairs to bed as” 
tamely as a barn-yard fowl going to roost. 


CHAPTER XIX 


N the Wednesday following his withdrawal from the 
school Harry Coggin did not present himself at the 
rectory. The leg was worse. Over and above the 

bruise made by Currington’s kick, Harry had rasped the same 
skin in clambering up to the tow-path, and the impure canal 
water had not exactly proved the best of lotions. Good nurs- 
ing, however, prevailed. Not only did the boy escape blood- 
poisoning, but he was able to attend Mr. Redding on the sec- 
ond Wednesday. 

The rector was not in the best of tempers. Two hours 
before Harry’s arrival the post had brought him three letters, 
all three about Coggin and all three very annoying. 

The first letter was from Mr. Rambury, ‘‘enclosing, for your 
information as a governor of Bulford School, a copy of a let- 
ter which I have received from the Clerk to the Robson 
Trustees.’ The enclosure ran: 

THE TOWER 
BuLrorD, Sept. 9, 1861. 


To THE SECRETARY OF 
THE BoARD OF GOVERNOBS, 
Bulford Grammar School. 
Sir: 
= I am directed by the Samuel Robson Trustees to inform you that 
they have accorded due consideration to your communication dated lst 
instant, respecting the boy Henry Coggin. 

I am to inform you that, having taken competent advice, the Trustees 
regret that they cannot disburse any of the moneys of the Trust for 
the education of a Robson Scholar at any educational establishment 
other than Bulford Grammar School. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE RAMBURY, 
Clerk to the Trustecs. 
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This letter, written by George Rambury in one capacity to 
George Rambury in another, and no doubt copied and filed. 
three times over at the expense of the charities, moved the 
rector to anger. ‘‘The money will accumulate,’’ he said bit- 
terly. Then he opened the other letters. They were both 
from head-masters of his acquaintance—men who kept inex- 
pensive boarding-schools, miles away from Bulford. He had 
written to them tentatively about Coggin. One letter was a 
eurt refusal. The other joined refusal to reproach. The in- 
jured pedagogue had read in his newspaper a paragraph 
about Coggin’s torch-light procession, and he declined, with 
sarcastic thanks, ‘‘the somewhat surprising proposal that 
Moorside Academy should become a home for incurables from 
Bulford Grammar School.’’ 

Mr. Redding had just torn up the school-masters’ answers 
when Harry was shown into the room. ‘‘Sit down there,’’ 
said the rector, rather gruffly. ‘‘I received your mother’s 
message last Wednesday. You are all right now? Where 
are your school-books? Oh, I forgot. We are to get new 
ones. I ‘ll send Mr. Lampit a note. He’ll see to it. You Il 
come and see me as soon as the books arrive. Don’t wait 
till next Wednesday. As you ’ve been laid up, I suppose you 
have n’t done any studying these last few days?’’ 

Harry Coggin had been studying furiously. For a whole 
year he had been collecting old books from the yard—books 
and halves of books, beginnings and middles and ends of 
books, books in stained bindings and books with no covers at 
all. They filled a long shelf, which he had fixed with his 
own hands. About two thirds of the volumes were collec- 
tions of sermons or biblical commentaries, of the very smallest 
intellectual and spiritual importance. But the other third 
included some hundreds of pages from a cheap encyclopedia, 
a dozen or two of school-books and several bundles of popular 
magazines. By a thrice-blessed mercy the encyclopedia con- 
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tained an article headed ‘‘Organ,’’ which Coggin already knew 
virtually by heart. And scattered through the magazines 
were several odd papers about organs, organists, the Handel 
Festival, the big organ at Haarlem, as well as a most precious 
page on ‘‘Father’’ Smith. 

‘‘No, sir,’’? said Harry. ‘‘I have not studied anything since 
I left school.’’ He was not conscious of the slightest untruth- 
fulness in his answer, for he had looked upon his breathless 
explorations of organ lore as so much truancy from study 
rather than as study in a new field. | 

‘‘Quite right. Don’t study too hard,’’ said the rector, 
growing more friendly. ‘‘Very well, then. Come as soon 
as you get the books. Good morning. No. I have half an 
hour to spare. Is there anything you want to say, any advice 
or help I can give you outside the Latin and Greek ?’’ 

Harry’s face warmed up. ‘‘If you please, sir—’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘if it ’s not troubling you too much—lI should like to 
know how you find the place in the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 

Mr. Redding gasped. But he was learning to be surprised 
at nothing in this strange child; so he opened two large-type 
prayer-books and made Coggin sit down beside him. The task 
was not so easy as it looked. He tried to force a short cut 
by pushing the boy through Morning Prayer for that day— 
the tenth day of the month—but, in the long run, he deemed 
it best to explain the fundamental plan of the book, leaving 
practical applications to follow. The spare half-hour raced 
away before his lecture was much more than started. When 
St. Michael’s clock struck, Harry said respectfully : 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you said you had only half 
an hour to spare.” 

“You ’re getting tired? I’ve stuffed you with as much 
as you can digest at one meal, eh?’’ 

‘Oh, no, sir! I could listen all the morning.’’ 
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“I sha’n’t go on as long as that,’’ chuckled the rector. He 
peeped at his fine gold watch and added: ‘‘My business will 
keep till this afternoon. It wasn’t an appointment. Now 
let me tell you something. You have got the notion that the 
prayer-book is obscure and complicated. At first your diffi- 
culty surprised me, because I and all those around me have 
handled this book ever since we could spell. Yet, to be fair, 
I see your point. To a stranger it certainly does require a 
good deal of explaining. And that ’s decidedly droll, because 
the learned men who compiled the book thought it was quite 
simple. Listen to what they wrote in their preface.’’ 

The rector read some lines aloud and then proceeded to 
comment upon them. ‘‘You must understand,’’ he began, 
‘‘that there were other prayer-books and service-books before 
the Reformation—Roman Catholic books.”’ 

“I knew that, sir,’’ Coggin said meekly; ‘‘I have an old one 
at home, sir—a Catholic book. There are some things in it 
almost the same as in this.’’ 

‘fA Catholic prayer-book—Roman Catholic!’ cried Mr. 
Redding, rising to his feet. ‘‘Come, come, my lad, what do 
you mean? Your parents are Baptists. They have never had 
you taught the Catechism, you know nothing of the prayer- 
book, and yet they allow you to read Roman Catholic produc- 
tions. It is extraordinary.”’ 

‘*Please, sir, my parents know nothing about it. And I 
never say prayers out of that book, sir. I only use it for the 
Latin. There is Latin on one side of the page and English 
on the other. It helped me a great deal, because there are 
psalms and other bits of the Bible in both languages.’’ 

“I don’t advise you,” said the rector, sitting down again, — 
and speaking with some hesitation, ‘‘to go on learning Latin 
that way. For one thing, the Latin in those books is not 
very good. For the present, stick to Cesar’s Commentaries. 
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Soon you ’ll go on to Virgil and Horace and Cicero and Livy, 
and you ’ll know what Latin is. By the way, you had better 
run over a page of Cesar before you go.’’ 

Mr. Redding opened at a passage in the first book of the. 
Commentary, ‘‘De Bello Civili,’ a work which Harry had 
never seen before. The lad’s reading aloud was a string of 
false quantities; but when he began to construe, the rector 
was delighted. Some of the blunders, arising out of shrewd 
guesses at the meaning, revealed an exceptionally nimble 
mind. What pleased the master best, however, was his pupil’s 
frank way of confessing himself baffled, here and there. 
When a sentence contained words and constructions which 
the boy had not encountered before, he invariably admitted 
his ignorance, instantly saying, ‘‘I do not know this word, 
sir,’’ or, ‘‘I cannot make out which is the principal verb.”’ 

‘You shall have your books in a few days,’’ said the rec- 
tor, shutting up Cesar. ‘‘Mr. Lampit will see to it. You 
may go now. Ten o’clock next Wednesday, and nothing but 
Greek and Latin. Good morning.”’ 

After the boy had gone away, Mr. Redding felt restless. He 
began a letter but did not finish it. He took up a quarterly 
review, only to put it down again. Then he began glancing 
aimlessly along his book-shelves, and suddenly a forgotten lit- 
tle book caught his eye. It was a squat volume which he had 
bought in Toledo years before; a book of prayers in Latin and 
Spanish. Dropping into a chair beside the window, he began 
to read the ordinary of the mass. 

Like many another clergyman of his day and generation, 
the Rector of Bulford-on-Deme was reckoned ‘‘a bit high’’ on 
very slight grounds. He loved old stone and glass and brass; 
but his veneration of medieval survivals was antiquarian 
rather than ecclesiastical or devotional. He would never 
support attacks on Dr. Pusey, and he had even been heard to 
cay that John Henry Newman was evidently sincere. But 
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he knew hardly anything of the Fathers at first hand, and of 
Roman Catholic writers later than the Reformation he had 
read hardly a dozen pages outside Bossuet. And not once in 
his life had he troubled to read those ancient words of prayer 
and thanksgiving and oblation, the words of the mass, which 
had been said and sung a hundred thousand times in St. 
Michael’s church before the sixteenth-century reformers were 
born. He knew, as no clergyman could help knowing, that 
some of his clerical brethren sought to identify the medieval 
mass with holy communion as solemnized in the Church of 
England, while others indignantly spurned the mass as an 
idolatrous and detestable superstition. He had spent im- 
patient hours perusing the arguments of the disputants on 
both sides; but somehow it had never occurred to him that 
fifteen minutes might be well employed in reading the or- 
dinary of the mass itself. Even now, as he opened the book, 
he was thinking of its Latinity rather than its theology. 

For the first few moments the reader’s prejudices were 
stiffened by what he read. Yes. Here was poor Latin, clod- 
hopping Latin, without elegance, without style. But he per- 
severed, and his opinion changed. Here was no Augustan 
prose. Instead, he found plain, strong, frugal sentences, 
breathing all the virtues of the Roman people and none of the 
vices. Indeed, he would have said that the book was written 
in Roman rather than in Latin. He missed only the exotic 
graces, the luxury and license which brought Rome to her 
decline and fall. Soon, however, the mere diction ceased to 
interest him, and he became engrossed in the underlying doc- 
trine. So these few prayers and actions and ejaculations were 
the whole of the mass! Yet they were enough to set him 
thinking. He thrust the book back into its place and went to 
the window. 

Prayers for the dead ; they were in the mass. Invokings for 
the blessed Virgin and of the saints to intercede for us; they 
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were in the mass. The offering of a sacrifice, transubstantia- 
tion; they were in the mass. And St. Michael’s church, the 
huge pile which rose up fronting him as he gazed across his 
own trim garden and the green churchyard, had been built 
for this mass. The endowment of the Denniker chantry, a 
parcel of land which brought over three hundred a year into 
the rector’s purse, had been given for the celebrating of this 
mass. Mr. Lampit’s sneer of three months before came back 
into Mr. Redding’s mind. Perhaps he could have shaken it 
out again if an unexpected sight had not met his eyes. 

Harry Coggin, limping slightly, in his awkward, cut-down 
clothes, had just emerged from the southwest door. The boy 
hung about, as if he had been disappointed by somebody with 
whom he had an appointment. Then he limped away. 

For the second time that morning wrath against Coggin 
flared up in the rector’s heart. He had just enough faith 
and just enough spiritual vision to perceive that Divine Provi- 
dence was stealthily pushing forward some mysterious plan 
concerning him, Oswald Redding. His comfortable nest was 
falling from under him, and all around him he saw strange 
peaks and wild valleys. This solemn sense of destiny did not 
daunt him. But while he was prepared to obey and revere 
Heaven’s message, he hotly resented the messenger. Till the 
end of May, his life at Bulford rectory had been like a dream 
come true; and now, in fourteen short weeks, everything was 
changed or changing. And all at the uncanny touch of a 
cringing, pasty-faced, absurdly dressed old-clo’ boy. It was 
too much. Mr. Redding did not mind having to be a martyr, 
but he minded very much having to look ridiculous. | 


CHAPTER XX 


ing his way homeward. This made the fifth fruitless at- 
tempt to catch Mr. Daplyn once more on the organ-bench. 
On the first occasion after his brief imprisonment in bed the 
boy had hobbled to St. Michael’s without doubting that the 
music would be in full cry. In his complete ignorance of the 
established church and her usages he took it for granted that 
there was organ-playing every day at a quarter-past twelve, 
albeit in an empty church, for the honor and glory of the Es- 
tablished God—a God more aristocratic and of more expensive 
tastes than the God of the Baptist Chapel. Alas! The vast 
church was as silent as the grave when he entered it, and the 
silence endured for the forty minutes of his patient waiting. 
This was on a Thursday. On the Friday, the Monday, the 
Tuesday he had tried again; in vain, all three times. And 
now, on this Wednesday, he had drawn blank once more. 
There were other reasons for Harry’s dejection. The rec- 
tor was evidently determined to send him to some school as 
soon as possible; and meanwhile there were to be long hours 
spent on Latin and Greek. The lad could stomach the Latin, 
but the Greek filled him with loathing. Of Latin he had 
learned a little on his own account, weeks before that hateful 
night when George Placker broached the first hint of the Rob- 
son Scholarship; and therefore Latin was, in some sense, his 
own. But Greek—No! Greek was entirely associated with 
the agonizing fortnight at Bulford School, and he knew that 
he could never be able to separate the two in his memory. 
Besides, the mighty trumpetings of the organ had summoned 
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È was with a heavy heart that Harry Coggin began work- 
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languages into the living light. He did not want to hear 
any more about protasis and apodosis or the second aorist. 
He wanted to hear organs, although he did not dare to dream 
that he might some day even play one. 

Further, Harry was cast down because he was no longer at 
work in his father’s yard. From chance remarks of his 
father’s at meal-times he gathered that the boy who had been 
engaged in his place was a muddler and that the odds and 
ends which Harry had spent so many days in sorting out were 
swiftly going back into one hopeless heap. Ten times at least 
he had implored his mother to let him go back; but, up to this 
morning, he had not prevailed, and the fine September days 
were hanging heavy on his hands. 

As he laid his hand on the latch of the high wooden door of 
the lych-gate, Coggin saw that somebody else at the selfsame 
moment had been fumbling the latch from the outside. Defer- 
ential as ever, he stepped back for his betters to pass. The 
door swung open and a single, slight figure appeared. It was 
Teddie Redding, just coming home from school. 

‘‘Hullo, Slogger,’’ said young Redding; ‘‘how ’s the leg?’’ 

“It ’s better, I thank you kindly, Master Redding.”’ 

‘Look here, Slogger Coggin: don’t thank me kindly again. 
And I ’ve told you not to call me Master Redding, confound 
you! If you do it again I shall punch your head. Then 
you ‘ll flare up and punch mine, and we shall start throwing 
each other into the canal, and I shall be chucked out of the 
school like Sniveler Currington. So stop it. What have you 
been doing inside the church ?”’ 

“I thought that perhaps they might be playing the organ.”’ 

‘The organ? What do you know about organs? ’Pon my 
word, Slogger, you seem to know something about everything! 
There ’s no more organ-playing till Sunday. No, wait a bit. 
There ’s a big practice on Saturday morning—for Michaelmas, 
you know. It’s the pater ’s idea. Don’t you see? Michael- 
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mas—St. Michael’s Church—no end of a fuss, anthems and I 
don’t know what. Saturday at eleven. I ’ll take you in if 
you like. Meet me outside. Now I must bolt.’’ ` 

Healthy, hungry, happy, he bolted hot-foot. Harry with 
admiring, almost adoring eyes, watched him till he was out of 
sight. Then he, too, turned homeward, tingling with joy. He 
was to hear the organ again, and not by stealth but as a 
privileged guest. But this, though great and splendid, was 
the smaller of his two sudden boons from Heaven. The larger, 
the more dazzling, the harder to believe, was that this wonder- 
ful, high-bred boy, Master Redding, who knew Lord Bulcaster 
and Lady Creeve and could invite his friends to organ-play- 
ings, was still willing to treat him as a friend and to rattle off 
jokes with him, as if he, Coggin, had never been pushed out 
of Bulford School. Not that the marine-store dealer’s son 
wished for social advancement and patronage as such. The 
rector’s son had been to him an ideal, to be remembered and 
worshiped from afar; and all in a flash the bright young hero 
had blazed across his path and had called him ‘‘Slogger Cog- 
gin.” 


All through dinner William Coggin mumbled and grumbled. 
He could make nothing at all, he said, of the new boy who had 
been hired to take Harry’s place in the yard. These griefs did 
not hinder him from eating so much more than his fair share 
of the very small piece of boiled beef that Mrs. Coggin and 
Harry got little beyond a few shreds of meat with the carrots 
and dumplings. The uncovering of a wedge of cheese found 
William Coggin still in good appetite; but his lament did not 
cease. At last Mrs. Coggin could stand it no longer, and 
she sald: 

‘‘The poor lad is new to the job. Perhaps he only wants 
somebody as can put him in the way. Let Harry go back to 
the yard for a bit and show him. I will explain to the Rev- 
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erend. He ’s very reasonable, is Mr. Redding. He ll agree 
with us that it ’s best for Harry to do a little bit in the yard 
till he ’s settled in some other school. Harry, change your 
clothes and go for an hour or two with your father.”’ 

Although he was still haunted by fears of a sudden visit 
from Mr. Starkie, William Coggin was too much relieved and 
delighted to make objections. He rose from the table almost 
gaily. 

‘Sit down again, William Coggin,’’ his wife commanded, 
as soon as Harry had gone up-stairs. ‘‘You ’ve plenty of 
time. I want to talk to you. It’s about the yard; about the 
business. Since Harry left, you ’ve been getting back into a 
rut. The new boy ’s all right. He’s a Veale; and a Veale 
has still to be born that isn’t sharper nor a needle. It’s 
yourself that ’s wrong, William Coggin. You ’re too slow, 
and too small-minded. You ’re penny wise and pound fool- 
ish. If you were passing along Pig Lane and you saw some- 
body skinning a rabbit, you ’d hang about the yard all the 
afternoon waiting for her to come with the skin, just to make 
tuppence.’’ 

‘‘T make thruppence on a rabbit-skin,’’ muttered William 
Coggin, rebelliously. ‘‘Yes; and sometimes fourpence.’’ 

‘‘There you go! Suppose it ’s fourpence. While you ’re 
making fourpenny-bits, Mr. Sims, in Demehaven, is making 
five-pound notes. And why? He’s making hundreds of 
‘pounds out of your work, William Coggin. These pots and 
pans and old clothes and odds and ends—some of them just 
go to the tinker and the painter or to a good needlewoman, and 
the poor folk in Demehaven give shillings for what ’s cost Mr. 
Sims only pennies. Bulford ’s a little gold-mine. Bulford 
people—their servants, anyways—throw away all sorts of 
things because it ’s easier to buy new ones than to get the 
old ones mended. It ’s wicked waste, and often it ’s a down- 
right sin. Still, they ’ll go on doing it. And I don’t see why 
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Mr. Sims should have all the profits. I mean to come some- 
times to the yard, myself—yes, and next time you go to Deme- 
haven I shall go, too. We’ll give Mr. Sims his choice. Either 
he ’ll pay us a better price or we ’ll open in Demehaven on 
our own account. Do you hear what I say, William Coggin?”’ 

William Coggin meekly admitted that he heard, and his 
wife went on: | 

‘I’m going further. I’ve been thinking. We ought to 
get out of the rags-and-bones part of the business. You ’ve 
brought me down in the world, William Coggin; but this 
affair of Harry’s has roused me like, and I mean to rise up 
again. We must be less of a marine store and more of dealers 
and brokers. I hear that the Bulcaster Arms is having all 
new bedroom furniture, and I don’t doubt they ’ll be clearing 
out the old things. Why should n’t we buy it? . We ’ve got 
the canal-boat, and we ’ll sell the stuff for double in Deme- 
haven. Here’s Harry. Don’t let him stand too much, be- 
cause of his leg.” 

Father and son left the house together, but William Coggin 
walked so slowly and sullenly along that Harry soon shot 
ahead. He was overjoyed at the prospect of manual labor, 
with immediately visible results, and his long strides soon 
shortened and multiplied into a run. Somehow his bruise 
ceased to trouble him. Fully three minutes in advance of his 
father he plunged into the yard. 

An odd sight brought him to a halt. Dan Veale, the new 
boy, unaware of the flight of time, was walking across the 
yard on his hands, with his clumsy boots up in the air. His 
pudgy hands hopped comically from cobblestone to cobble- 
stone, and his face was like a beet-root. At the sound of the 
opening gate he writhed head over heels and stood on his 
feet like an ordinary mortal. 

“I’ve come to help you, Dannie,’’ said Harry Coggin. 

Dan Veale did not reply. He simply stood staring at Harry 
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with awe. In the Veales’ house Coggin’s name and fame had 
been noised several times a day, ever since the night of the 
torch-light procession; and in Pig Lane the story of Harry’s 
fight with ‘‘the young swells’’ on the canal bank had already 
grown to Homeric proportions. Harry Coggin’s reverence for 
Teddie Redding was not greater than Dannie Veale’s reverence 
for the Robson Scholar. 

William Coggin arrived, and the two boys set to work. 
Half an hour sufficed to show Harry that young Veale was 
the right boy in the right place. He grasped Harry’s instruc- 
tions almost before they were uttered, and by half-past four 
one of the biggest sheds had been restored to its old order and 
neatness. At five William Coggin went away and the lads 
took a rest. 

‘*T hear you are wonderful clever,’’ said Dan Veale, regard- 
ing Harry as he might have regarded a lion in a show. ‘‘They 
say you can speak Greek one minute and knock a swell’s ’ead 
off the next.’’ 

‘You can do a lot of things I can’t do,’’ answered Harry 
affably. ‘‘For example, I can’t walk on my hands. How do 
you keep up so long and get down so quick.’’ 

Danny Veale tried to explain, but explanations soon gave 
way to experiments, and before long the two boys were both 
solemnly crossing the yard on four hands, while four feet 
kicked the air. When their heads and their wrists ached, 
they twirled back to normal attitudes and Veale asked fifty 
questions about the school and the fight. Harry answered 
modestly ; but it healed the wounds of his spirit to know that 
though Mr. Lampit had turned him out of the school, he was 
not without honor in Pig Lane. 


CHAPTER XXI 


N the following Saturday Harry rose with the Sep- 
tember sun and did two hours’ hard work at the 


yard before breakfast. After a rough meal, he put 
on his best clothes—not the once fine suit in which he had 
swum the canal, but his go-to-chapel clothes of the old days— 
and set out for the church. 

Master Redding had merely said, ‘‘Meet me outside’’; and 
the outside of St. Michael’s offered a bewildering choice of 
gates and doors. Harry deemed it best to wait patiently on 
the exact spot where the rector’s son had stood when giving 
the invitation; but his patron did not appear. From time to 
time boys came tumbling in twos and threes through the lych- 
gate, and some grown men, perhaps a dozen altogether, came 
into the churchyard from the same quarter. All these men 
and boys, however, swerved round to the left, evidently mak- 
ing for the door in the north transept. At last the bright, 
quick tones of young Redding could be heard, punctuated now 
and again by grunts from Mr. Daplyn, who was ambling at 
the boy’s side; but these two also turned off to the left, with- 
out one sidelong glance. Meanwhile the golden finger of the 
great clock touched the hour, setting free the noisy bells and 
the pounding bourdon. 

Harry’s meek spirit failed within him. Master Redding 
had forgotten all about him, as was only natural; and the 
old-clo’ man’s son could not muster courage to enter the church 
alone. The most he dared do was to move a few paces to a 
place where he could see the transept door. It was a tiny 
door, a mere hole opening into darkness, and the boys were 
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to a hive. As the clock ceased striking, the last of them 
ducked inside. At that moment Harry Coggin’s humility 
turned to bitterness. These boys, who had been his school- 
mates, had walked into the church as naturally as they would 
have walked into their own homes, but he must stand outside. 
A deep and most noble sound, like far-off thunder, boomed 
within the church. He knew that Mr. Daplyn had begun to 
play, and his cup of gall brimmed over. 

‘Hello, Slogger!’’ cried a friendly voice behind him. He 
turned round and saw Master Redding’s beaming young face. 
Teddie had gone in at the north transept and had come out 
again by the southwest door, duly mindful of his promise. 
“Hurry up. They ’re beginning. And I have to squeak in 
five minutes.”’ 

They sped round to the southwest door and entered the 
building. At that time the choir-gallery of St. Michael’s was 
a huge and ugly tribune built across the north transept and 
nearly blocking up the fine wheel-window now so dear to an- 
tiquaries. Harry could see nearly thirty boys and men hus- 
tling one another and grabbing at sheets of music. Suddenly 
something flashed out against the somber background of dark 
eoats, like a golden sword unsheathed. It was a trumpet. 

“Sit in old Pill-box Marsden’s pew,’’ said Teddie Redding. 
‘Tt ’s the best place for hearing. See, I ’ve brought you some 
of the music: ‘Let all the angels,’ ‘Let the bright seraphim,’ 
and ‘Let their celestial concerts.’ Plenty of ‘lets,’ aren’t 
there?” 

He ran off to the gallery stairs. Harry saw that he was in 
the pew of Mr. Marsden, Bulford’s pompous apothecary, and 
he felt scared, for not all the drugs in Mr. Marsden’s shop 
would have saved their owner from a stroke of apoplexy if 
he had known that the home-made garments of a marine- 
store dealer’s son had desecrated the soft cushions which had 
been covered with maroon velvet in honor of Mr. Marsden’s 
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broadcloth and Mrs. Marsden’s black silk. The boy forgot 
his fright, however, as soon as he began to look at the music. 
There were two fine volumes, each lettered ‘‘Handel.’’ Mas- 
ter Redding had inserted book-marks—the first at ‘‘Let all 
the angels of God worship Him,”’ in ‘‘The Messiah,’’ and the 
others at the last two numbers in ‘‘Samson.’’ A good deal 
of jabbering and jostling was still going on in the gallery, 
as if the singers paid scant regard to the sanctity of the place. 
Mr. Daplyn was still merely trying the organ, so Harry had 
time to examine the books. He perceived that while ‘‘The 
Messiah” was a string of familiar biblical texts, ‘‘Samson’”’ 
was a play in verse set to music. This interested him enor- 
mously. 

Mr. Daplyn rapped the railing sharply with a short white 
stick, and the chattering ceased. Then he handed the stick 
to one of the older men and sat down at the organ. A grand, 
full chord pulled everybody to attention, and straightway 
the voices broke out in a bold challenge to the angels of God. 
Coggin involuntarily sprang to his feet. The music seemed 
to be charging straight at him, like a shouting onrush of 
horsemen. He breasted it, as a swimmer breasts an engulfing 
wave; and when he came to himself, the chorus was over. It 
filled pages of the book, yet it had lasted only a minute. 

Mr. Daplyn rapped the balustrade once more, and dealt out 
some reproaches, but he did not make the singers go through 
the chorus again. Instead, he called out: ‘‘Let the bright, 
Let the bright,’’ while, with a rough hand, he shoved back a 
group of boys and dragged forward to the front of the gal- 
lery two special performers. One of these was the trum- 
peter, an old soldier, big and beery; the other, slight and 
shy, was Teddie Redding. 

The organ pealed out. This time Mr. Daplyn’s playing 
was so smooth and delicate that Harry Coggin could vaguely 
associate the successive sounds with the strange-looking notes 
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on the old page before him. The musical sentence came to a 
full stop. Then a high voice, penetrating but not shrill, as 
sweet and fresh as a girl’s but more pure and clear, searched 
every corner of the great church, and Teddie Redding began 
singing: 

“Let the bright seraphim in burning row 

Their loud, uplifted angel trumpets blow.” 


It was as though one of the bright seraphim had darted 
down from heaven like a shooting star, a burning white star, 
to sing like a bird in that old roof-tree. The voice ceased al- 
most immediately and the organ answered it. Then the voice 
leapt out again, like bright water breaking over a barrier. 
Harry Coggin held the book-board before him, with both 
hands, as if to anchor himself fast in the midst of wonders 
too heavenly to be true. But there was a still sharper thrill 
to come. The seraph’s voice was clinging fondly to the last 
high note of a little silver phrase when a lion dashed it out 
of his hand and turned it to red gold. The trumpet had 
broken in—the shining, brazen trumpet, with the organ 
chaunting an undersong. All the same, the seraph overcame 
and oversang them both, transmuting the music back again 
from warm gold to cool silver. But this time the silver was 
not firm and straight like a seraph’s uplifted clarion. It was 
all a-quiver and a-twinkle, like the myriad scales of a bright 
fish. It was as if an April moon, reflected in still water, 
had suddenly been broken by a merry gust into a hundred 
rippling, dancing moonlets. But, as the singer finished the 
crisp shakes and trills, the ripples died down into the water 
and the full orb shone once more round and tranquil. Ted- 
die’s voice steadied itself on the last long, high note, and hung 
poised there, like a silver lamp before a shrine. 

While this medley of metaphors does not exaggerate the 
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ecstasy in which Harry Coggin heard the unexpected and 
incredible performance of his little patron and hero, it cer- 
tainly misrepresents the emotions of Mr. Daplyn. 

‘*Stop!’’ cried the organist, lurching off the bench. ‘‘Six 
beats, six beats, that E, Master Edward; I ’ve told you twenty 
times there are six beats on the last E. What do you mean, 
sir, chopping it off like King Charles’s head? And don’t try 
and shout down the trumpet. You ’re here to sing, sir, not 
to bawl. I’m disappointed, Master Edward. Now, go on, 
and take more care this time.”’ 

Organ, trumpet, and Teddie took up the broken strain, 
working a wonderful way through more trills and runs and 
trumpet fanfares to what seemed the end. But the last note 
of Teddie’s aria was also the first note of the chorus, and, 
almost without a break, the thirty singers, the trumpet and 
the full organ burst out with: ‘‘Let their celestial concerts 
all unite.” Harry Coggin heard it with amazement and awe, 
still standing up and still clinging, huddled and breathless to 
the book-board. 

‘*More trouble to come,” said a cheerful voice in his very 
ear. ‘‘Old Dapps has gone and written an anthem of his ` 
own. We’re going to practise it now. Here you are. It’s 
not so bad.’’ 

Teddie Redding threw upon the seat of the pew something 
which looked like a large thin copy-book and immediately hur- 
ried back to the choir-gallery. The marvel was that he was 
just the same Teddie Redding as usual, without a trace of 
self-satisfaction or condescension, as if he had not the faint- 
est consciousness of his own prodigious talents. Henry Cog- 
gin would have run after him to kiss his boots. But Mr. 
Daplyn was already calling the choristers to order, so Harry 
opened the book. It was one of several MS. copies, and on 
its first page the boy read these lines: 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 
TO THE 
REVEREND OSWALD REDDING, M.A. 
REVEREND Sir: 

Your Zeal in the cause of Sacred Music has impelled you to 
hold a Festival in our venerable Church of St. Michael’s on the Feast 
of St. Michael and All Angels. 

While the Masterpieces of the Past include many elegant Composi- 
tions concerning All Angels, I have failed to discover any suitable 
Anthem respecting the Archangel himself. That I may be found, in the 
following Pages, to have repaired this Omission is the presumptuous 
hope of 

Your obliged and obedient servant 
WILLIAM DAPLYN. 


Were wonders never to cease? Until this moment Harry 
had vaguely imagined composers as beings made from other 
elay. Handel, Haydn, Mozart—surely these men did not eat 
beef and drink beer and blow their noses like Mr. Daplyn? 
Yet here was Mr. Daplyn, in the most matter-of-fact way, 
ranking himself with the composers. He turned the pages. 
The notes were large and sprawling, not neat and close as in 
the volumes of Handel; but Harry knew the difference between 
handwriting and print, and no doubt there had been a time 
when even Handel’s works were no more than ink scrawls 
like this of Mr. Daplyn’s. Perhaps— 

A sharp tap of the stick gave the signal. Mr. Daplyn, 
without handing the baton to his lieutenant, began tearing 
out of the vitals of the organ an appalling uproar. Harry 
turned the page. Although he had been able to find a faint 
glimmer of daylight peeping here and there through the no- 
tation of the Bright Seraphim, these untidy dots and scratches 
and loops meant nothing to him. He could read nothing save 
the words of the anthem, which were these: 


‘And there was war in heaven. Michael and his angels 
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fought against the Dragon; and the Dragon fought and his 
angels; and prevailed not, neither was their place found any 
more in heaven. ... And I heard a loud voice saying in 
heaven: ‘Now is come salvation and strength, and the king- 
dom of our God and the power of His Christ: for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down.’ ”’ 


At the end of a tumultuous prelude the voices dashed in 
suddenly. They were divided into five parts, entering one on 
the heels of another with a screechy musical phrase to the 
words, ‘‘There was war,’’ so that they seemed to shout, ‘‘ War, 
war, war, war, war,’’ over and over again. Mr. Daplyn, who 
wrote poorly for human voices but robustly for the organ, was 
too deeply absorbed in his own part to take much notice of 
the singers, with the result that some of the boys continued to 
bellow, ‘‘War, war” through at least eight bars too many. 
When they came to the Dragon they repeated the same prank, 
with no more reverence for the church than for Mr. Daplyn. 

Coggin sat lost in admiration. Here was a Composer in- 
deed! He was not sure that Handel himself could have given 
so blood-curdling a description of the war in heaven. Sud- 
denly, however, Mr. Daplyn realized what was going on. At 
one bound he was off his perch and among the ribalds, de- 
nouncing them and shoving them about. An unpleasant half- 
hour followed, during which the five parts were separately 
rehearsed, while the composer played the king of instruments 
with one finger. Then young Rogers sat down before the 
keyboards, Mr. Daplyn took the stick, and the boys and men 
sang through the whole work again. This correct rendering 
delighted Mr. Daplyn, who handsomely congratulated all con- 
cerned, but it was a sore disappointment to Harry Coggin; 
for Armageddon and the death-struggle of heaven and hell 
had calmed down to a most polite sham fight, in which nobody 
received so much as a scratch or a black eye. No: Mr, Dap- 
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lyn was not the equal of Handel, but it was beyond dispute 
that he was a very great man. 

The boys came clumping down the wooden stairs, and some 
of them began to leave the church by way of the nave. 
‘Hello, Slogger Coggin; how did it sound from here?’’ asked 
Breever Secundus. 

‘‘It sounded fine,’’ answered Harry, proud to be consulted. 
“But,” he added timidly, ‘‘I think it makes all the difference 
when Mr. Daplyn plays the organ himself.’’ 

\ “That’s one for Rodgie Rogers!’’ chuckled Breever Se- 
cundus. And turning to Mr. Daplyn, who was hurrying 
down the aisle at that moment, he said, without the smallest 
diffidence: ‘‘Here, Mr. Daplyn. D’ ye hear what Slogger 
Coggin says about the War in Heaven? He says it sounded 
fine from here, but it makes all the difference when you play 
the organ yourself.’’ 

The composer was in a mood to be pleased by very little 
things. ‘‘I shall play the organ myself on the day,’’ he said. 

He was going off, with a friendly smile, when Coggin, who 
had looked round vainly for Teddie Redding, held out the 
MS. score, saying: ‘‘Please, sir, I think this is yours.”’ 

‘You may keep it, if you like, till the day,’’ answered the 
very great man. And he went out to his wife and his dinner, 
not dreaming that he had changed the course of another hu- 
man being’s life. 


CHAPTER XXII 


N and from his first morning at Bulford School, Harry 
() Coggin had carried, in a tightly buttoned inner 

pocket, three sixpences, a shilling and a half-crown, 
against emergencies. When secretly furnishing him with 
these pieces of silver his mother had said that he was never 
to hold back from spending a shilling if his career among 
scholars and young gentlemen should demand it; but, up to 
the day of the choir-practice, the money had remained in- 
tact. 

A few minutes after the rehearsal was ended Harry found 
himself alone in the churchyard. Some of the boys had been 
very friendly, with their shouts of ‘‘Hello, Slogger’’; but the 
Saturday holiday was the busiest day in their week and they 
had lost no time in scurrying off to their games or their pet 
animals, to their swimming or boating or fishing. Harry, 
however, was glad to see them go; for a great idea had stormed 
and seized his mind. In spite of the bruised leg he darted 
off, as eagerly as the wildest of his old schoolmates, and was 
soon standing breathless outside Rixon’s, the -second-hand 
bookseller’s, in St. Michael’s Lane. 

Harry knew Mr. Rixon. From time to time the boy had 
been sent to this book-shop by his father with small batches 
of books for disposal; because, although Harry had been 
grudgingly allowed to keep a few tattered and coverless old 
tomes, William Coggin rigidly insisted on selling every pre- 
sentable volume, even although his receipts from this source 
rarely reached a guinea a year. None the less Harry had 
usually contrived to run through all the more interesting 


books before taking them to St. Michael’s Lane. 
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‘Why, here ’s little Coggin!’’ exclaimed Mr. Rixon, sud- 
denly coming out into the sunshine. ‘‘What have you brought 
me this time? No more sermons, I hope.’’ 

“If you please, Mr. Rixon, I haven’t come to sell any 
books. I’ve come to buy one. If you have still got it— 
there was a book about music, a green book, with a picture 
of a man’s hand covered all over with music.”’ 

“I remember. It’s here all right. But if your father 
wants it back, he ‘ll have to take the books of sermons back 
as well.’’ 

‘Please, Mr. Rixon, it isn’t for my father. It’s for my- 
self.’’ 

‘For yourself? Oh, of course. I beg your pardon, Mas- 
ter Coggin. I’d forgotten. You ’re the clever boy that is 
now a Robson Scholar. By the way, is it true, what I hear, 
that you threw young Currington into the canal? If so, 
you ’re a fine little fellow. I ll tell you what I’ll do. I ll 
hunt out that book, and some bits of old music as well. Come 
inside. ”’ 

There were no customers within, so the bookseller was able 
to root up the book with Guido of Arezzo’s hand, a book about 
the flute, and ten or twelve ragged and dingy pieces of music, 
including a set of Fantasias on the Most Admired Airs of 
Rossini, a Sonatina by Dussek, the so-called ‘‘Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass,’’ and some sentimental songs. As the pile of 
books and sheets grew higher on the counter, Harry’s nervous- 
ness grew also. He had intended to spend one shilling only, 
and surely all these treasures would cost at least five. But 
when he timidly fished out his silver, Mr. Rixon waved it 
aside and said heartily: ‘‘No, no, my boy; we ’re proud of 
you. Take the lot and welcome. Now, be off. And don’t 
bring any more sermons.”’ 

Bread and cheese and pickles were all the dinner which 
awaited Harry at home. He was glad; for this was a meal 
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which could be put out of sight in ten minutes. His father 
had gone out and Mrs. Coggin was busy; so nobody hindered 
him from escaping upstairs with his new possessions, of which 
Mr. Daplyn’s MS. was the head and chief. He opened the 
green book. Not a page was torn out. Almost every one of 
his other books lacked a leaf or two at the beginning, and 
vast had been his labor in guessing the contents of these miss- 
ing leaves from the pages which followed. But the green 
book began at the beginning. It told him about clefs, about 
the shapes and values of notes, about flats and sharps, about 
bars. An earlier owner of the volume had enriched it with 
penciled aids to memory; for example, the four spaces, A, C, 
E, G, were superscribed, ‘‘A Cat Eats Geese.” The work 
had been written not for students of music in general but for 
players of the pianoforte in particular, and it was assumed 
in every paragraph that the reader was seated before a keyed 
instrument. A few furtive peeps through the window of 
Messrs. Tucker & Slann, owners of the Bulford Musical Re- 
pository and Emporium, were all the experience Harry had 
ever enjoyed so far as keyboards were concerned; so he read 
on rapidly, learning as much musical theory in an hour as an 
ordinary pianoforte pupil would encounter in a year. Much 
of what he scanned was without meaning to him, but many 
things here and there were as plain as X Y Z. 

After an hour or so of eager perusal, relieved by many 
turnings-back to earlier pages, he reverently opened the great 
composer Daplyn’s MS. At a first glance the untidy, blotty, 
scratchy notes dismayed him by their unlikeness to the neat, 
regular, legible characters in the green book. But the boy’s 
habitual perseverance and quick-wittedness came to his aid, 
and he was soon satisfied that Mr. Daplyn and the author of 
the green book wrote in the same sign-language. Here were 
the five lines, with clefs marked at the left-hand side; here 
were minims, crotchets, quavers, dots, rests; and here were 
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da capo, agitato, crescendo, ff, pp, and other words and ab- 
breviations from the green book. He pored over Mr. Daplyn’s 
pages with intense eagerness; but for a long time all was 
obscure. He was like the childish heir to a great house, 
pushed suddenly by somebody through a creaking gate and 
finding on the grass-grown path a huge bunch of rusty keys. 
The child might guess that with labor and patience, and with 
some stronger wrist than his own for the stiffer locks, all the 
rooms with all their treasures and surprises could be opened 
to him as their lord; but whence could he summon the cour- 
age to challenge all that vastness and silence and mystery ? 
With a sigh Harry was about to turn away from the MS., 
as from something too grown up and too professional for his 
amateur little brain, when a light thrilled through the dark- 
ness. His eyes caught the oft-repeated words, ‘‘And there 
was war,’’ and he suddenly perceived that the musical notes 
jotted over the words were always the same. They occurred 
and recurred in ever-varying positions on the five lines, some- 
times high, sometimes low; but the group of notes was itself 
invariable—three of the little black notes, with tails, which 
the green book called quavers, and then one of the big open- 
headed notes called minims. In unwonted excitement—an ex- 
eitement far beyond that which the Greek alphabet had stirred 
in him—he seized the green book and searched greedily for 
the examples of long and short notes, of dots and rests. At 
the same time he sang over and over and over again the scrap 
of music which had become embedded in his memory at the 
choir-practice: ‘‘And there was war.” Suddenly his heart 
began singing too. He had won. The key had turned in the 
lock. The door might be heavy on its hinges and there might 
be a steep and dark stair to climb; but the wonder-house 
was not locked in his face. He, the old-clo’ boy; he who was 
no more a Robson Scholar; he who knew in his heart that no 
school would be found for him and that, sooner or later, some- 
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thing must cut short the rector’s lessons; he who was once 
more sorting rags and bones—he had dreamed a wild, new 
dream, and perhaps it might come true. 

He picked up his old stunted and dented ruler, a bit of 
salvage from the marine store, and tried to beat time to the 
manuscript anthem, after the fashion of Mr. Daplyn with his 
baton. Of beating three or four to a bar he had not the faint- 
est notion, and he imagined he was doing the correct thing 
in speeding or slowing the jerks of his ruler according to the 
varying lengths of the quavers and semiquavers, crotchets and 
minims. But the illegibility of the score so hampered him 
that he closed ‘‘ And there was war’’ and turned to the pieces 
of music at the end of the green book. With these he made 
amazing progress, because the pieces included ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,’’ ‘‘Rule Britannia,’’ ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ and one or two 
other tunes which he knew well. From these works he not 
only reassured himself that he understood the long and short 
notes, but he also caught glimpses here and there of the mel- 
ody-notation. The upward and downward movements, some- 
times smooth, sometimes abrupt, of the notes told him that 
what he had often heard with his ear he might some day see 
with his eye; for these ascents and descents corresponded 
reasonably with each familiar tune as it sang itself in his 
head. Of course, he had to spend a very long time on each 
printed melody before he could feel sure that it was the one 
he knew; and ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ turned out to be quite different 
from the tune they sang at the Baptist Chapel. But he 
groped on happily, forgetting food and everything else, until 
the autumn dusk dimmed the page. 

‘What have you been hammering at?” demanded William 
Coggin sternly, as Harry entered the kitchen. Mrs. Coggin 
was out, buying the next day’s dinner. 

Harry could easily have mentioned some little task of car- 
pentry; for he had long been accustomed to finish off, in his 
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bedroom, odd jobs and small repairs for his mother. But 
his truthfulness was unfailing, and he answered: ‘‘I am very 
sorry, father. I didn’t notice the time. I was trying to 
understand some pieces of music.”’ 

‘‘Then try to understand that,” said William Coggin, and 
he drove at him with a blow which sent the lad tumbling 
against the dresser, where he only just missed bringing down 
the crockery with a crash. William Coggin had endured 
many days of subordination tamely, and, having eased him- 
self by this outburst, he was ready to shoulder the yoke once 
more. A little frightened at what he had done, the big man 
put his big hat on his head and went out into the twilight. 

Harry rushed up-stairs and hid Mr. Daplyn’s masterpiece: 
and the sheet-music under the straw mattress. As for the 
green book, he pushed it in between two of his torn Latin 
books on the shelf. Then, with a choky throat, he descended 
again to the kitchen and began peeling potatoes for the 
morrow, so that his mother should not have this tiresome task 


to do. 


The next day was Sunday, a golden September morning. 
The unruffled water of the canal lay beneath its straight bank 
like an immeasurable block of clear green glass. 

Harry Coggin walked to chapel beside his father, whose 
go-to-meeting garb made him look more patriarchal than ever. . 
Mrs. Coggin, as usual, was at home cooking; for William 
loved his Sunday dinner, gloating over it from Friday on- 
ward, smacking his lips over it when it was on his plate, and 
drowsing over it when he had over-eaten it. He thought that 
his wife’s immortal soul was sufficiently insured and nourished 
by her accompanying him to chapel on Sunday nights, leav- 
ing Harry to mind the house. For years William Coggin had 
believed that Mrs. Coggin accepted this arrangement out of 
pure docility, never suspecting that this country-born Church- 
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bred woman found one Baptist service a week quite enough. 

Father and son went their long way to the sound of bells. 
St. Michael’s bells and St. Peter’s bells were both in full 
peal, while the smaller churches did what they could to help 
the joyous clangor. Five minutes before service-time the 
louder chimes ceased; but as the two Coggins passed St. Pe- 
ter’s one more short, sharp volley was shot from the steeple; 
as when from a volcano exhausted by an eruption there spits 
one last jet of red cinders and steamy smoke. And through 
St. Peter’s wide-open south door there came a great rumbling, 
like a rising tide in a cliff cavern. 

Harry knew that he was hearing the organ. As they 
trudged down Short Street, with St. Mary’s Church and 
vicarage filling nearly all one side of the thoroughfare and 
the Wesleyan Chapel and manse and schools filling all the 
other, Harry did not hear the organs; but he knew that in 
both these sacred edifices organs were being played. Hard- 
est thought of all to endure, he knew also that Mr. Daplyn 
would at that very moment be beginning to make St. Mi- 
chael’s old walls tremble with a grand piece by himself or by 
Handel or by some other great composer. 

They entered the Baptist Chapel. Harry remembered that 
to cross the worn threshold of St. Michael’s was to pass out 
of heat and glare into cool dimness; but the Baptist Chapel, 
this hot morning, meant out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Not one window was open; because Mr. Peek, the principal 
supporter of the Baptist cause in Bulford, loathed fresh air, 
which he always referred to with disgust as ‘‘a draught.’’ 

William Coggin sat down at the head of his pew in the 
gallery. In his broadcloth coat and with his beard and locks 
earefully arranged, he was the principal ornament of the 
chapel. Indeed, when strange preachers came to Bulford, 
they were made so nervous by William Coggin’s massive head 
and patriarchal mien that they minded their theology with 
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extraordinary care, never suspecting that they could have 
preached determinism and free-will in the same breath with- 
out making this venerable person turn a hair. 

As soon as Mr. Clupp, the pastor, had given out a hymn, 
the high, harsh voice of Amos Backhouse, who was a precentor 
on Sundays and a haberdasher on week-days, set forth the 
tune. The hymn was a long one; but the people sang it slowly 
with excessive rests at the line-ends. There were two more 
long hymns, sung slowly after the long prayer and after the 
short reading from Scripture; and then Pastor Clupp stood 
up to preach. 

It was Harry Coggin’s practice to listen carefully to every 
word which fell from Mr. Clupp’s lips. Not that he paid 
much heed to the pastor’s doctrine, which was rigidly abstract 
and did not interest him in the least; what engrossed him was 
Mr. Clupp’s pedantic enunciation of the English language. 
Mr. Clupp had been humbly brought up, and it was only by 
taking thought of each syllable that he avoided relapse into 
his mother tongue. He spoke as if repeating the words, one 
by one, after some invisible prompter. It was from hearing 
some hundreds of long sermons by Pastor Clupp that Harry 
Coggin had acquired the precise and over-finished manner 
of speaking which so greatly annoyed the Reddings, father 
and son. 

Mr. Clupp could do many things, but he was incapable of 
preaching a sermon which did not contain at least one re- 
proach against the established church. On this particular 
morning he summed up a short, anti-clerical digression by 
exclaiming: ‘‘The truth is that the Church on the one side 
and we ourselves on the other believe in two different reli- 
gions.”’ 

Harry sat up and craned forward, all ears. Two different 
religions! Mr. Clupp slid back into his argument about im- 
puted righteousness, and said no more about the Church. 
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But Harry Coggin, for the first time in his life, gave up try- 
ing to follow the sermon. Leaning once more against the 
straight back of the pew, he half closed his eyes and let him- 
self drift down the bright current of a day-dream. | 

He was kneeling in St. Michael’s Church. In there all 
was cool, tranquil, mysterious, holy. Light poured into it 
from every side—not hard light, white light, blinding light, 
but soft light, solemn light, dyed all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Clear, sweet voices fluted celestial songs until the organ 
began crooning like a wind in trees, waxing louder and 
louder until thunder-claps cracked in the rafters and an earth- 
quake shook the pavements and the worn graves of Bulford’s 
sound-sleeping ancients underneath. 

‘Two different religions.” If so, which was true; which 
did God want us to believe? Harry glanced at William Cog- 
gin. He knew the Ten Commandments, and had never failed 
to honor his father and his mother; but the unjust and brutal 
_ blow of the night before rankled in his heart. It flashed upon 
him that the Baptist Chapel was his father’s religion; not his 
mother’s religion and not his. 

The climbing sun cleared the houses behind the chapel and 
one hot beam searched the back of his neck. At that moment 
St. Michael’s Chureh meant all to Harry Coggin that its pious 
founder could ever have hoped it might mean to man or 
woman or child. For weeks, the boy’s poor little sick spirit 
had been going out more and more to the great church as to 
a temple of wonders, a pool of healing, an earthly paradise; 
but now his whole being thirsted and hungered for its magical 
beauty and grandeur. He felt a tingling impulse to jump 
up, to push past his father, to bolt down the gallery stairs, 
to flee all this heat and draught and to follow the bells and 
the organs until the holy threshold of St. Michael’s was under 
his feet. 

This was not a lad, however, who could long be wretched 
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because of baulked desires. His sanguine habit awoke and 
delivered him. And, as Pastor Clupp’s dry, fussy voice went 
on hacking and chipping away at nothing at all, Harry Coggin 
sat and worked out a plan for the future which stirred in his 
heart like a living thing; because this plan was not George 
Placker’s, or his mother’s, or Mr. Redding’s, but his very 
own. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ITH Mr. Starkie’s fifty pounds William Coggin 

W had purchased not only a boat but also a boat- 

horse. This beast, inscrutably named Gulph, had 
passed five sixths of his life either notching his hoofs into 
the canal tow-path or resting his poor bones in a crazy stable 
on the canal bank. On passing, however, into the service of 
William Coggin, Gulph found his hard lot softened. The 
Princess Royal rarely went to Demehaven more than twice a 
week, and sometimes only once. This meant that Gulph often 
had a whole day’s holiday; and, on such days, Harry Coggin 
and Dannie Veale took turns at giving the horse an hour’s 
exercise. Young Veale loved to spend the hour showing him- 
self and his mount in the mean streets of Bulford; but Harry | 
preferred to head for the lanes and bridle-paths. He gener- 
ally chose the old Roman road to Foscot, which ended in a 
green-ride between two belts of hornbeams; because it was 
good to hear Gulph’s neigh of pleasure as he trod the cool 
turf and sniffed the growing herbs, far from the black cinder- 
dust and the dull smell of the torpid water. 

On the Wednesday morning following the choir-practice, 
Harry had ridden Gulph as far as the outskirts of Foscot, 
and was just on the point of turning back when a lean, un- 
clean, nimble old woman darted out from the door of a hovel 
and blocked his way. 

‘You ’re Bill Coggin’s boy ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘My father’s name is Coggin.’’ 

‘The old-clo’ man? I thought so. You ’re the rag-and- 
bone boy that ’s learnin’ to be a gentleman? Eh, well, well! 
Put a beggar on horseback and he ’1l ride to the devil.’’ 


Laughing a vicious laugh, like thorns crackling under a 
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pot, the hag slipped back to her den, whence, mumbling and 
grinning, she watched Harry till he was out of sight. 

The lad was sorely hurt and puzzled. ‘‘Learning to be 
a gentleman.’’ Whichever way he turned, he seemed always 
to be in the wrong. School-fellows had despised him for be- 
ing a poor boy; and now his own class had begun to mock 
him because he was mixing with his betters. What cut him 
most deeply was the injustice of it; for he knew that not once 
had he felt ashamed of his poverty or envious of others’ riches 
and privileges. Social advancement had not appealed to him 
at all. His one motive had been the love of learning and of 
enlargement. 

As Gulph’s hoofs once more tapped a hard road, Harry’s 
new passion for rhythm made him forget his injury. But 
the shrew’s gibe soon sang out again in his brain and persisted 
until it wore itself into the four-bar sentence: 


Put beggars on horseback, 
They ’ll ride to the devil. 


This would have been a cheery enough rhythm for the can- 
ter home if it had not re-awakened a swarm of forebodings. 
Since Sunday morning his great new plan had taken a long 
stride toward fulfilment, by reason of a decision at which his 
mother had independently arrived. But how would he be 
able to live down the ridicule of their old neighbors? He 
saw that even the cool disdain of Victoria Park would be 
easier to bear than the jealous insults of Pig Lane. Perhaps 
he was making a huge mistake. Perhaps it was his duty to 
throttle ambition without an hour’s delay and to take ‘‘Once 
old-clo’ always old-clo’ ’’ for his ruling motto. 

After he had got back to the stable and had given Gulph 
a good rubbing-down, Harry changed his clothes and trudged 
off to the rectory for his regular Wednesday lessons. Despite 
the allurements of music, he had plodded diligently at the 
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Greek and Latin grammars and was as correct as ever in 
answering Mr. Redding’s questions. But the lad’s trans- 
parent soul could hide no secrets from the keen eyes of the 
rector, who abruptly broke off an explanation of the ethical 
dative and asked point-blank: 

‘What has happened? What is on your mind?”’ 

He waited anxiously for Harry’s answer; because he had 
received another schoolmaster’s letter that morning, refusing 
the hero of Placker’s torch-light procession as a pupil. Mr. 
Redding knew that these Wednesday-morning lessons could 
not go on much longer, and the affair was causing him anx- 
iety. Therefore he clutched at this sudden hope that some- 
thing had occurred which might open an unexpected way. 

Harry, always high-strung in the clergyman’s presence, first 
turned pale and then flushed crimson, as if he had been caught 
red-handed in acrime. Thought and speech failed him. 

‘‘ Perhaps it has something to do with music,” the rector 
suggested. He had heard Teddie rattling off some chatter 
about Slogger Coggin always hanging around the organ; but 
only at that moment did it flash across his mind that this 
might be the cause of Harry’s blunted zest for inflections and 
syntax. ‘‘Come now,” he added, as the boy’s burning cheeks 
told him that he was on the right track, ‘‘tell me about it. 
Are you tired of Latin ?’’ 

“Oh, no, sir!’’ 

“Of Greek?’’ 

‘N-o. Not tired, sir.” 

_ “If you had the choice, which would you be doing now— 
learning Greek or learning music ?’’ 

Henry was stunned again. Music! This great and rich 
and learned and wholly wonderful Mr. Redding had guessed 
his plan, and, instead of taunting and scolding, was perhaps 
even going to help him. Courage came to him and he burst 
out: 
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“I ’d rather learn music than anything else in the world.’’ 

The rector began to frame some probing questions; but they 
were never uttered: he was caught and held by Coggin’s eyes. 
Though not a conceited man, he had gone through life com- 
placently, with never a suspicion that there might be in the 
world human beings of a species rarer and finer than his own. 
That there were cleverer men, more saintly men, stronger 
men, richer men, handsomer men, more powerful men, more 
gifted men, he knew; but something new and undreamt of 
was shining at him from this eleven-year-old, ill-clad urchin’s 
eyes. In those gray-blue eyes sparkled excitement, hope, 
fear, ambition; but behind all these burned a fire which 
scorched petty doubts and carpings away. A coarser and 
duller man might have recovered himself swiftly to worry 
the lad with the stock questions: ‘‘Are you sure this isn’t 
a passing fancy?’’ ‘‘Do you realize the drudgery and disap- 
pointments?’’ and so on. Not so Oswald Redding. He knew 
at last why this child had wrought upon him so powerfully 
all along. He knew that he was face to face not merely with 
a genius but with a spirit as fine as wind and fire. 

He slowly closed the books, one by one, never taking his 
eyes off Coggin; and at last he asked, almost as if speaking 
to a man of his own age and station: 

‘‘Does anybody else know about this?’’ 

“No, sir. They would laugh at me. But, if you please, 
sir, I have a plan.’’ 

“Tell me.’’ 

“I have been thinking—I think—’’ 

The boy could get no further. Not once in his short life 
had he ever been asked to give more than brief answers to 
infrequent questions. Even his mother taught that boys 
should be seen and not heard. To explain his plan would 
take too long a time for his self-possession. Besides, how 
could he expect Mr. Redding to hear with patience all about 
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the yard and the canal-boat and the horse Gulph? He came 
to a dead stop. 

‘*Listen,’’ said the rector. ‘‘I too have a plan. You are 
a shy boy with your tongue, and I think no worse of you for 
that. But you are quick and clear with your pen. Go home 
and write me a letter. Bring it with you next week—not 
before, because I want you to consider it well. Tell me why 
you no longer love Greek. As for music, remember it is a 
most uncertain profession, and that many of those who live 
by it wish with all their hearts that they had jealously kept 
it as a recreation from some more satisfactory employment. 
By the way, when you were still so hungry for Latin and 
Greek, what were your ideas about the future? Did you 
mean to be a clerk in an office, or a schoolmaster, or 
what?” 

‘No; not a clerk or a schoolmaster, sir.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps a clergyman?” 

‘*Oh, no, sir!’’ 

Coggin’s terror at the idea of becoming entangled in the 
Apostolie succession was comical in its fierceness. The rector 
laughed, and the tension was ended. ‘‘Don’t answer me 
now,” he said. ‘‘Tell me in your letter instead. And, for 
this week, work on with your lessons as usual.’’ 


All that afternoon Harry Coggin worked hard with his 
hands at the yard, but with his brain he worked still harder, 
chiseling and polishing the sentences of his fateful letter. 
When closing time came, he declined Dannie Veale’s chal- 
lenge to ‘‘a squiggling match’’—Dannie’s name for a race in 
which the competitors ‘‘squiggled’’ the length of the yard on 
the palms of their hands instead of on the soles of their feet 
—and sped eagerly home. The warm kitchen was empty; 
for his mother, in strenuous furtherance of her new plan, was 
gone to Demehaven with William Coggin. Not bothering 
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about food, Harry sat down and wrote upon two unrremed 
oblongs of slate these words: 


HONORED AND REVEREND SIR: 
Reverend Sir, you told me to write a letter and I am doing 
so, which please excuse. 

Reverend Sir, I have never thought of being a clerk or a school- 
master. I am my parents’ only son and I must help my father, who 
is a marine-store dealer, which please excuse. 

Reverend Sir, last June my father bought a canal-boat called the 
Princess Royal and a horse named Gulph. He is a very good horse. 
My mother has been saying to my father that we must do a better kind 
of business. My mother says we must buy old furniture in Bulford 
and sell it in Demehaven, but my father says we do not understand it. 

Reverend Sir, many Ladies and Gentlemen in Bulford sell their 
pianofortes and harps and they buy new pianofortes instead. Some of 
the old pianofortes are like boxes on legs and I have heard that they 
make only a very small and soft sound and that is why they are so 
cheap but Reverend Sir I have mended and altered hundreds of old 
things in our yard and I believe that if I could only open the inside 
of a pianoforte and study my books I could make it loud and we could 
sell it for a good price and then Reverend Sir there would always be 
some pianofortes in our shed and I would work very hard until I learn 
to play. Reverend Sir, I would rather learn how to play music than 
anything else in the world. 

Reverend Sir, I do not want to go to another school. I want to learn 
all the rest of Latin, Reverend Sir, but I do not want to learn any more 
Greek. You told me Reverend Sir that all the good Greek books are 
already translated in English but not all the good Latin books, so 
Reverend Sir I should like to learn all the rest of Latin but I think 
I can learn English grammar and history and geography by myself 
when the Reverend Mr. Lampit buys me those other books. 

Reverend Sir, I hope you will not be angry with me because I want 
to learn music more than Greek. Reverend and Honored Sir I cannot 
say how grateful I shall always be for your kindness to a poor boy 
that nearly all the other gentlemen laugh at, which I beg you will 
excuse. 

I remain, 
Reverend and Honored Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
HENEY COGGIN. 
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As his slate-pencil finished shrieking on the slate, Harry 
found that the September dusk was creeping into the room 
and that he must not risk spoiling his one sheet of fine paper 
—a blank leaf of cream-laid which he had found inside an 
old book of sermons—so he carried the slates up-stairs and 
put them out of sight behind his books. Then he came back 
to the kitchen and laid the table. To and fro over a coarse, 
clean cloth his hands moved with almost feminine neatness as 
he arranged the mugs, cut the bread, set out the cold bacon 
and the cheese, mixed a little mustard and polished the horn- 
handled knives and the two-pronged forks. The light failed 
utterly; but he knew that he must not waste even half an 
inch of candle, so he settled down by the dying fire and 
wondered what the rector would say. Would he be indig- 
nant? Would he call his pupil unsteady and ungrateful? 
Would he insist on sending him to a school after all? It was 
this last fear which gnawed most sharply. His aversion from 
academies and mere book-learning had become overmastering. 
It was true that even in music there seemed to be a great deal 
of book-learning, but only as a means to an end. Music, after 
all, was action—action of the finest kind, but still action. 
When watching Mr. Daplyn, Harry had noticed that the great 
organist worked with his hands and feet harder than any 
knife-grinder. He had seen the great man, at the end of a 
piece, mop his brow and wrists with a big handkerchief and 
even work it between his neck and his collar. Yes, music, un- 
like study, was work, and you could sweat over it as honestly 
as the blacksmith over his forge. To Harry this odd notion 
appealed powerfully; because the Foscot shrew’s gibe about 
beggars on horseback still lingered in his memory. 

Four boots, two clumsy and two light, trod the cobbles out- 
side. He leapt to the door and his parents entered. In the 
dimness he could not see their faces, but Mrs. Coggin’s move- 
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ments, more mercurial than ever, told him that all had gone 
well. 

‘You ’ve laid the supper, Harrikins,’’ she said. ‘‘That ’s 
a good boy. I’m ready for mine.’’ 

His mother had never been so playful before as to call him 
Harrikins, although she had often recounted anecdotes of a 
cousin of hers who was called by that name. Harry’s delight, 
however, did not abide unalloyed, for William Coggin said 
heavily : 

‘Go and rub down Gulph.”’ 

Gulph had not been to Demehaven that day and had re- 
ceived all due ministrations; but Mrs. Coggin was already 
half-way up-stairs to remove her bonnet and shawl and to 
wash after the dusty and greasy novelty of a journey from 
Demehaven by railway. So Harry ran round to Gulph, who 
resented being disturbed, and by the time he returned sup- 
per was nearly finished. In the past this had generally meant 
his having to gobble up his portion like a young wolf, but this 
time his mother cut cold rashers for him with extraordinary 
liberality and bade him not to bolt his food but to eat it 
nicely, like a Christian, while she told some news. 

‘You heard me saying the other day, Harry,’’ she began, 
‘that I wanted your father to do less with rags and bones 
and more with furniture and good stuff. Well, we have made 
a start. The new manager of the Bulcaster Arms is doing 
up all the bedrooms. We have bought six old bedsteads and 
twelve straw mattresses. To-morrow you and your father 
and Dannie Veale will bring them all to the yard and next 
week they will all go down to Demehaven. Mr. Sims has 
promised to buy them from us. He wants nearly all the prof- 
its for himself, as usual, but that sha’n’t last long. You 
must n’t breathe a word of it, Harry, to a soul; but next 
summer we mean to take a little place of our own in Deme- 
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haven, on the canal bank, and then it will be good-by to Mr. 
Sims, ”’ 

Here William Coggin grunted gratefully. Not once but 
five hundred times Mr. Sims had taken mean advantage of 
William Coggin’s unfailing stupidity. 

‘‘But I haven’t forgotten your schooling,’’ Mrs. Coggin 
went on. ‘‘Next year we shall send you every Monday morn- 
ing to Demehaven. You ’ll have nearly five days’ schooling 
every week, Harry, and come back in the boat every Friday 
afternoon. Mrs. Garry, at the lock-house, will give you lodg- 
ing, and you ’ll keep an eye on our horse and boat and things 
when they ’re there. It won’t be a young gentleman’s school, 
but it ’s a good school all the same, and we shall pay the 
school-pence ourselves and not be beholden to anybody’s char- 
ity; no, nor no more mischief-making by George Placker, 
neither.’’ 

‘‘But—but Mr. Redding?’’ Harry gasped. 

“I’ve thought about that. I can see a haystack as plain 
as most people. With all the good will in the world, Harry 
boy, the Reverend could n’t go on giving up his Wednesday 
mornings much longer. I’m telling you. The Reverend ’s 
quite changed. The rich folk don’t know it—I doubt if even 
his own lady knows it—but now-a-days the Reverend is all 
for the poor and for them that ’s in trouble. They know in 
Pig Lane. Last Friday he swep’ the dirt out of Mrs. Dowle’s 
kitchen with his own hand and threw away her broken crocks 
and bought new ones with his own money. We will go and 
see the Reverend, when the time comes, and tell him what 
we ’re doing and ask him to help you just now and again with 
your studying so as you don’t forget it before you begin 
school in Demehaven. And meanwhiles, Harry, of course 
you ’ll do all the writing and figgers for our new business. ’’ 

“I’ll do my best, mother,’’ said Harry, And then, taking 
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the desperate plunge, he asked: ‘‘Shall we buy pianofortes 
as well as beds and furniture?”’ 

“‘Pianofortes? Good gracious!’’ squealed Mrs. Coggin. 
And William Coggin groaned his dismay. 

“‘I ’ve heard they often sell old pianofortes very cheap,” 
said Harry, knowing that it was now or never. ‘‘Mr. Rixon 
gave me a book last week about pianofortes. If we could buy 
a very old one very cheap I might mend it and learn to play 
on it and then—then, mother, I should understand piano- 
fortes and we could buy them and make money mending them 
and selling them.”’ 

‘Hold your tongue with such stuff and nonsense!’’ roared 
William Coggin, suddenly roused to anger. He was stung by 
Jealousy of his own wife and his own son. ‘‘A child like you 
play pianofortes indeed !’’ 

‘Hold your tongue yourself, William Coggin!’’ Mrs. Cog- 
gin snapped out. ‘‘You think Harry ’s as big a—Harry, go 
up to bed. Take this candle.’’ 

Although she slammed the staircase door behind him, the 
latch did not catch, and Mrs. Coggin’s next speech mounted 
audibly to Harry’s bedroom. High words between his fa- 
ther and mother had always been torture to the boy in the 
past; but on this fateful night he could feel nothing but mad 
joy. His mother was on his side, and her new-loosed tongue 
was winning the victory for him. 

‘‘Because you ’re a fool yourself, you think you ’ve a fool 
for a son, William Coggin,’’ said the voice down-stairs. 
“Thank God, it isn’t his father he takes after. Why 
should n’t he mend a pianoforte and learn to play it? Hasn’t 
he made you many a broad pound mending other things in 
the yard with nobody to show him how? Hasn’t he taught 
himself how to read Latin and joggerfree, and to add up fig- 
gers? I tell you again, William Coggin, you ’ve had your 
turn Jong enough, and precious little you ’ve done with it. 
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The lad shall have his chance. If we run across one dirt 
cheap, we ’ll get him a pianoforte at once.”’ 

‘It ’s throwing money away,’’ moaned her husband. 

‘‘Money? What money? Whose money? Money you ’ve 
earned or money Harry ’s brought us? Whose money? Your 
money, William Coggin, or Mr. Starkie’s?’’ 

Exactly what this might mean Harry Coggin, at the top 
of the house, could not guess; for he had never been told about 
the fifty guineas and he knew nothing of William Coggin’s 
terror at the thought of Mr. Starkie’s return. But the mat- 
ter did not trouble Harry. It sufficed for him that the alter- 
cation in the kitchen suddenly ceased. He heard chairs being 
pushed back and the grate being raked. There were steps 
on the creaking stairs and a door was closed. 

“At once— We’ll get him a pianoforte at once.” By 
the flicker of the candle he read again his odds and ends of 
scraps and cuttings from old books and magazines about the 
construction of pianofortes. At that moment, perchance, 
richer and less happier children were pouting over shiny new 
pianofortes because the pleated silk was not to their taste; 
but this pale, eleven-year-old lad was in heaven at the thought 
of the wires he would put in and the hammers he would 
mend. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


N the dusky corridor which ran the whole length of the 
Í third floor at the Bulcaster Arms, Harry Coggin and 

Dannie Veale awaited the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Cog- 
gin, who were in the office counting out the sovereigns and 
shillings agreed upon as the price of the twelve mattresses and 
the six bedsteads. From time to time Harry glanced down 
through the one window at the far end, whence he could spy 
the horse Gulph, harnessed with unfamiliar straps to a light 
cart. To turn cart-horse after a long and useful life as a 
boat-horse was not easy for Gulph; but he was a beast of 
large and flexible mind and he did not jib. 

Clumsy boots made a noise on the stairs, and Bob Darcher, 
one of the stable-boys, appeared on the landing. He had been 
sent up to help move the beds, and he told the boys so in 
language which made Harry shudder. Strange to say, he 
became tongue-tied after so easily uttering this one lurid sen- 
tence, until Dannie Veale, to make talk, asked if he could 
walk on his hands. He answered with self-satisfaction that 
he could not, ‘‘riding a horse, anyways you like to name,’’ 
being good enough for him. He offered a prize of sixpence, 
however, to the boy who could ‘‘squiggle’’ the faster to the 
end of the corridor, boots in the air. Dannie immediately 
inverted himself and got off with long strides; but Harry 
kept his feet. There was enough hard work before them all, 
without acrobatics. Besides—he was not exactly Dannie 
Veale, to play the mountebank for the stable-boy. So he let 
Dannie have the victory and the sixpence, which was just as 
well; for before young Veale could stagger to his feet again, 
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While the stuff was being carried down-stairs, the new 
manager of the hotel was in and out half a dozen times, tell- 
ing the Coggins that they might just as well clear away this, 
that, and the other worn-out article. When the cart was fully 
loaded, it was an arresting sight. The straw mattresses, laid 
one on top of another and palisaded round by the bedsteads, 
towered five or six feet above Gulph’s ears. Stuck between 
the bedstead rails were a bunched-up rug, two broken towel- 
horses, a few pictures with cracked glasses, a cuckoo clock, 
three tin water-cans and a plaster bust of Homer, lacking 
nose and both ears. On the top of the mattresses, which had 
been tied together and to the cart with stout rope, sat Harry, 
holding the reins, while Dannie was ready to walk at Gulph’s 
head. Harry’s back was supported against an overturned 
rocking-chair with a broken rocker, and behind this was a 
parlor aquarium, with every one of its glass sides cracked 
and the ruined arch in the middle more ruinous than ever. 

As the cart turned out of the yard, the ostlers and stable- 
boys, backed up by some pert grooms and by a dozen young 
farmers who had come to Buleaster for that day’s Cheese 
Fair, set up an ironical cheer which was clearly heard in the 
street outside. The passers-by all stopped, and most of them 
recognized Harry Coggin. By this time popular passions in 
regard to him had died down, but he was not forgotten. To 
a few he was a butt of ridicule; to twice as many he was 
a prodigy; and to the rest he was certainly one of Bulford’s 
notables. So the cheer echoing from the inn-yard was heart- 
ily taken up outside; and Gulph, startled and excited, leapt 
forward grandly, like a wild horse of the pampas. 

Suddenly the cheers quickened and increased tenfold; for 
at that moment the Bulford Grammar School boys came pour- 
ing down Narrow Lane into the High Street. They had 
seen Harry and they acclaimed him tumultuously; partly be- 
cause many of them liked him, and mainly because they were 
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glad to vent their high spirits. For a few moments Harry’s 
cheeks burned red. He knew how ridiculous was his appear- 
ance, and he felt the humiliation sharply. But he pulled 
himself together. The kindly and ever-beloved face of Teddie 
Redding was beaming up from the throng, and then Harry 
knew that the only boys he cared about were laughing with 
him, not at him. With his free hand he pulled off his cap 
and waved it at his old school-fellows. ‘‘Three cheers for 
Slogger Coggin!’’ cried somebody; and when the cheers had 
been given some of the boys darted at the cart and would 
have climbed to the swaying top of the mattresses if Gulph’s 
plunging and stamping had not scared them off. At this 
‘sight Harry’s heart sank. The boys, he feared, were going 
to stick to him until there was a row almost as bad as the 
torch-light procession. A shrill voice, however, squealed out 
‘‘Buns!’’ and the boys, with another cheer, bounded off with 
one accord into Mitre Alley. Harry Coggin did not know 
that, on Cheese Fair Day, every boy in Bulford School was 
entitled to demand a hot currant bun and a bit of cheese half 
the size of an ordinary lad’s fist, at ‘‘The Bow-and-Arrows’”’ 
in Lamp Court. 


Soon after four o’clock Harry and Dannie paused to make 
a pot of tea. Excepting two thick slices of bread and some 
frequent gulps of cold water, the lads had swallowed nothing 
since their early breakfast. They were alone in the yard. 
Mrs. Coggin was busy at home, over the wash-tub. As for 
William Coggin, he was at that moment on the Napperton 
road, wearily pushing homeward a barrow laden with old iron. 
He had heard of these rusty scraps from the lips of Bob 
Darcher, the stable-boy ; and, although his four hours of hard 
work could not possibly bring him more than fifteenpence of 
profit, it soothed and reassured him to shove home two hun- 
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dredweight of broken railings, after his wife’s high finance 
at the Bulcaster Arms. 

The autumn afternoon was warm and bright; so, at Dan- 
nie’s suggestion, two of the straw mattresses were laid on 
sacking, one on each side of the brazier in which the kettle 
had not yet begun to sing. Dannie Veale threw himself full 
length on his hard couch, drew some pieces of sacking about 
his limbs, and was soon asleep. Harry did not follow his ex- 
ample; for was he not in charge of the yard? Nevertheless, 
he was glad to stretch out his limbs and to lie, with his hands 
locked behind his head, looking up at the fluffy clouds and 
thinking about his pianoforte. 

So sound was young Veale’s sleep that the noise of the 
gate creaking and of many footsteps advancing did not wake 
him. Harry started up. 

All Bulford School seemed to be assembled on the canal 
bank. Certainly Harry could have counted two dozen ‘‘mor- 
‘tar-boards,’’ as the boy’s college-caps were invariably called 
in Bulford. It befell, however, that two bargees coming from 
opposite directions were at that moment appraising one an- 
other’s characters, antecedents and procedure on the towing- 
path. The older bargee was singularly gifted with powers 
of speech, and most of the boys stood rooted to the ground 
while he briefly stated his wishes concerning the other bargee’s 
future, in this world and in the next. 

Only three boys resisted this attraction and at‘ once entered 
the yard. One of them was Teddie Redding, and Harry’s 
heart leapt at the sight of him. The others were ‘‘Dish- 
devil”? Weardale and ‘‘Sausage’’ Drummond. These ill- 
starred children were thus nicknamed because, on a certain 
thunderous and sticky afternoon, the Reverend Marcus Lampit 
had suddenly chosen to pick them out for restless behavior 
and to make them read aloud some paragraphs which he bad 
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himself compiled. To these paragraphs Mr. Lampit had de- 
voted the hardest labors of his paedagogic life. According 
to each boy’s weakness, he could choose a paragraph where 
most of the words began with R, or with H, or with W as 
the case might be; or a paragraph rife with ordeals of pro- 
nunciation. It happened that Weardale—until that date 
Weardale Secundus—stammered ‘‘dishdeviled’’ for ‘‘di- 
sheveled,’’ and that ‘‘Tuck’’ Drummond outran him by a 
new pronunciation of ‘‘assuage.”’ 

Until that fatal afternoon the two boys had been mere 
acquaintances, but a common affliction had turned them into 
fast friends. 

‘* *Llo, Slogger,’’ said Teddie. ‘‘You ’re jolly comfortable 
here, by Jove. Ain’t he, Sausage?”’ 

Sausage looked pained. To him it was an act of condescen- 
sion to visit the rag-and-bone yard, and he thought the rector’s 
son should have reserved the word ‘‘Sausage’’ for school use 
only. 

“I’ll tell you why we’ve all come, 
‘You know, Slogger, what day it is?” 

“It is Friday.” 

“Go on. It’s Bun-day. You ’ve heard of Sunday? And 
Mun-day? Well, this is Bun-day. Do you twig?” 

“Twig?” asked Harry, bewildered. ‘‘Please, I don’t un- 
derstand.’’ 

‘‘Dishdevil, he don’t twig. Tell him all about it, and hand 
over the buns,’’ commanded Redding. And he threw himself 
down on Harry’s mattress. 

“To-day,” said Dishdevil Weardale, rather stiffly, ‘‘is the 
Cheese Fair. You may not be aware that every boy in the 
school is entitled to call at ‘The Bow-and-Arrows’ in Lamp 
Court and to receive one bun and a lump of cheese. When 
we went this morning, there were two buns over. You see 
they had the new list, and you and Currington were still on 
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it. So we ’ve brought you the two buns and the two bits of 
cheese. Here you are.’’ 

He produced two extra big and shiny buns and two lumps 
of cheese weighing half a pound between them. 

‘“You are very kind, Mr. Weardale—I mean, Dishdevil,’’ 
said Harry. He began the sentence slowly and respectfully, 
but he added the last three words in a nervous rush on hear- 
ing a snort from Teddie. 

‘‘Look sharp and take them!’’ snapped Master Weardale, 
deeply offended. And he almost thrust the food into Cog- 
gin’s hands. 

“I beg your pardon—Dishdevil,’’ Harry said, shrinking 
back, ‘‘but these are not all for me. What about Currington 
Quartus?’’ 

‘Hang Sniveler Currington!’’ called out young Redding. 
‘*Tf he shows his ugly phiz here I’ll knock him into the mid- 
dle of next week. He sneaked you out of your scholarship, 
Slogger; so tuck away his bun and cheese.’’ 

This delicate problem of honor was unexpectedly solved for 
Coggin by the action of Sausage Drummond, who, at that 
moment, decided to sit down on what he thought was some 
tumbled sackcloth, in the middle of the mattress opposite 
Teddie Redding’s. Young Veale, disturbed but not aroused 
by the rattle of voices, had burrowed ever more snugly into 
his nest of sackings, until not an inch of him was to be seen. 
But as Sausage, whose nickname was of deadly accuracy, 
plumped down upon him, Dannie bunched himself upright, 
and his hoarse cry of pain, muffled by the canvas, mingled 
with Master Drummond’s sharp yell of terror. 

“I beg your pardon—Sausage,’’ said Harry, flushing with 
shame. ‘‘It’s my fault. I ought to have said Dannie Veale 
was there.”’ 

‘‘Dannie Veale?’’ echoed Teddie. ‘‘Who ’s he?” 

‘‘He—he helps as in the yard. He is a very good boy.”’ 
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‘So he ought to be. Just let me catch him being any- 
thing else. Dishdevil, why not give this very good boy Sniv- 
eler Currington’s bun and cheese, seeing they seem to stick in 
Slogger’s throat?” 

Dannie needed no coaxing. He and Harry began devour- 
ing the prize cheese and the fine, sweet buns. Meanwhile 
Sausage stirred the brazier to a blaze, and Redding, still re- 
cumbent, began to chatter. 

‘You haven’t missed much, Slogger, through leaving 
school,’’ he began. ‘‘Take this afternoon, for instance. Old 
Lamp has been giving us his yarn on Common Blunders. 
Third time this year. Not a word altered. All about not 
saying ‘under the circumstances,’ and ‘it’s me,’ and ‘those 
sort,’ and ‘these kind.’ Slogger, I hope you don’t say ‘those 
kind.’ ” 

“I never say it,’ answered Harry. ‘‘But Shakespeare 
does. I thought of Shakespeare when I heard Mr. Lampit 
warning us against it, and when I reached home I looked it 
up.” 

‘‘ Shakespeare your grandmother!’’ snuffed Dishdevil, with 
great contempt. ‘‘Fiddlesticks!’’ 

“I’ll show you the place,’’ Harry answered eagerly. He 
rushed into the most solidly built of the sheds, where he had 
a little corner of his own, and came back almost immediately 
with a coverless and dog-eared volume. ‘‘See,’’ he added, 
‘here it is.’’ 

‘‘Give it me,’’ said Teddie Redding. Sitting up and tak- 
ing the book he read from the second scene of the second act 
of ‘‘King Lear’’ the words: 


These kind of knaves I know. 


‘t Crikey, Slogger !’’ murmured Sausage, ‘‘you ’ve got brains 
and no mistake. I ’d give five pounds to see you bowl over 
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Old Lamp with this book. "Pon my word, I’ll stand up to 
him myself next time.’’ 

‘Not so fast,” put in Dishdevil. ‘‘How do we know this is 
a proper Shakespeare? Don’t we all remember Slogger Cog- 
gin’s other books? Didn’t his geography give Belgium still 
under the King of Holland? Not one of his books was ever 
up to date.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t talk like a fool,’’ said Sausage. ‘‘Shakespeare is n’t 
a lesson book. All the Shakespeares are the same.”’ 

“Not all,” rejoined Teddie Redding. ‘‘We have one at 
home by Mr. Bowdler, with all the wicked words left out. 
Besides, Sausage, whatever you say, Dishdevil may be right. 
Perhaps there are mistakes in Slogger’s copy of Shakespeare. 
Why, there are mistakes even in the Bible, through copying 
the manuscript wrong! I’ve heard my father say so.”’ 

Harry Coggin was struck dumb. Mistakes in the Bible! 
And that the boy who said so should be the son of a clergy- 
man! He stared fixedly at Teddie, as if to take a last look 
before the divine wrath consumed him. But no thunderbolt 
fell. Instead, there was some scuffling and shouting, and 
twenty more boys streamed into the yard. The younger 
bargee had withdrawn from an unequal contest. 

‘Look here,’ demanded Teddie Redding, suddenly turn- 
ing his eye on Dannie Veale. ‘‘What do you think about 
‘these kind’ and Shakespeare??? 

‘¢Please, sir,’ Dannie answered, white with fear. ‘‘I don’t 
think nothing about nothing.’’ ame 5 

‘Dannie doesn’t read books,’’ explained Coggin, loyally, 
‘‘but—but he’s very clever. You should see him squiggle.” 

‘‘Squiggle?’’ 

“I beg your pardon. I mean, you should see him walk on 


his hands.”’ 
‘On his hands? Let ’s see. Now then. Good dog. Do 


9? 
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his tricks.” Teddie Redding rose to his feet as he said these 
words. 

By the time Dannie had his boots in the air, a big crowd 
of onlookers was gathered round; and, before he could fairly 
finish the first lap a dozen boys threw off their coats and 
waistcoats, bent on imitation. But their wrists had not been 
developed and toughened, like Dannie’s and Harry’s, by hard 
manual toil; so most of them failed to accomplish even a sin- 
gle step. One boy only, Pelly Tertius, proved himself Dan- 
nie’s rival, going along more slowly than the champion but 
with his legs swaying far more gracefully in the air. 

‘‘Hippooray!’’ shouted Chibnall Primus. ‘‘A fire! A 
camp-fire! Where ’s the red Indians?’’ 

The boys of Bulford School were not deeply read in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ovid, Lucretius; but virtually without 
exception they could have passed a detailed examination in 
all the stories about red Indians which had been published - 
up to that time. Therefore the cry of ‘‘Red Indians’’ was 
taken up vehemently. Seven or eight boys joined hands and 
danced round the brazier, emitting horrid sounds which they 
thought were war-whoops. Suddenly a great idea seized 
Chibnall Primus. ‘‘Wigwams, wigwams!’’ he yelled. ‘‘A 
village, a village!’’ | 

Bellowing these words over and over a score of times, 
Chibnall, assisted by ‘‘Puffer’’ Batwood, began building a 
rough shelter by propping together the sides of bedsteads and 
the big, rigid straw mattresses. Other lads did likewise, until 
five wigwams were grouped round the leaping fire. 

‘‘Axes! Hatchets! Bows and arrows, clubs, wampum, 
war-paint!’’ screamed Chibnall; and he dived with Puffer 
into one of the sheds. His admirers followed him, and the 
building rang with shouts. Meanwhile, Hall Primus, a very 
tall youth known as ‘‘High’’ Hall, who was Chibnall’s rival 
in practical jokes, led his clique into the largest shed of all. 
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Harry Coggin bowed before the storm. He knew that it 
was too strong for him and that a protest would make matters 
worse. The best he could hope for was to get the horse-play 
over and the yard and sheds tidied up again before his fa- 
ther came trundling in his few shillingsworth of rusty rail- 
ings from Napperton. 

Chibnall from the one side and High Hall from the other 
burst back with their howling bands. It was an astounding 
sight. Although the boys had been in the sheds only a few 
minutes they had somehow grabbed the very things they 
wanted. High Hall had stumbled on the stock of old shawls 
and horse-blankets, and his braves came forth in all the colors 
of the rainbow, whirling rusty choppers and axes over their 
heads and thumping the doors of the sheds with spade han- 
dles, while they tried to split the skies with blood-curdling 
whoops. As for Chibnall’s men, they stumbled forward, 
stuffily encased in huge, fringed leggings and armlets, made 
by tying old rugs and frayed oddments of carpet and gay 
table-cloths round their limbs with string. On their heads 
were fearsome wide-awake hats, stuffed full with feathers 
from old millinery. Like High Hall’s, Chibnall’s Indians 
were armed to the teeth with carving-knives, hedge tools, 
scythes, and even some rusty fowling-pieces and pistols. The 
Chibnall tribe waited for the whoop of its adversaries to cease; 
and then set up a long and dismal howl, like a pack of hun- 
gry wolves baying the moon. This horrid antiphon lasted 
for fully ten minutes. 

When everybody was too hoarse for more whooping, the 
boys broke ranks and began to play red Indian each as seemed 
him good. Duck Lorimer got Lippy Vaughan down on the 
ground and pretended to scalp him with a pocket-knife. 
Other boys prowled about on all fours, with old table-knives 
between their teeth. Charlie Dolling squatted on his stom- 
ach in one of the wigwams, with his head stuck out, like 
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Diogenes in his tub. The three Rimmer boys made them- 
selves dreadfully sick smoking a piece of cane which they 
gravely passed from one to another, calling it ‘‘the pipe of 
peace.’’ On the whole, however, the affair hung fire. The 
rivalry of Chibnall and High Hall, though friendly and 
largely unconscious, held the boys back from natural and 
spontaneous pranking until the livelier spirits began to feel 
bored. -But the Hour brought the Man. Puffer Batwood, 
with Brown Quartus and Chalky Parkyns, slipped unobserved 
into one of the sheds, and, a few moments later, Brown and 
Parkyns emerged made up as squaws, each with a rag-bundle 
papoose at her breast. Emitting heartrending shrieks, the 
squaws began stumbling toward the High Hall camp, with 
Puffer in pursuit. The Chibnall braves rallied round Puffer 
while the High Hall tribe charged forward to rescue the 
hunted beauties. This led to a first-rate scrimmage; and, at 
the right moment, Puffer threw in a thick rope and the strug- 
gle ended in a tug-of-war and in the defeat of the High 
Halls. 

Dannie Veale did not take part in these encounters. He 
would have thought it presumptuous to do so. But he saw 
no harm in continuing to match himself with the amazing 
Pelly Tertius, whose progress in the art of walking on his 
hands was almost beyond belief. Just as the tug-of-war 
ended, Puffer Batwood caught sight of Pelly’s waving boots 
and he conceived a great idea. 

“Lie down on your back, Pell, and hold up your legs, one 
at a time, and do as I tell you,” said Puffer. Pelly Tertius 
obeyed, and Puffer went to work. Round each of Pelly’s 
legs he fixed a swaddling of white rags which he daubed in 
places with blacking, to represent the eyes, nose and mouth of 
aman. Then he fastened old top hats to Pelly’s boots, in 
such a way that when the boy stood on his head with his 
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heels uppermost, two jerky scarecrows seemed to be having 
an altercation, shaking their pale faces and wagging their 
stupid heads in the air. Seeing this great sight, Dannie 
Veale gladly offered his legs for similar treatment; and soon 
four fussy, shabby, pasty-faced, top-hatted little men seemed 
to be fidgeting about near the gate of the yard. 

These acts of Puffer Batwood’s were accomplished without 
onlookers; because the boys still accepted the insipid leader- 
ship of High Hall and Chibnall Primus, never suspecting that 
a shining genius was about to break from his cocoon. Hall 
and Chibnall could think of nothing fresh; so the warriors 
trooped back into the sheds to augment their war-paint. 
Duck Lorimer set the example of threading all kinds of odd- 
ments on a string and tying it round the neck. In this way 
hundreds of small articles, such as tin cups, stair-rod eyes, 
curtain rings, scissors, candle-extinguishers, sooty kettles and 
indeed anything with a hook or a ring or a handle to it, were 
soon looted from the neatly sorted heaps and hung upon the 
boys’ chests and backs. Harry Coggin watched this turbu- 
lent dressing-up with mixed feelings. All hope of bringing 
order out of chaos before his father’s return was gone, and 
he knew that two days’ incessant work would hardly undo the 
mischief; but, on the other hand, he could not force down 
a sense of pride at the thought that it was his, Harry Cog- 
gin’s, yard in which all these proud and fine young gentlemen 
were making themselves so much at home and enjoying them- 
selves so uproariously. 

Through the open doors of the yard two agitated ladies ad- 
vanced a yard or two and then retreated in great alarm. 
Nobody had noticed their swift entrance and swifter exit; 
for at that moment the braves came swarming out of the sheds, 
full-panoplied, smiting tea-tray shields with basting-spoons 
and kicking up a row which would have put to shame even 
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the Pig Lane lads on the night of the torch-light procession. 
Beyond making a din, however, they were at a loss what to 
do. 

Puffer Batwood’s moment was come. He had donned an 
old coat, with immensely long sleeves, and, whirling his arms 
like a windmill with broken sails, he plunged at the aimless 
red Indians, bellowing : 

‘Room for the pale-faces! Room for the Men of the Moon! 
Room for the Great White Chiefs!’ 

Danny Veale and Pelly Tertius heard the hissed-out order, 
‘‘Quick march!’’ But they were turned the wrong way 
round, and therefore they began squiggling along on their 
hands toward the doors of the yard. And meanwhile the 
two ladies had just rallied courage enough to enter the yard 
once more. They were Mrs. Rivers Pelly and the Honorable 
Adelaide Bralling, Duck Lorimer’s aunt, who had found out 
that half Bulford School was paying a visit to Slogger Cog- 
gin’s old-clo’ store. 

Suddenly beholding the four bobbing top-hats and the four 
ghost-white faces under the hat-brims, the Honorable Adelaide 
Bralling screamed and fell back, half swooning, against the 
door-post. But Mrs. Pelly, who was weaker sighted and 
stronger minded, addressed the nearest bobber with the ques- 
tion: | . 

‘‘Can you tell me if Master Pelly is here?” . 

For answer the bobbing head and its twin brother lurched 
forward, like two tentacles of an octopus, as if to suck Mrs. 
Pelly’s life-blood. At the same time, the trunk from which 
they grew began to contort itself. Pelly Tertius was turning 
round. Dannie Veale followed suit. At the half-turn, the 
red Indians made out the four faces and rushed forward, 
cheering tremendous cheers. But Pelly Tertius had turned 
too late. His terrified mamma had looked down and had 
seen his face, swollen and empurpled. For a moment she was 
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stunned and could have collapsed upon the Honorable 
Adelaide; but Mrs. Pelly was a quick and practical woman 
of action, and she so soon recovered her powers that by the 
time Pelly Tertius had completely turned his back upon her 
she was able to strike the very middle of the target with a 
thwack which sent her offspring spinning and sprawling. In 
her shame and anger she strode after him as he tried to 
struggle to his feet, striking him with her parasol and crying: 
‘Get up! Kick those filthy hats off your boots. Go out of 
my sight l 

Dannie Veale meanwhile continued his upside-down slow 
march. As for the boys, some of them, abashed by the ladies, 
sneaked away to strip off their fripperies; but others rattled 
their necklaces and redoubled their yells, partly in derision 
of the humiliated Pelly and mainly in defiance of maternal 
and all other authority. Chibnall and High Hall, rivals in 
gallantry as in all else, both flew to the aid of the Honorable 
Adelaide Bralling, who was as handsome as she was fashion- 
able. For a few moments the raging Mrs. Pelly pranced 
alone, but suddenly somebody was beside her, and a quiet, 
very sad young voice said : 

‘‘ Dannie, stop it. Stand on your heels again.” 

Dannie Veale slowly slid his body forward till he was lying 
on his chest, prone from his head to his knees, and with only 
the top-hatted boots kicking in the air behind him. 

“If you please, ma’am, it isn’t their fault,’’ said Harry 
Coggin. ‘‘I am to blame. I told the young gentlemen all 
about how to walk on your hands.”’ 

“What do you mean by talking to me, you dirty, rough 
boy?” Mrs. Pelly demanded, with new wrath. ‘‘Who are 
you?’’ 

“Tf you please, ma’am—my name is Harry Coggin.’’ 

A blunt scream of terror and indignation was the lady’s 

answer. She recoiled as from a plague-stricken monster, 
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warding off the horror with her parasol. Harry, too, recoiled, 
and stood facing her, dumbly awaiting her tirade. 

The tirade was never uttered. At the gateway there was 
suddenly a snap-snap of high, bitter voices. Bonnets and 
erinolines appeared. On leaving a sewing meeting these wild 
mothers had heard the frightful news and had sped like 
gazelles to reclaim their darlings. They burst billowing intc 
the yard and fell like tigresses upon the piebald crowd. 
Some of the mammas, on recognizing their offspring, hugged 
the truants fiercely and sobbed over them with joy, as if they 
had expected never to see them again. Others, notably those 
handsome Amazonian sisters, Mrs. Clayden and Mrs. Rebman, 
proceeded without a moment’s delay to chastise their squirm- 
ing heirs; and it was a sight to see tall young Roger Rebman, 
made taller by a headdress of red feathers but still not as tall 
as his mother, receiving blows upon his oil-cloth armor which 
resounded like pistol-shots through the yard. 

‘‘Harry Coggin, what is all this?’’ cried a man’s voice. It 
was a man’s voice. It was a man’s voice for pitch, but weaker 
than a child’s for authority. 

Harry jumped. He saw his father. The boy shrank back; 
but William Coggin, fired by the castigating mammas, rushed 
at his son with a thick ash-plant. He would have brought it 
down heavily on Harry’s shoulders had not a loud, clear, mas- 
terful voice called out sharply: 

‘“Liet him alone!’’ 

This newest voice was familiar, yet strange. A quick-strid- 
ing gentleman in black flung William Coggin aside and 
wrenched the ash-plant out of his hand. It was the rector. 
He was flushed and excited and quite unlike his usual self. 
Harry Coggin tried to stammer an apology; but an eager, 
slender figure pushed past him. 

“I am very sorry, Father,’’ said Teddie Redding, thor- 
oughly respectful, truly penitent, and yet speaking manfully, 
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with his head up, so that all could hear. ‘‘This is my fault, 
sir. I brought the boys here.’’ 

Cries and snorts of wrath broke from the ladies. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
rasped Mrs. Pelly, who disliked the rector. ‘‘Your son is to 
blame, Mr. Redding. And I don’t care who hears me say it— 
a better example ought to be set by a clergyman’s son.”’ 

‘*Pray tell me, ma’am, what wrong my little son has done?’’ 
demanded Mr. Redding, controlling himself. 

‘Wrong? Do you call it right to bring decent boys, gen- 
tlemen’s sons, to play with gutter-snipes in this filthy, dis- 
gusting rag-and-bone-man’s yard?’’ 

‘<Filthy—disgusting?’’ echoed the rector. ‘‘Why? Now 
listen to me. Since I ’ve known Harry Coggin—a gutter- 
Snipe you call him—TI ’ve thought more than once about the 
marine store. Six months ago I hated the thought of it as 
much as the daintiest of you ladies. But I ask you to listen 
to me. What happens here? Rags which would be burnt 
and wasted have been gathered here to be made into fair, 
white paper—perhaps the scented paper you have used for 
your love-letters and poetry years ago. Bones! They are 
turned into the handles of your fine tooth-brushes or they 
are ground up to enrich the earth, and perhaps you have eaten 
bread or vegetables, this very day, grown by their aid. Dis- 
gusting, you call this place. Yet here the extravagance of the 
rich becomes the opportunity of the poor. From this yard 
tools and cooking-vessels and furniture and garments, which 
thoughtless mistresses and pampered servants throw away, — 
pass on to give a little comfort, a little grace, to lives which 
are as dear to God as your own.”’ 

The rising murmur of bewilderment and indignation did 
not reach Mr. Redding’s ears. He went on: 

‘Yes. One Sunday morning these thoughts came to me in 
church. I said to myself: ‘What are we all, underneath our 
silk and our broadcloth and our self-satisfied faces? Are we 
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not, we parishioners of Bulford, a marine store—dry bones, 
frayed rags, broken pots, blunted weapons, rusted iron, ugly 
odds and ends and rubbish?’ And I thought: ‘Would to 
God I could do in this yard of mine what William Coggin 
does in his. Would to God I could clean and purify this 
foulness and uselessness into something wholesome, useful, 
good! But I am not William Coggin. I have failed. The 
bones in my yard are still dry; the rags are still foul.’’ 

Teddie Redding stared at his father in speechless consterna- 
tion. He could see that something was wrong. Neither at 
home nor in the pulpit had Mr. Redding’s words ever rushed 
forth so quickly and fiercely. Never before had his eyes 
burned with this strange fire, nor his cheeks with this full 
glow. Some of the ladies were equally astounded and 
alarmed. Mrs. Pelly, however, was simply and solely indig- 
nant. With cutting shrillness she rapped back: 

‘We are a few helpless women without our husbands, Mr. 
Redding; but please spare us your insults.’’ 

‘Insults?’ echoed the rector. He was losing what re- 
mained of his self-control and he almost shouted. Mrs. Pelly 
plunged a step forward to finish her retort; but, before she 
could speak, another woman brushed her away. This one 
was Mrs. Ryllings-Rylands, and her intervention compelled 
instant silence; for nobody had ever known her to seek 
or accept the slightest prominence or to break out of her long 
habit of proud silence. Her sad life-story was everybody’s 
secret. Ten years before, her husband had deserted her for 
another woman, heedless of his babe unborn, leaving her with 
no means of subsistence beyond whet her own family allowed 
her; and she had lived all that time in a little house, going 
nowhere save to church, and seeing virtually none save her 
boy, whom she had just contrived to place in Bulford School. 
Mrs. Ryllings-Ryland’s voice was low-pitched but vibrant, and 
not one syllable fell unheard. 
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‘*Sir, sir, sir,” she wailed, ‘‘you don’t understand. You 
are a learned man, a good man, a man of God; but you are 
not a mother. We are mothers here—all mothers. You don’t 
understand. Call me sinful, if you like. I know it’s sinful; 
but I can’t help it. Ever since I lost—ever since he lost his 
father, I have worshiped my child. I have worshiped his 
little white body. On summer nights I used to hold him 
naked on my knee. There was a big picture on the wall— 
a picture of the baby Jesus in His mother’s arms, and some- 
times I have thought it was a looking-glass, not a picture at 
all. And now that he ’s a big boy, I still go to his white bed, 
where he’s all white and clean, to bid him good night. I 
raise him up and hold him close against me. He struggles 
to be free, like a young animal; but I do not let him go till I 
have kissed his lips and his cheeks and his eyes and his hair. 
And now—this afternoon—oh, sir, you don’t understand; 
you can’t understand.”’ 

Her thin hands flickered upward, suddenly hiding her 
flushed cheeks and she shook with sobbing. The ladies closed 
round her, and Mrs. Ryllings-Rylands was submerged from 
sight. All eyes turned to Mr. Redding. He had grown ashy 
pale, and it was easy to see that his brain and his tongue were 
no longer his obedient servants. Mrs. Pelly seized her chance. 
Raising herself to her full height, she said slowly, clearly, 
cruelly : 

‘‘Mr. Redding, you call yourself Rector of Bulford. I call 
you the curse of the town.’’ 

Pandemonium broke loose. The sharp cries of approval or 
of horror which rose from a few of the ladies were swept away, 
as a huge wave sweeps away the stinging raindrops, by roar- 
ing shouts and cheers from the boys who were now fairly 
on the scene. A few of them still wore oil-cloth armor, which 
their companions whacked with whip-handles and chair-legs. 
The cheers were all in Mr. Redding’s honor; for the rector, 
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as the known foe of Mr. Lampit, was every boy’s hero. But 
other noises swelled the din. William Coggin, profiting by 
the general distraction, seized Dannie Veale by the scruff and 
fell to thrashing him, until Puffer Batwood flung himself 
between. 

‘Hit one of your own size next time, Father Christmas!’’ 
yelled Puffer. And, plunging a hand under Mr. Coggin’s 
long beard, he got a grip somewhere and hurled the big, 
flabby man against a shed door, which flew inward on its 
shrieking hinges and swung to again, concealing the last stage 
of Mr. Coggin’s journey. 

‘“‘Up with the rec.!’’ sereamed somebody. 

Harry Coggin had seen nothing of the three-cornered fight. 
There was Dannie Veale, crying; but Harry did not know 
that his father was stumbling for a foothold amidst the rub- 
bish of the dark shed. His whole attention was riveted upon 
Puffer Batwood; because Puffer was certainly meditating a 
new stroke. Puffer slipped through the vivid maze of the 
ladies’ scarves and bonnet-strings, like an eel through stream- 
ing water-weeds, until he was at the rector’s side. And then 
the truth flashed on Harry Coggin. The rector was ill— 
terribly ill, perhaps sick unto death! Those roving, burning, 
wide-open eyes—perhaps it was not sickness but madness. 

Puffer twinkled back into the largest shed. But Harry 
Coggin saw him and cheated him in a flash. He did not have 
to think. Something made up his mind for him. Hardly 
knowing what he did, he seized Teddie Redding with one hand 
and the rector with the other. For a slender boy of eleven, 
his muscular strength was already marvelous; but in this 
moment of unknown horror and peril it increased threefold. 
Before anybody in the jostling, jabbering crowd could guess 
what he was about, Harry had swung, pulled, dragged, shoved 
father and son through the gates, along the tow-path and in 
between the high walls of Braddock’s Lane. 


CHAPTER XXV 


RADDOCK’S LANE did not lead to the rectory. 
B After winding one sunless furlong between brick 

walls, it worsened into a mere cart-track through ill- 
kempt fields of unfruitful soil. But there was a foot-path 
forking off to the left by which you could reach the Lup- 
thorpe Road; and thence you could work into Yellowhammer 
Lane and so back to the rectory. 

Harry Coggin knew all these polygonal routes. His mother, 
conscious of her husband’s unlovely calling, had rarely taken 
him into the main streets of Bulford; and this boy, whose 
life was spent among rejected odds and ends, had come to love 
sequestered ways. His eager nature impelled him to run 
rather than walk, and it was his habit to trot the longest way 
round by some deserted zigzag route whenever he could find 
it. Therefore he did not have to stop and think as he hurried 
the Reverend Oswald Redding and Master Teddie Redding 
homeward. 

At first the rector was like a weak child, submitting tamely 
to the young hand which led him on. Suddenly, however, a 
new tide of fever began to race through his veins. He had 
been walking on the right, with Coggin in the middle and 
Teddie on the left; but with a fierce jerk he broke up this 
grouping and took the middle place himself. His grip on the 
arms of the two boys was like pincers, and he dragged them 
forward so fast that they could only keep up with him by 
breaking twice or thrice a minute into little runs. 

“I am the curse of Bulford,’’ he cried, laughing terribly. 
“Hurry up, Teddie boy. Hurry up, Harry Coggin. You 


shall see the curse of Bulford home.’’ 
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Teddie’s nerves gave way. The attempts at walking on 
his hands had made him giddy; and the horror of Mr. Red- 
ding’s wild laughter was too much for the high-strung boy. 
His.proud little head drooped forward, and Harry heard what 
the still-chuckling rector did not hear—a sharp, bitter sob. 
And in that moment Harry Coggin ceased to be an outsider 
and a child. He felt himself strong enough to be a comrade 
to Mr. Redding, and a protection to Mr. Redding’s frightened 
and heartbroken son. Not that he could think of anything to 
do or say. He merely strode or ran at the rector’s side, con- 
tent to see that they were all on the right track for home, 
and that there was no bull in Farmer Perrin’s field. 

A few yards from a five-barred gate Mr. Redding’s burning 
heat changed to deathly cold. Instead of tugging the boys on 
by their arms he leaned heavily on their shoulders. Teddie’s 
panic increased ; but so did Harry’s mastery. That these two 
beings whom, next to his mother, he loved best in all the world 
should be in trouble and in peril was anguish to him; and yet 
he kept his head. A ram in the second field gave him some 
anxious moments; but, with the sick man’s heavy hand nearly 
breaking his shoulder he gained the high-road and the safe 
thorn-hedged lane beyond. 

The yellowing leafage was hung here and there with neck- 
laces of scarlet berries. Harry’s mind went back to the spring 
morning when, in the examination room, he first spoke with 
the rector. On that May-Day the white-thorn had not begun 
to blossom; and now the autumn was here, with hips and 
haws. But Harry was not given many moments to dwell on 
this thought. Once more the fire leapt up and a terrible hand 
pinched his arm to the bone. This time, however, the grip 
did not last. The rector suddenly flung the boys away from 
him, and as soon as they were steady on their feet he began 
haranguing them loudly. 

“I am the curse of Bulford!’’ he cried again. ‘‘Harry 
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Coggin, do you hear? Till the devil threw you across my path 
I was n’t the curse of Bulford. No, no, no, Harry my lad, I 
don’t mean that. May God forgive me! God mixed your 
strange little life with mine. God bless you! God bless 
you! The curse of Bulford! Teddie, come out of the hedge. 
Stand there. There, I say: beside Harry Coggin. Listen to 
every word I say. The curse of Bulford! Oh, yes, they may 
try to drive us out of Bulford; but what if we go without 
being driven? Come closer, you boys, close, closer, closer. I 
see everything clear. Why didn’t I see it before? Our Lord 
and Saviour means us to do something great in the world. 
Not in Bulford. I say, in the world. Teddie, shake hands 
with Harry Coggin.’’ 

Terrified and bewildered, Teddie did not obey until his 
father, in a voice of thunder, repeated the command. Then 
he pushed out knuckles wet with tears and clasped the hand 
which Harry slowly and respectfully surrendered to him. 
And the two small hands had hardly joined when another 
hand, big and hot and strong, descended upon them and 
clamped them tight together. 

“Hold fast while I finish,” the rector went on. ‘‘Boys, 
we have been forced together by insults, by jealousies, by in- 
trigues. We will stick together, I say. What does difference 
of age matter, or birth, or future? Teddie, promise me you 
will always be a friend to Harry Coggin. Harry Coggin, 
promise me that you will always turn for help to Teddie or to 
me. Answer. Both of you. Do you promise?’’ 

“I promise,” said Teddie. And Harry Coggin added, ‘‘I 
promise. ”’ 

“Let go my hand!’’ snapped the rector, as if it had been 
taken against his will. ‘‘And we must go home. I can’t hang 
about this lane all day.’’ x 

His outburst had raked the fever like a rod in a furnace, 
and the next moments nearly melted down Harry Coggin’s 
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quiet courage. The three plunged and tore down Yellow- 
hammer Lane as if shod in seven-leagued boots. With a shock 
of surprise Harry found himself passing through the rectory 
gates, striding across the flower-beds, and even entering the 
house. But he penetrated no further. By the dining-room 
door the rector staggered and fell headlong. At the same 
moment Mrs. Redding, who from her bedroom window had 
seen him approaching, seemed to have fallen down the whole 
slant of the staircase in the time of one short scream and yet 
to be kneeling unhurt over her husband’s white face. Teddie 
vanished utterly from sight, as if he had never existed. 

Harry Coggin ran forward to help. But Mrs. Redding 
hurled him back with an angry hand, and withered him with 
a glance of disgust and hatred. At the same moment some- 
body slapped his cheek. He looked and saw it was Ada, the 
parlor-maid, who had been rude to him from the first. 

‘‘Get out of here!’ hissed Ada, cuffing him again and 
again. ‘‘You ’re the master’s curse. You nasty, dirty little 
worm, get out! get out! get out!’’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Te days came and went; and each day brought a new 
rumor. The rector was dead; the rector had been 
removed to a lunatic-asylum; the rector and all his 
household lay a-dying of smallpox; the rector had at last re- 
vealed himself as a stealthy dram-drinker and opium-eater; 
the rector had been ruined by a London solicitor; the rector 
had eaten poisonous food—some said oysters, others a pork- 
pie; the rector was a victim to religious mania; the rector had 
been beaten by Mrs. Pelly with a dog-whip. 

For those who wanted it—and these were not many—the 
truth soon became available. Almost unobserved, Mr. Red- 
ding had been leading a double life. To his family, to Mr. 
Lampit, and to his comfortable parishioners he had seemed to 
be still a leisurely and scholarly cleric, doing the usual easy 
and dignified work of Bulford’s rector conscientiously, and 
loving flowers, books, pictures, horses. Yet hardly a day 
of the long summer had passed without his seeking and ful- 
filling some abhorrent task. In secret he had not only given 
food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, money to the needy, 
raiment to the half-naked, but he had also washed more than 
one dirty baby and more than one bed-stale, hopeless man. 
He had made bedroom windows to open which had been tight 
shut since the day the glazier left them. He had emptied 
away filth, had burnt up foulness, and had bought with his 
own money whatever was essential to health and decency. 
And in the course of these saintly labors he had contracted a 
deadly disease. 

Although Bulford was a town of uncharitable souls, Mr. 
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unsavory facts came one by one to light. Very soon, however, 
admiration was salted with criticism. Zeal was all very well: 
but why had it not been tempered by discretion? Was it 
right for a family man to court infection and to carry it here 
and there and everywhere? And was it dignified to make 
such a fuss over that rag-and-bone man’s priggish little son, 
Harry Coggin? 

By quick degrees Harry Coggin became the scapegoat. 
The story of the red Indian war-dance was widely current, in 
exaggerated versions; and almost everybody agreed that the 
contagion had proceeded from Coggin’s second-hand beds. 
It was useless to retort that all the goods came straight from 
the Bulcaster Arms, where no case of illness had occurred; 
or that the rector was already in a high fever before he set 
eyes on the mattresses. The Coggins, and no others, were 
the roots of the mischief, and it was only by ‘‘a great mercy”’ 
that the flower of Bulford’s best-born boys did not also lie at 
death’s door. So solidly did the theory establish itself that 
Harry Coggin soon found himself an outcast. Hardly any- 
body said ‘‘H’llo, Slogger” in the street; -and even those 
anti-Church citizens who had been accustomed to greet him 
pleasantly after his victory over the Curringtons now gave 
him a wide berth. 

On the morrow of Mr. Redding’s collapse Harry Coggin 
was up with the autumn sun. He had been nearly two hours 
straightening up the widely disordered yard before his father 
and Dannie Veale appeared. But instead of going home for 
breakfast, he made haste to the rectory. That a rebuff, and 
perhaps a blow, awaited him, he was well aware: but this 
did not restrain him, for there would be news as well. Be- 
sides, he was not the Harry Coggin of twenty-four hours be- 
fore. Mrs. Redding might insult him, Ada might cuff him; 
but he knew something which Mrs. Redding and Ada did n’t 
know. They had not stood, as he and Teddie had stood, in 
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Yellowhammer Lane. They had not heard the rector making 
that solemn pact as he stood with the flame-bright leaves and 
the scarlet berries, like a burning bush, behind him. 

Ada was as bad as his fears. Without answering his re- 
spectful question, without even waiting to hear it, she slammed 
the door in his face. She did not merely shut him out. Ada 
flung the great oblong of oak at Harry, like a missile, and he 
was left staring at a fat distortion of his own thin face in 
the highly polished brass door-knob. A few moments later 
somebody came hurrying round from the back of the house. 
It was Beamshaw, the gardener, who had not been unfriendly 
to Coggin in the past. Beamshaw curtly said, in response to 
the boy’s mute appeal, that the rector was still very ill, dan- 
gerously ill. While giving the news Beamshaw strode quickly 
along the gravel, almost touching Harry’s shoulder with his 
own. It could not be said that he was hustling the boy out 
of the garden, but Harry knew quite well that any tarrying 
on his part, or any attempt at conversation, would have led 
to his ignominious ejection through the front gate. So he kept 
pace with Beamghaw, and was soon outside. For a quarter 
of an hour or so he hung about in the hope of encountering 
Teddie. He did not know that Teddie had been packed off to 
an uncle’s the night before. 

Days crawled away before the danger was past. They 
were dreary days to Harry Coggin. The summer had ended, 
quite suddenly, and October. cape in all bedraggled. On the 
first Sunday afternoon Harry visited the sacred spot in Yel- 
lowhammer Lane, but lashing rains had whipped his hedge- 
row nearly bare. At home and in the yard his life was 
equally wretched; for, in the matter of the red Indian tom- 
foolery his mother joined his father in reproaching him. The 
damage and loss had been far greater than he could have 
believed possible. Still, there was one relief. After the first 
morning he did not have to brave Ada and Beamshaw. A 
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bulletin was posted at noon every day on the church door 
reporting Mr. Redding’s condition. 

One dull day, as he stood reading the short sentence for 
the fiftieth time, a hearty voice aroused him. 

‘‘Capital!’’ cried the voice. ‘‘It ’s young Coggin. Look 
here, my boy, do you want to earn sixpence?”’ 

Harry had always been sensitive about money. So he red- 
dened slightly under the organist’s friendly gaze, and asked: 

‘‘Is there anything I can do, Mr. Daplyn?”’ 

‘Yes. You can stop looking like an undertaker. And 
you can pull this door-knob toward you while I turn the key. 
The lock is stiff. Then you can come inside and pump some 
wind into the organ. That old soaker, Steve Sankey, is late 
again.”’ 

Just as Mr. Daplyn had decided upon the combination of 
stops which best expressed his idea of the march in ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflöte” and just as Harry had filled the bellows Steve 
Sankey came puffing up the stairs. Steve was Bulford’s 
leading practitioner in the emptying of beerpots. He plunged 
down on a chair, mopping his forehead, and watched his un- 
derstudy with a pitying air. Mr. Daplyn, who had not no- 
ticed his entrance, finished the march and then began a showy 
improvisation on the same theme. Working up his variations 
ever quicker and louder, he forgot that there was only an 
eleven-year-old boy at the bellows. Manual was coupled to 
manual. The thirty-two feet bourdon came into action. 
Harry, who had flung off his coat during one of the brief 
pauses, worked as he had never worked before. Finally, 
however, Mr. Daplyn coupled the manuals to the pedals, and 
Harry was beaten. The crashing allegro began to rock like 
a giant on bending and breaking stilts. But, in the nick of 
time, a huge body lumped up between Harry and the day- 
light, and the religious, antique odor of the church was 
smothered in a most worldly smell of beer. The handle was 
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plucked from his grasp, and Harry felt himself being shoved 
round the corner of the organ. He looked round, gasping. 
There lay the long dim nave, there rose the old arches, there 
glowed the painted windows: but every inch of wood and 
glass and stone seemed to be listening all a-tremble to the 
imperious harangue of the organ. 

Having rounded off his extemporization, Mr. Daplyn turned 
round, and said: 

“How ’s that?” 

“It was grand, Mr. Daplyn. But—I didn’t do much of 
the blowing. Mr. Sankey did the hardest part.’’ 

The organist slid off his bench and addressed to Steve 
Sankey some observations which should not have been uttered 
inside a church. The more profane and abusive of these re- 
marks did not perturb the blower: but he winced visibly when 
Mr. Daplyn, echoing the words of Harry Coggin, began to 
address him with pointed scorn as ‘‘Mr.’’ Sankey. Mean- 
while Harry, seeing that help was no longer wanted, put on 
his coat and prepared to go away. 

‘Important engagement, eh, Mr. Coggin?’’ asked Mr. 
Daplyn, who always worked a new joke to death. 

“No, sir. I have no engagement.’’ 

‘‘Then come here and tell me what you think of this.’’ 

Without any printed or written notes before him, he played 
a tranquil andante—a reticent, long-drawn melody which 
quietly and firmly held its head above the ever broadening 
and rising tide of an accompaniment which was like a glitter- 
ing summer sea. Toward the end the tide ebbed and drained 
away, leaving the rock-like foundations of the melody plain 
and bare. The theme was given out in rich chords, as of 
many baritone and bass voices, stoutened by the pedals but 
unembellished with high notes; and so it came to rest. 

To this work Harry Coggin gave not only both his ears but 
both his eyes as well. Mr. Daplyn’s hands fascinated him. 
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The shifting of fingers on a key still pressed down; the hold- 
ing of several keys all with one hand while the other hand 
drew out or pressed back stops; the smooth change from one 
keyboard to another; these and other feats engrossed Harry’s 
attention so completely that he failed to take his opportunity 
when Mr. Daplyn allowed a minute or two at the end for com- 
pliments and thanks. 


Toward the end of October the rector’s constitution tri- 
umphed, and the bulletins ceased. But meanwhile Harry 
Coggin had become indispensable to Mr. Daplyn. In conver- 
sation the organist merely said that young Coggin was worth 
sixpence an hour—he insisted on paying this sixpence—to 
keep ‘‘Mr.’’ Sankey up to the mark: but in his heart he knew 
that he would have paid many sixpences rather than lose the 
strange stimulus of the little boy’s rapt attention and reverent 
admiration. Although Harry had to work hard at the blow- 
ing now and then, most of his visits to St. Michael’s passed 
off without his doing a hand’s turn. 

William Coggin raised no objection to the organ-blowing. 
As part of the work was done in Harry’s dinner-hour, Mr. 
Coggin had small cause of complaint: but he would have 
grumbled loudly enough if it had not been for the sixpences, 
which he invariably confiscated as a father’s and an employ- 
er’s due. Petty extra gains always appealed to William 
Coggin. 

Yet, if ever a man should have lifted his soul above odd 
sixpences, it was William Coggin in that selfsame month of 
October. Owing to an entirely baseless rumor that he was 
going to seek legal redress for the damage done in his yard 
by the red Indians, Coggin received visits from parents and 
guardians who compounded with him for a sum six pounds 
in excess of his utmost losses. The mattresses and bedsteads 
were sold at an almost incredible profit, and the transaction 
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promptly led to others hardly less lucrative. Mr. Coggin en- 
couraged the bargees to bring in word of any bits of surplus 
property in the up-river villages which were too small for 
the regular dealers; and in this way much business was done. 
Some of the farmers’ wives made haste to clear out their solid 
and characteristic old belongings in order to put ‘‘parlor’”’ 
furniture in its place. 

In one instance no less a person than a squire’s wife sent 
for Mr. and Mrs. Coggin. They were gone all day; but at 
dusk they came back in a cart which Gulph drew slowly, be- 
cause it held not only an oak table, a linen-chest, and five 
Windsor chairs, but also—a piano. 

A piano. Old the instrument certainly was, and it had never 
been a very good one. But it was not broken or even worn. 
The squire’s lady was unmusical, and she had no daughter. 
Indeed, this piano had been played less than fifty times. For 
years its prime use had been to support certain vases of flow- 
ers, an inkstand, and a Book of Beauty; until one day the 
squire’s only boy broke a big ink-bottle on the top of it in 
such a way that a wide-spreading and deep-descending stain 
disfigured the silk front and the satin-wood case. So it be- 
came an eyesore; and William Coggin carted it out of the 
peevish lady’s sight for one tenth of its value. 

A piano. When William Coggin heard the offer of it, 
he asked hopelessly, ‘‘What could we do with a piano?’’ His 
sandy mind had not retained one drop of Harry’s overflowing 
hopes. At the moment Mrs. Coggin was tempted to answer 
him hotly and to call him thoughtless and selfish and unfeel- 
ing: but she swallowed her scorn and said simply: ‘‘Let us 
buy it. I know we sha’n’t ever be sorry.” 

A piano. When the stamping of Gulph’s hoofs and the 
grinding of the cart wheels warned Harry that his parents 
were approaching the yard, he stepped out with Dannie Veale, 
expecting to see only the usual load of dingy and broken lum- 
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ber. Gulph stopped at the gate. William Coggin had bought 
a ragged rick-cover from the squire and had spread and tucked 
and tied it over the piano. He met Harry and Dannie with 
all his habitual blankness, and did not say one word about 
the piano. Glum and slow, he descended from the cart and 
walked behind it into the yard. Harry was about to follow 
when Mrs. Coggin plucked at his sleeve and muttered: 

‘‘Your piano is under that rick-cover, Harry. I think it’s 
a good one. Now, you must n’t get excited. Leave it to me. 
Your father has forgotten all about you wanting one. Not 
a word, not one single word.’’ 

At the moment, and during many moments which followed, 
Harry Coggin could not have spoken if he had tried. The 
tail-board was dropped, the cloth was loosened, and there 
stood the piano. In the squire’s great room it had looked 
rather mean, but in the cart it rose enormous. Harry could 
hardly breathe. Nevertheless he remembered his mother’s 
warning; and William Coggin’s memory was still a void. 
While seeming to be busy with the gear, Harry stealthily took 
in more and more of the marvel. His boldest hope had never 
gone beyond some crazy and played-out instrument which, 
after months of blunders and failure, he might or might not 
convert into a row of wires and hammers capable of sounding 
thinly two or three octaves of tones. But here was a piano, 
a piano. What joyed him most was the big ink stain. To 
Harry Coggin this was a most precious beauty-spot. It made 
the piano a second-hand and, for the present, an unsalable ar- 
ticle; and it was only from among second-hand and unsalable 
articles that this boy ever hoped to have anything for his 
very own. 

William Coggin had begun to give orders for lowering the 
piano when Mrs. Coggin intervened. ‘‘We must keep it at 
home,’’ she said, in her new decisive way. ‘‘What are you 
thinking about, William Coggin? If the young gentlemen 
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from the school knew there was a piano here, they ’d be all 
over the yard again in a jiffy.” 

So the piano went home, and was squeezed between the 
dresser and the grandmother’s clock. But Harry’s fingers 
were not to be laid on the keys that night. William Coggin 
remained obstinately at home; Mrs. Coggin made signs to 
Harry that the prize was to be treated, for the present, merely 
as furniture which was being stored till it was ready to sell. 
The lad, long used to disappointment and repression, gave no 
sign of rebellion; but he asked if he might go to bed early. 
Once in his room, he spread out under the window a long 
strip. On the back of a piece of wall-paper he had made a 
representation of a keyboard; and, by the light of the hunt- 
er’s moon, he fingered scales, arpeggios and chords as he had 
done scores of times before. Of late the exercise had been 
growing stale and hopeless; but, with the thought of the piano 
downstairs, he warmed to his work, and not until the moon 
had ceased to enlighten his attic did he say some sleepy 
prayers and roll into bed. 

Next day Mr. and Mrs. Coggin went to Demehaven to sell 
the chairs and some other things. Harry, however, was too 
dutiful to play truant from the yard: and it was only with 
the early dusk that he reéntered the deserted kitchen, made up 
the fire, serubbed himself, set out the evening meal, and then 
opened the piano. 

With one finger he touched middle C. The ivory went 
down with unexpected ease, and not at all like the keys on 
the St. Michael’s organ which Mr. Daplyn seemed to press 
against their will. An uncertain sound answered Harry’s 
touch. He tried again, striking more briskly; and this time 
the sound rang out as clear as a little bell. 

Pulling up a stool, Harry sat down and slowly played the 
scale of C Major, both ascending and descending. His fingers 
did not move quite as they had moved on the strip of wall- 
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paper: but the performance, though it halted and stumbled 
here and there, was different from a beginner’s. Gaining 
eonfidence, he brought his left hand into play, and repeated 
the scale in slow and jerky but accurate unison. 

Harry’s little heart sang a racing, exultant descant to this 
limping and thin ground-bass. He could have shouted for 
joy and pride. For was he not playing bar after bar of 
printed notes, just like Mr. Daplyn? and were not his awk- 
ward tappings bringing out the very sounds which his sharp 
wits told him he ought to hear? Taking a plunge into the 
deep he turned over thirty pages of the book at one sweep and 
attacked ‘‘God Save the Queen.’’ He made no attempt at the 
harmony, but merely played the tune in octaves, with both 
hands. Having practised the melody in this way scores of 
times on the wall-paper, he made no mistakes. His strong 
fingers thudded out the pompous phrases so that they could 
be heard twenty yards away. 

At last one pair of ears outside the door heard Harry’s 
triumph; and, as soon as ‘‘God Save the Queen”’ ceased, the 
door was opened an inch or two from outside, and Dannie 
Veale’s voice pleaded : 

‘Play ‘Sally in Our Alley.’ ” 

“I can’t.” 

‘‘Play ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ”’ 

“I can’t.” 

“Play ‘This Foaming Ale.’ ” 

“I can’t.” 

“Play ‘Rock of Ages.’ ”’ 

“Rock of Ages” was in Harry’s repertory, so he did not 
refuse. Keeping the fingers of both hands in the strictest ac- 
cord, he hammered out the tune very deliberately and very 
emphatically. As Dannie had left the door ajar, the tune 
drove so far through the breezeless evening air that the near- 
est neighbors came out of their houses. Some passers-by 
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stopped to discuss this new outbreak. One good-humored 
artisan openly marveled at it and warmly praised the per- 
formance as one more proof of Bill Coggin’s boy’s genius; 
but the others chattered bitterly. Hadn’t Mrs. Coggin had 
lessons enough already? To have a boy turned out of school 
would have taught most mothers not to get above themselves. 
And, with that sainted man and perfect gentleman the rector 
nearly dead at this very minute through going among Bill 
Coggin’s dirty, plaguey beds, surely it would have looked more 
decent to keep a bit quiet instead of putting on airs with a 
planney. 

Advancing from the opposite-direction, Mr. and Mrs. Cog- 
gin also heard ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’ William Coggin quickened 
his steps and pushed open the door with an angry hand. 
What he saw was clean and cheerful firelight twinkling on the 
supper mugs, and his own arm-chair placed just where he 
liked it to be. But he took such comforts for granted. 

‘What ’s all this?’’ he burst out. ‘‘Who told you you 
could play the pianney? Why don’t you get on with your 
work ?’’ | 

‘What work?” demanded Mrs. Coggin, instantly. Fatigue 
and hunger had made her a little irritable. ‘‘ What work has 
Harry ever neglected? Tell me that. And another thing, 
William Coggin. I should have thought you ’d be proud and 
glad to hear your own son playing beautiful hymns. Play 
it over again, Harry.’’ 

While she was speaking she lit two candles, and then stirred 
the fire to a blaze. William Coggin had left the door wide 
open; and, as Harry pounded out ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ for the 
fifth time, he caught a frightened glimpse of half a dozen 
faces in the doorway brightly lit by the candles and the fire. 


BOOK II 
THE RECTOR 


Non Fui Incredulus Coelests Visiom 


CHAPTER I 


AY-DAY, 1852, was hot and bright. It seemed 
M endless; but the sun went down at last, and after 

eleven hours of hard work Harry Coggin was glad 
to close the yard. As he turned the big key in the lock, a 
man who had been staring into the canal turned and came to- 
ward him, saying: 

“You ’re in a hurry, Harry Coggin.’’ 

Harry jumped. Although the voice was familiar, at first 
he could not remember whose it was. But a glance at the 
new-comer’s eyes enlightened him. He was face to face with 
George Placker. Yet Harry could not fairly have been 
blamed for his brief uncertainty. The George Placker of a 
year before had gloried in going about ill-combed, ill-brushed, 
ill-mannered; but here was a man with clean-shaven chin, 
with tidy hair, with a quiet tread, with a sober voice. 

“It’s a year to-day since the eggsammynation,’’ added 
George Placker. 

Harry felt ill at ease. His mother had commanded him 
several times during the preceding summer and. autumn to 
keep out of Placker’s way; so he merely answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘A good deal ’s ’appened in twelve months,’’ Placker went 
on. ‘‘First you was took into the school, and then you was 
chucked out of it. I s’pose you wish I ’adn’t never men- 
tioned it, eh, young un? Come, speak up. You blame me, 
dontcher ?’’ 

“I blame nobody, Mr. Placker. My mother is avam say- 
ing that everything has been for the best. My mother says 
we were in a rut leading to nowhere until we were shaken 
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We have a canal-boat and a horse and cart. We are dealing . 


in heavy stuff—furniture as well as odds and ends.’’ 

‘That ’s all very well for the old folks, but what about 
yourself, young un? If your father can buy boats and 
’orses, I should think he could afford to send you to school.’’ 

“I study at home, Mr. Placker. Mr. Rixon, the second- 
hand bookseller, lets me borrow any book I like. He says 
I keep them clean; and we are able to do something for him, 
very often. I study music as well. Mr. Daplyn teaches me. 
I blow the organ for him sometimes, and I copy out music for 
the choir.’’ 

‘Music? I’m blowed! And when do you get time for all 
this?’ 

‘My mother makes my father—my mother spoke to my 
father, and he lets me have quite enough time. When Mr. 
Redding comes back, I mean to ask him for advice. You 
know, Mr. Placker, after I was turned out of school for throw- 
ing Master Currington into the canal I used to go to the 
rectory every Wednesday for Latin and Greek.”’ 

“The rectory? Mr. Redding taught you himself ?’’ 

‘Yes. Every Wednesday.’’ 

George Placker turned away for a minute or two and 
gazed earnestly at the hundreds of thousands of buttercups 
in Five-Corner Field, on the other side of the canal. Then 
he swung round again and said abruptly: 

‘Young un, if you ain’t in a hurry, we ‘ll go and sit down 
inside the yard.”’ 

He held out his hand for the key and unlocked the gate 
himself. As soon as they were both inside, he pocketed key 
and padlock and drove home the big bolts of the gate, so that 
nobody could disturb them. Pushing Harry down on a little 
keg, he drew up an empty box, seated himself, and said: 

“I got to tell y’ about Mr. Redding or I ll burst. No- 
body ’s never heard me tell it before, not even the wife. Do 
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you know what I did, Hal Coggin, after the torch-light proces- 
sion, as soon as my eye was better? I ’adn’t the pluck to 
stay in Bulford. Everybody in ‘The Barge Aground’ larft at 
me. So I walked to Demehaven and did some jobs there 
and sent a few shillings home whenever Cursing Hicks the 
bargee come up to Bulford with coals. One day a party 
walked up to me when I was ’aving a mug ’o beer at ‘The 
Swan with Two Necks,’ in Demehaven, and arst me if I was n’t 
Mr. Placker, the. champion of the people. He was an eddi- 
cated party, spending plenty o’ money, and I said I was the 
very same Mr. Placker. Wi’ that he rapped the table an’ 
called out loud: ‘Gents, this is George Placker of Bulford. 
You ’ve heard of the wonderful goings-on in Bulford the 
other night, when the fire-brigade and all the police and the 
yeomanry had to be turned out? Well, George Placker is 
the man that started it. There ’s lies bein’ told by the friends 
o’ the squires and parsons, but I tell you George Placker had 
the best of it, and ’e did it all for the people. ’E got a black 
eye, but not till he ’d ’arf killed two policemen. Gents, the 
’ealth of George Placker.’ 

“They was mostly Chartists at ‘The Swan,’ so they give 
me three times three and made a big fuss over me and paid 
for all the beer I could drink. The nex’ night the same per- 
son was there again, but after we ’d ’ad one pint o’ beer ’e 
took me out and arst what I earned, and when I said seven- 
teen shillin’ a week ’e promised to double it if we could go 
about for a bit together. It was dry weather and the coun- 
try looking’ beautiful, and I tell you, young un, we did have 
a fine time, sometimes walking, but most often driving or in 
the railway-train. We addressed some meetings—not many, 
p’raps ten in a month, all in little rooms in big towns.’’ 

“You both addressed the meetings, Mr. Placker?’’ Harry 
asked. 

“Both of us. Leastways, Mr. Downing—that was ’ow he 
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called ’imself—used to get up and say a lot o’ things I did n’t 
understand. I didn’t like them meetin’s, Harry Coggin; no, 
nor the parties that went to ’em, neither. A lot o’ furrin- 
lookin’ fellers was there, and I didn’t feel it was no place 
for an Englishman. Mr. Downing would talk and other 
parties talked, and then Mr. Downing used to call on the Bul- 
ford ’ero, meanin’ me, but I didn’t get no fair chance, ’cos 
Mr. Downing ’e always went and told the meetin’ about the 
scholarship and about the procession ’imself, an’ every time ’e 
put some extra bits in till I could ’ardly sit in my seat for 
wantin’ to shout out, ‘Liar.’ When I stood up, myself, I was 
only allowed five minutes, and I ’ad to make always the same 
speech that Mr. Downing had wrote out and learned me, 
about throwing down tyrants. Then one night when I told 
him straight I was a man and not a dam poll-parrot, ’e wrote 
a new bit. It ended up with just these ’ere words: ‘There is 
no God but the People!’ But I up and said I wasn’t goin’ 
to say them words, or any others like ’em, and I told ’im that 
if there wasn’t no God but the People the world was worse 
off nor I ’d ever thought, and we ’ad a reg’lar row and ’e 
give me a week’s money and sent me packin’; but it wasn’t 
mor ’n enough to get me back to Demehaven.”’ 

“How long were you with Mr. Downing, Mr. Placker?’’ 

‘‘Three months. And bad months they was, young un. 
I ’ad over thirty shillin’ a week and nearly everything found, 
’cept clothes, as Mr. Downing arst me always to go on the 
platform looking poor and down-at-’eel. Nearly twenty 
pound did I ’ave, and not a penny did I send ’ome; no, nor 
so much as a message, neither. Oh, yes, young un, I see your 
eyes opening wide. How could I a-done it? I'll tell y’. 
Simply because I was three-parts silly wi’ beer all the time. 
If I ’d got downright drunk and gone to prison I should-a 
come to myself. But whenever the wife and the kids crossed 
my mind, I used to think I was getting to be a famous man, 
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and they could jog along a few weeks on credit at the shops 
till I went home with a pocket full 0’ money. 

‘‘ Instead of a pocket full o’ money, I ’ad three shillin’ and 
tuppence when I got back to Demehaven. I could n’t find 
a job. At ‘The Swan’ there was always somebody to pay for 
my beer; and beer ’s a fine thing for any man when he ’s eat- 
ing and workin’ reg’lar and ’olding up ’is ’ead and paying 
his way. But my belly was empty and my heart getting 
-eavier nor lead. One night I stood by the canal and arst 
myself should I walk up the tow-path all them miles to Bul- 
ford or just throw myself into the water and float out to sea 
a dead corpse and all trouble over. But I wasn’t man 
enought to do neither, so I turned back into the gas-lights. I 
’ad n’t nothing to pawn ’cept a knife, an ugly clasp-knife that 
one o’ them furriners had given me after a meetin’. But I 
thought I ’d try. It was a September night, gettin’ dark. 
I was close to the side door of the pawnshop, in a little street, 
when—’’ 

George Placker rose up and began to walk about. As 
soon as he calmed down Harry Coggin ventured to say: 

‘You were close to the side door of the shop.’’ 

‘Yes. And a gentleman slipped past me. He had put on 
shabby clothes; but he could n’t cover up bein’ a gentleman. 
Thin and tall *e was, and walked quick and nervous. There 
was a fine black silk muffler round his neck, ’iding the collar. 
He jerked the door-knob, and the light shone on ’is face for 
a second. Only a second; but I knew him. It was Mr. Red- 
ding. Mr. Redding, I say. You hear me, Harry Coggin? 

‘‘T slipped in after him. There was two compartments, and 
the same young man attending to ’em both. I saw the young 
man take some things and try them under the gas. There 
was a gold ring, with a diamond in it, and a gold watch-chain 
and a silver box. They gave him a lot 0’ money on ’em; I 
could n’t see how much, but there was bank-notes as well. as 
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sovereigns. I went raging mad that minute, young un. To 
see the Rector of Bulford, with ’undreds a year paid him by 
the parish, and with money of his own, sneaking about like 
a thief, all muffled up, to pawn joolry for his extravagance 
or his secret wickedness, while I ’adn’t so much as the price 
of a bit o° bread in my pocket—I could a’killed him, Harry 
Coggin. The young man at the counter spoke to me and 
said it was my turn. I just cursed ’im and everybody else 
and ran out after the parson. But I bumped into an old 
fishwife coming to pawn a big bundle o’ something, and when 
I got into the street I ’d lost my man. 

‘That same hour I set out and began walking ’ome to 
Bulford. Don’t ask me what for. I dunno, exactly. But 
I hated Mr. Redding, and I wanted to do him ’arm. Wasn’t 
it all his doing that the people larft me down that night in 
the square, when Freeman Pumphrey give me my black 
eye? So I just walked and ran like mad along the tow-path, 
till I must ’a dropped down. Anyhow, I come to when it was 
daylight, and there was Lousy Evans, with his boat stopped 
"longside, leanin’ over the side and smokin’ and lookin’ at me. 
Lousy Evans had wrapped me up in a coat and his missus 
was fryin’ me a rasher and makin’ me tea, God bless her ugly 
face! 

‘Well, I got into Bulford about seven in the morning and 
I turned along Pig Lane. Y’ know, young un, I didn’t 
usually go along Pig Lane, ’cos I always owed money to Mr. 
Mills the grocer, but I forgot all about old Mills till I was 
close to the shop. There he was, in his apron, raggin’ the 
boy. I tried not to see ‘im; but ’e grinned at me like a 
Cheshire cat and wished me ‘good morning,’ quite pleasant, 
and then all of a sudden I knew something was wrong. God 
forgive me for saying that l’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Placker, there was nothing wrong, was there?’’ 
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asked Harry. ‘‘My mother said how well Mrs. Placker 
looked ; and the children.’’ 

‘‘Shut your mouth and don’t interrup’! I know what I 
mean, Harry Coggin. Anyways, I went along ’ome as fast 
as my shaky legs ’d take me. When I got near the door, 
there was George and Tommie, my two little uns, playing 
marbles. George catcht sight o’ me an’ started hollering, 
‘Mother, it ’s Father!’ and both of ’em skedaddled into the 
house. I walked right inside, an’ the wife came running to 
meet me. Just for half a minnit her face was all lit up, 
same as it used to be when we was courtin’! But all of a 
sudden she put out her hand to keep me away and she went 
back and planted ’erself ’tween me and the cradle where the 
baby was, like as if she was standin’ guard over it against 
some stranger or some bad man. And that just broke my 
heart, Harry lad;-.’cos I knew then that I cared about my 
child what I ’d neglected and forgotten. 

“The ’ouse was like a new pin, everything scrubbed and 
shinin’, and the warming-pan come out 0’ pawn and ’angin’ 
on the wall and the children neat and clean with their noses 
wiped and no muck on their pinnies. The kettle was singin’ 
for breakfast and the room was all full o’ sunshine. On the 
hearth-rug there was a black cat, quite a fat un, as glossy as 
a top ’at. You can larf if you want to, young un, but the 
only thing I could think of to say was these ’ere words: 
‘What have you done with the kitten?’ Then my boy Tom- 
mie, as was ‘iding behind his mother, spoke up and said: 
‘This is the kitten, Father. He ’s growed up and his name ’s 
Tinker and he caught two mice on Georgie’s birthday.’ 

“Harry Coggin, that there cat fair upset me; ’cos it made 
me understand ’ow long I’d been gallivantin’ about, leaving 
my wife and children to ’ave their birthdays and scrape up 
the rent and the vittles without no father. I could n’t speak 
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for a bit. Then, all of a sudden, I went mad. You ’re only 
a little lad, Harry Coggin, and you don’t understand such 
things; but God grant you may never be shoved away by 
your own wife from your own children! You see, I ’d been 
so conceited that it ’adn’t never entered my head that the 
missus’s stomach could ever turn agin’ me, though I was a 
beast and a brute. So I took a long stride in my dirty boots 
across the clean floor toward the cradle. Byt the missus up 
and shoved me off again, stronger nor a tigress. She pushed 
me against the chest 0’ drawers, with my face to the wall and 
she sobbed out: ‘Look, George Placker, look!’ 

‘‘T looked. There was a looking-glass ’anging up in front o’ 
me, tilted forrard a bit. I seemed to be staring at a picture, 
all done in colors. There was the cradle as white as snow an’ 
the cat as black as coal an’ the missus in a clean print gown 
with pink rosebuds on it and a big brown tea-pot on the table 
an’ the sunshine tryin’ to put the fire out. But when I 
moved my head a little to the middle, I didn’t see no more 
pretty pictures, Harry Coggin. I saw a man’s head—least- 
ways, I mean a brute’s—with bloodshot eyes and puffy 
cheeks and shaggy hair and beard and lips like the devil’s. 
That finished me off. I just covered my face with my filthy 
hands and began staggering out into the street. But I didn’t 
get outside after all. A party in black grabbed ’old o’ my 
sleeve and ’eld me. It was Mr. Redding. I tried to shake 
off and to curse ’im to ’ell; but I didn’t have the strength. 
He stood there, looking ’ard at me and the missus till he ’d 
worked it all out in ’is head. Then he spoke up quite easy 
and natural and said: ‘Mrs. Placker, excuse me intruding, 
but I have some important business with Mr. Placker and we 
shall be away all the rest of the day.’ And wi’ that he pulled 
me outside. 

‘When we was in a quiet spot, I turned on ’im and shook 
my fist and arst ’im wot for he kep’ turnin’ up like a bad 
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penny and wot right he ’d got to come between ’usband and 
wife, and I told him straight he was a canting humbug and 
ow I’d seen ’im crawlin’ into a pawnship. He changed color 
at that; but, arter a bit, ’e faced round on me sudden and ’e 
said : ‘Mr. Placker,’ ’e said, ‘where do you think the money ’s 
come from to pay the landlord and the baker and the milk- 
man? Some of it has come from your brave wife’s own work; 
but the rest has come from the pawnbroker at Demehaven. 
Ah, there you go!’ ’e said, ‘your pride’s touched, you ’re blaz- 
ing up. But what if you ’d come back and found the baby 
dead and buried and the boys on the parish and your wife 
soaked with gin? Would your pride have stood that any 
better, Mr. Placker? Not that I like talking about any bit o’ 
good I may have done,’ ’e said; ‘but it is only just and right 
to tell you that I ’ve paid out eleven pounds. And I know 
you ’re going to turn over a new leaf,’ ’e said, ‘and to pay me 
back, a pound now and then, so that I can help somebody else 
out of trouble.’ 

‘‘T was so ragin’ mad to think the missus had took charity 
that I could-a bashed ’is ’ead in. God forgive me! but I lif’ 
up my hand to strike. But he ain’t no softie, ain’t Mr. Red- 
ding, so ’e put up a guard reg’lar good style. An’ that was 
the end of it; ’cos I saw his coat sleeve was all shiny, an’ 
threads fraying out at the cuff, though it ’d been mended. 
That was the end of it, Harry Coggin.’’ 

George Placker stopped abruptly. When the silence be- 
came painful, Harry Coggin felt bound to speak. He asked: 
‘What did you say, Mr. Placker?’’ 

“I was all smashed up. Instead of ’itting ’im, I could-a 
knelt down and licked ’is boots same as if he ’d been an angel 
from. heaven; ’cos I ’d seen a look in that man’s eyes that 
wasn’t made in this world. I couldn’t say nothing, ’cept to 
stammer that I didn’t know how he ’d got the missus to ac- 
cept charity. Then ’e said that the missus didn’t know, ’cos 
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he ’d told her it was special money an’ she was entitled to it. 
‘But there ’s no time to lose,’ ’e said. ‘You owe me eleven 
pound,’ ’e said. ‘Now does anybody in Bulford,’ ’e said, ‘owe 
any money to you, yourself?’ So I started to tell ’im. You 
see, young un, I didn’t have no memory for my own jooties 
to my wife and family, but I remembered fast enough every- 
body as ’d ever done wrong to me, and I give him the names 
and figgers, mor ’n ten pound in all. ‘Very well,’ ’e said, 
‘we ll have all that money to-day, if it is honestly owing. 
You ll go round,’ ’e said, ‘and ask for it, respectfully, this 
very morning. If they don’t pay,’ ’e said, ‘you ll go agin 
this afternoon and I ’ll go with you. But, first of all,’ ’e said, 
‘have you any decent clothes and boots in pawn?’ I told 
’im no clothes but a pair 0’ good boots; and the pawn-ticket in 
my pocket. ‘That’s better,’ ’e said. ‘Now here’s four 
pounds. That makes fifteen you ‘ll owe me. You go and 
make yourself respectable and then run round collecting your 
money and I’ll meet you at the top of Turnstile Steps at 
twelve o’clock.’ 

‘He slip’ away, Harry Coggin, and I thought he was goin’ 
’ome to be comfortable; ’cos I didn’t know then that he was 
runnin’ in and out of the poorest and most miserable ’ouses, 
doin’ good. So I could n’t argue. I went into Market Street. 
Larkin and Son ’d just taken down the shutters. I arst young 
Larkin if ’e could fit me with a suit, but ’e looked sulky, even 
when I showed him good money. He shrug ’is shoulders and 
would n’t measure me. But being a jobbing man by trade, I 
always carry a tape, so I pulled it out and put it round my 
own chest and stummick and called the inches, same as a mas- 
ter tailor, and then he reached me down this ’ere blue suit 
I ’m wearin’ now. I bought a shirt, too, and stockings, and 
a cap, and ’e wrapped ’em all up in paper very genteel. Then 
I fetched my boots out o’ pawn. 

‘It was nearly nine and the boys were goin’ to school. 
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You see, Harry Coggin, I didn’t want to meet you that 
minnit; and of course I didn’t know you ’d throwed young 
Currington into the cut and been put out o’ the school. So 
I got an idea. I popped down St. Peter’s Lane to the river- 
side. The river was beautiful after the canal. Not a soul 
was about. I went along through the meadows nearly a mile, 
till I got to the bend where there ’s.a sandy beach. You 
know it, Harry—a sort of round sand-bank hung over with 
trees. The sun was pretty strong by then, so I stripped off 
every rag—and rags they was, young un; your father 
would n’t a-bought ’em—and jumped into the water. I ached 
for a minnit; but that didn’t last. I splashed an’ dived. 
I kicked like a frog and swum like a fish. I felt myself a 
boy again. You ’re a reg’lar water-rat yourself, Harry Cog- 
gin. Don’t never drop it. When a man gives up splashing 
about he soon turns dirty inside, in his heart and mind as 
well.”’ | 

Harry could not help noticing that George Placker uttered 
this last sentence thoughtfully, with a good accent and with 
every H in its proper place. Indeed, his whole narrative had 
been a strange mixture, occasionally almost grammatical, but 
mainly in the peculiar jargon, learnt partly from a Cockney 
father and partly from a Bulford mother in his youth. After 
a pause he relapsed into his rudest style and went on: 

‘*Well, I ’eard St. Michael’s clock strike ten. ‘Crikey!’ I 
ses, ‘this ain’t going to get me no fifteen pound! So out I 
’opped and got into the noo clothes, smellin’ fine o’ the shop. 
Young un, I felt grand, like another man. But there was 
plenty o’ the old devil left in me. I’ll tell y’? what I did. 
That there field was Farmer Burberry’s—dam n’d old miser! 
You ’ve ’eard tell o’ Skinflint Burberry. ’E don’t even give 
the ’arvesters a sup 0’ small beer. Painted ’is gates, I did, 
for him wunst, and ’e never so much as arst whether I ’d got 
a month, Well, I just took my old clothes and stuffed ’em, 
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shape of a man, wi’ grass an’ dock leaves. Then I laid ’im out, 
same as if he ’d been murdered or cut ’is own throat. I made 
1m a face an’ hands with the wrappin’-paper and stuck my 
old ’at on ’is ’ead an’ my old boots where ’e orter ’ad feet, and 
lef’ the corpse where old Skinflint ’d be sure to tumble over 
’im on ’is way to Bulford market. Then I took to my heels 
an’ come back to Bulford, way of Victoria Park, to show off 
my clothes, but first I got my ’air cut at Matt Bode’s; an’ 
Matt told me as ’ow you ’d been chucked out o’ school and 
I was upset at that and did n’t have no more pleasure thinkin’ 
about Farmer Burberry. 

‘When my ’air was cut, I began goin’ round them five 
gents as owed me money, but not one of ’em was in, so they 
said; but I knew Mr. Foley was in, ’cos I saw him through 
the window dippin’ a biscuit in a glass o’ wine an’ workin’ 
his ugly jaw. Long before twelve I was waitin’ on Turnstile 
Steps. Mr. Redding, he came on the stroke. ‘All right,’ ’e 
said; ‘we ’ll go together at two o’clock,’ ’e said. ‘Now go 
and tuck in a good dinner,’ ’e said; ‘it ll do you good and. 
be worth the money in the long run.’ So off I goes like a lord 
to ‘The Bald-faced Stag.’ Bein’ market-day, there was the 
two-shillin’ ordinary, all hot, fish and roast mutton and 
vegetables and apple-pie and cheese, and you can bet, young 
un, they did n’t make much profit out of me, ’cos I only drank 
one pint o°’ beer. At two o’clock we went round again, me 
and Mr. Redding, and every one of them five parties was at 
’ome and they all paid up quite good-tempered ’cept Mr. 
Offington and Mr. Foley. He grumbled at us for coming so 
soon after his dinner, did Mr. Foley, the old glutton, but he 
paid. It made me more of a Socialist than ever to see how 
different them five ’umbugs treated a poor working-man 
as soon as a gentleman in broadcloth came along with 
him.”’ 

“Did Mr, Offington pay you, Mr, Placker?’’ asked Harry. 
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‘Not all at wunst. He said would we call again because he 
had important business; but, at that, Mr. Redding up and 
said: ‘Mr. Placker has important business this afternoon, as 
well, and he has no time to waste, because it ’s about the most 
important business he ever had in his life.” I jumped at that, 
never knowin’ what might be goin’ to ’appen next with Mr. 
Redding, and when Mr. Offington had paid and we was out- 
side in the street, I arst Mr. Redding wot ’e meant and ’e said: 
‘I mean you ’ve got a tough job, my friend. When a man’s 
own wife shrinks back from the sight of him, it’s a harder 
job than going courting. You ’ve got to begin all over again 
and win her back,’ ’e said; ‘so pay me five pounds on account 
and off you go.’ I paid the five pounds, but I was frightened 
to go ’ome after the way he put it, so I said: ‘There ’s some 
other parties owing me money that they ’ve struck off my 
bills. Let ’s go and get it and I ’ll settle the other ten pound.’ 
But ’e said ‘No, not me, friend Placker,’ ’e said; ‘because I 
know quite well that you ’ve often done jobs badly, through 
too much beer, so put all those grievances at the back of your 
head, and start fresh and quarrel with nobody. Come along,’ 
’e said; ‘we ll go home.’ He walked with me to the door 
and shook ’ands an’ wished me good luck, an’ promised to 
come back at six o’clock and see ’ow I’d got on. Thank 
God, I got on famous! And when we was drinking our tea, 
in come Mr. Redding again, ’arf an hour before ’is time, 
and begged a cup o’ tea for himself and sat down wi’ the cat 
on his knee clawing ’is trousers an’ purring an’ knocking ’is 
tea-cup over, just like as if he was at home. 

‘When he got up to go he promised me a job next day, 
paintin’ at the rectory. I followed ’im outside—I ’d a-fol- 
lowed him to the end of the world that night, Harry Coggin— 
an’ I arst what I could do for him. He said: ‘You can prom- 
ise to say the Lord’s Prayer every night.’ But I would n’t 
do that, knowin’ that sometimes I should be ’avin’ too much 
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beer. So he said: ‘All right. Then promise you ’ll say half 
a dozen words of prayer for your poor rector whenever you 
feel you can.’ I promised that, and he slip’ away. And 
when he was clean gone it seemed as if the sun was gone 
out of heaven. We ’d been together, young un, nearly all 
that long day since I came in wicked and stinkin’ from Deme- 
haven, and it seemed to me as if we ’d been mates for years 
and years. That was last September, young un; and just 
after that he got a fever, nursin’ somebody in Pig Lane, and 
you know ’e was sent abroad to foreign parts.’’ 

George Placker ceased speaking, and took out a short clay 
pipe. From his manner it was plain that he had at least one 
word more to utter. He packed the pipe-bowl with tobacco 
and made the stuff burn. Not knowing what else to say, 
Harry Coggin enquired: 

“Did you say a prayer sometimes for him, Mr. Placker?’’ 

‘Yes, I did. All the time he was ill I used to say these 
’ere words: ‘Our Father which art in heaven, it won’t be no 
use expecting me to believe there ’s a God if a man like Mr. 
Redding is took away.’ Sometimes I used to say a bit extra, 
givin’ the name of some party in Bulford that might be took 
instead. But I know I ain’t much good at making up 
prayers, like them ‘umbugs at your father’s chapel, Harry 
Coggin.’’ 

After Mr. Placker had puffed away calmly some time longer 
Harry ventured to say: 

“I think the rector will not be taken, Mr. Placker. They 
say he is a little better.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Redding—will—’’ began George Placker, ‘‘be coming 
*ome—next month.’’ He broke up the sentence by affecting 
to be in trouble with the draught of his pipe. And then, in 
impressive tones, he added: ‘‘I think I ought to know, seein’ 
he ’s wrote and told ae so "imself, But it ’s getting dark, 


young un. Lets go.’ 
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Harry played his piano furiously that night. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coggin were at Chapel, and he had the house to himself. 
His favorite little pieces all sounded flat and thin; so he began 
sounding the grandest chords he knew, linking them together 
by tricks new and old. The rector was coming back. Ted- 
die Redding was coming back. 

While George Placker was telling the artless tale of his day 
of days with the rector Harry Coggin had hung on every 
word; and when Placker said that Mr. Redding’s departure 
was like the sun going out of the sky the lad had almost shiv- 
ered. He too knew that desolation. Throughout a long sum- 
mer the rector and his little boy had meant to Harry Coggin 
the whole world of romance, of idealism, of adventure; and 
the six months of their absence had been winter indeed. But 
the rector was coming back. Teddie was coming back. 

At first Harry struck massive chords and bridged the spaces 
between them with chromatic scales almost thoughtlessly. 
But, little by little, method crept into the madness. One 
group of chords recurred again and again; and, like festoons 
of frail flowers joining the massy pillars of a temple, the 
same little ornaments of lightly played arpeggios took regular 
and reasonable shape, until an orderly composition began to 
arise, like a new volcanic island, out of the troubled sea. 
Harry’s skill in extempore modulation went no further than 
lifting or dropping his theme to the dominant or sub-dominant 
harmony or restating it in the tonic minor; but these well- 
worn devices served his turn and enabled him to express his 
mood. Teddie was coming home. He rose from C to F 
Major, and sank back again. Mr. Redding was coming home. 
He dropped from C to G Major, playing richly like ’celli and 
double basses, and came back to C. The rector would be weak 
and worn. He played more slowly, in C Minor, doubling the 
bass. | 

‘What the deuce is that?” sang out a voice at the door. 
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Mr. Daplyn, badly needing an organ-blower for a wedding the 
next morning, had come in to bespeak Harry’s help. 

“I was only just strumming, out of my own head,” Harry 
answered, with burning cheeks. 

“Then drop it. I don’t say it’s utter rubbish. There ’s 
an idea in it; and you can’t say that about most new music 
nowadays. But drop it. Don’t fool about. Take my advice. 
Stick to counterpoint and practise, practise, practise! Can 
you come and blow the organ for a wedding in the morning 
at half-past eleven? It’s Captain Hollyer and Miss Lily 
Thorne.’’ 
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CHAPTER II 


ISS LILY THORNE was a lovely though insipid 
M bride, and Captain Hollyer, who had won two warm 
little battles in India, was an interesting though 
ugly bridegroom. Harry Coggin, however, could hardly 
find patience to fill the organ-bellows with wind for the wed- 
ding march of the new fashionable composer Mendelssohn, of 
whom he had lately heard Mr. Daplyn speak a good deal. 
What right had this officer with the whiskers, and this young 
lady with the ringlets, to have the organ played and the bells 
rung for their trivial private affairs when the organ ought 
to be leading anthems of thanksgiving, and the bells ought to 
be pealing merrily in honor of the rector’s imminent return? 
Harry was the more excited because he; too, had received 
a letter from Mr. Redding. Never in his life before had he 
taken from the postman’s hand a letter for his own self, 
until this thrice-happy morning. Already he knew by heart 
every one of the rector’s sentences. The sick man had been 
in Nice, in Pisa, in Florence, in Rome; and now he was in 
Paris homeward-bound. The most amazing thing was that 
he knew about Harry’s piano and Mr. Daplyn’s lessons. The 
sunshine poured on the kneeling bride and her swan-white 
maidens; but Harry did not envy anybody, because life for 
him also at that moment was all day-dreams, praises, sun- 
beams, roses. 

The awakening, the bitterness, the gloom, the thorns made 
no long tarrying. When the bridal party had rolled away, 
Harry confided to Mr. Daplyn the great news of his letter. 

‘*Look here. Coggie,’’ said Mr. Daplyn, suddenly: ‘‘I think 


I can trust you with a secret. It’s right you should know it, 
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because you set such store on Mr. Redding being back in Bul- 
ford. I can trust you not to tell a living soul. He’s coming 
back, but only to wind up and sell off and turn over the parish 
to a new rector. He’s going to leave Bulford for good.”’ 

Something surged up in his throat and stifled the boy’s ery 
of terror; so Mr. Daplyn, seeing and hearing nothing, went on. 
“I’m rather sorry, myself,’ he said. ‘‘He hasn’t been half 
a bad friend to me. You know, all organists can’t say that 
of all clergymen.’’ 

‘Then he is not really cured? He can’t work any more?’’ 
gasped Harry, trying to hide his anguish. 

‘Bless you, no! He’ll be sound enough in health. It 
isn’t that. But don’t ask the reason. You ’ve an old head 
on those young shoulders, Coggie, but not old enough yet to 
understand. It’s nothing disgraceful, to my own way of 
thinking, but then I ’m broad-minded. Anyhow, there ’ll be 
a hullabaloo in Bulford when they get to hear of it. But I’m 
an ass talking to you like this. I don’t mean a word of it. 
Good-by. And stop composing triumphal marches.”’ 

The lad carried home an aching heart as well as aching 
arms. Now and then he succeeded in persuading himself that 
Mr. Daplyn had merely been chaffing and hoaxing him; but , 
a few days later news came which confirmed his worst fears. 
Hearing that a project had been set on foot for giving him a 
public welcome home, the rector sent a long telegram and an 
urgent letter deprecating the scheme, ‘‘for special reasons.’’ 
Victoria Park was relieved. Pig Lane, where dirty little 
hands had already begun to make laurel chains and green 
paper roses, was deeply disappointed. As for Harry Coggin, 
who could read between the lines, his heart was well-nigh 


broken. | 


Mr. Redding arrived before the date which had been men- 
tioned, and by the time his hired carriage reached the rectory 
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gate not a dozen people had recognized him. When the news 
had spread and the mayor and other notables began calling to 
present their congratulations and compliments, he punctili- 
ously gave a private audience to each. In these brief conver- 
sations the rector showed that he had not lost his wonderfully 
sympathetic memory. He enquired as to the domestic welfare 
of each family, making no mistakes with names, even those 
of little children. But although no two interviews were alike, 
his concluding words were an unvarying formula. He said 
to each and all: ‘‘Please don’t ask the reasons to-day, but I 
have come to a decision which cannot be altered. It is so kind 
of you to come and see me that I should feel mean and un- 
candid if I did not tell you that I am leaving Bulford. You 
will oblige me infinitely if you will excuse me from saying any 
more just now.’ 

Tongues wagged that night at the Bulford Club, in the 
vicarages, at the Bulcaster Arms and in every pot-house. 
Some said Mr. Redding was in disgrace for bolstering up 
Chartists; others that he was to be made archdeacon and to 
have the fat living of Hopperton Regis; others that he was 
going to London, to one of the fashionable proprietary 
chapels; and yet others that he was ambitious and that he 
wanted to cross the seas as a colonial Bishop. 

Meanwhile the rector himself did not waste a moment. 
Each day he paid about twenty farewell visits, marking the 
houses off each night on a large folding map of the parish 
which he had drawn and annotated for his successor. He 
convened every committee of which he was a leading member, 
and induced those present to place on the minute-books vari- 
ous resolutions for overhaul and reform. He brought in an 
expert to audit the parochial accounts. In the short inter- 
vals between these labors he tore up and burned thousands of 
letters and papers. Many of his books he sorted into parcels 
which he presented to the poorer clergy of the diocese. And 
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each day he spared a full hour for some special case or person. 

Harry Coggin’s turn came one warm afternoon. Mr. Red- 
ding had sent a note the evening before, begging that the lad 
and his parents would see him at the yard or at their home 
on the morrow at two o’clock. William Coggin ventured 
upon some mumbling about ‘‘people as doesn’t know what 
’ard work is, coming and interfering with other folks’ busi- 
ness’’; whereupon Mrs. Coggin, who had become both master 
and mistress of the business and of the household, declared 
that Mr. Coggin should take charge of the yard while she 
and Harry received the clergyman. Then, without saying 
a word to anybody, she stole off to the shop of Pole & Bag- 
nall, Bulford’s leading wine-merchants, and asked for a bottle 
of ‘‘the best wine.’’ It was in vain that young Mr. Bagnall 
pressed the fluttering woman to say whether she preferred 
port or sherry, Burgundy or claret, Madeira or hock or cham- 
pagne. She stuck to her simple demand for ‘‘the very best,’’ 
and came away with a bottle of Waterloo port which young: 
Bagnall considerately decanted into a clean bottle on which he 
stuck a neatly-written label. 

The rector arrived at the time appointed. After greeting . 
Harry with a warmth which exceeded the boy’s boldest hopes, 
he congratulated Mrs. Coggin on her good health, and ex- 
pressed regret at her husband’s absence. Then he said: 

‘While I was away in Italy, the doctor forbade me to write 
letters. But news from Bulford reached me every week. I 
rejoiced to hear, Mrs. Coggin, of your greater prosperity. As 
for you not sending Harry to school, I confess to feeling dis- 
appointed and troubled. Still, I admit the great difficulties 
in the way, and I was delighted to hear that you had bought 
the lad a piano. Mr. Daplyn is an excellent master. But do 
not expect too much from music as a means of livelihood. 

‘On the whole, although it has worried me a great deal, I 
am not going to oppose the idea of Harry’s educating himself 
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at home. But I beg you most earnestly—and I hope you will 
convey this message to your husband—to allow the boy at 
least three hours a day for his studies and for his music. 
These hours should not be before or after a hard day of other 
work. They should have the first, not the last claim. While 
I hate to put my request on such a low ground, it will pay 
his parents in the end to do as I say. 

‘‘But I should hardly have presumed, Mrs. Coggin, to 
come and talk in this manner if I had nothing more sub- 
stantial than good advice to offer. You know even better 
than I do why the little house next door to your own has 
been so long vacant. With only one room on the ground floor 
and one room above, and with no back premises whatever, it 
was useless even for the most wretched family.”’ 

Mrs. Coggin could have told the rector why the forlorn 
tenement next door was uninhabitable. Years before it had 
formed part of the house where she and Mr. Redding and 
Harry were sitting; but William Coggin, when offering him- 
self as a tenant, had tried to beat down the rent on the ground 
that the place was too large, whereupon the landlord had par- 
titioned off a narrow slice in the vain hope of letting it sep- 
arately at a tiny rent. But Mrs. Coggin did not feel called 
upon to interrupt Mr. Redding with this history. 

‘When it became necessary for your son and for Master 
‘Currington to leave the Grammar School,’’ the rector went on, 
“Lord Buleaster and some Bulford gentlemen expressed their 
anxiety to do something for Harry. They have placed in my 
hands sums amounting to about sixty pounds, which I trust 
you will not refuse. And this is how I propose to lay it out: 
Mr. Crabbe, the landlord, has been made acquainted with my 
scheme, and, to use his own words, he is anxious to do some- 
thing for the cleverest boy in Bulford. He will let you have 
' the place next door at a rent of one shilling a week, for three 
years, or perhaps longer. But in three years you should be 
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in a position to take a better house in a more convenient neigh- 
borhood. 

“If you and your husband fall in with these proposals, the 
plasterers shall come in to-morrow, and George Placker will 
do the rest of the work very soon. In the meantime there are 
some boxes for Harry at the railway station. They contain 
a small library of books which I have chosen carefully. 
Harry, you will find among them an Encyclopedia, Latin, 
Greek, and French dictionaries and grammars, and a selection 
of volumes, mostly in English, with which educated men are 
presumed to be familiar. There are also twelve bound vol- 
umes of music, chosen by Lord Buleaster’s daughter, Lady 
Enid. I want these books—there is a bookcase for them— 
and the piano placed in the house next door. Every quarter- 
day for three years Lord Bulcaster’s solicitors will send Mr. 
Coggin the sum of five pounds, which should suffice to pay 
for light and fuel and should leave a little over. Mrs. Cog- 
gin, I take it that you will wish to consult your husband be- 
fore saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Coggin rose from her chair. She was wearing her 
new dress, of thin black material, the first dress she had ever 
obtained from a dressmaker’s since her marriage. A plain 
gold locket and chain, inherited from her grandmother, showed 
richly against the black. But far more impressive than her 
raiment and her jewelry was Mrs. Coggin’s attitude—an atti- 
tude of dignity, not without grace. The nervous vibration in 
her low, clear tones made them pleasant to hear. From the 
moment of receiving Mr. Redding’s letter, the night before, 
up to the moment of his punctual knocking at her door, Harry 
Coggin’s mother had been rehearsing some such words as 
these : 

«It is a little more nor a year, sir, since you first came into 
this house. That night, sir, I prayed very hard. You know, 
sir, I was brought up Church and I don’t much hold with 
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Chapel; but a wife must follow her husband. And I do say, 
sir, begging your pardon if I am giving any offense, that the 
Chapel taught me how to pray to God about my own troubles 
in my own words—not only out of a book. 

‘When Harry was took into the school—and I know it was 
thanks to you, sir—I thought my prayers was answered. And 
when he was turned out, my heart was nearly broken. But 
God knew best. All has turned out well. I don’t only mean, 
sir, that we ’re making money. I mean our lives has all took 
a better turn. 

‘If I am not taking too much liberty, sir, I should like you 
to know that my boy Harry was not bred and born low, like 
them boys in Pig Lane. He comes of better stock nor that. 
If ever you ’re in Skilbury, sir, mention the name of Croxon. 
All the old Skilbury folk can tell you about the Croxons. The 
Croxons could hold up their heads with the best. My great- 
grandfather had his horses and cattle and pigs. Every mar- 
ket-day he came down to Bulford, and they called him ‘Gen- 
tleman George.’ Of course I never saw him; and I only saw 
my grandfather and grandmother when they was old and very 
poor. My grandmother was famous for her cheese. It al- 
ways fetched three shillings a hundred more nor any other 
Skilbury cheese, and you know what a good Skilbury cheese 
is, sir. In them days my grandmother always had a spare 
length of black silk in the bottom drawer. Well, sir, they lost 
all their money. A false friend cheated them and ruined 
them. Everything had to go, sir, except this locket I ’m wear- 
in’ to-day. They died poor and proud; and they was Harry’s 
grandparents. 

‘‘My father and mother both died before they was forty. 
Their mistake was coming into the town. All the things 
my father took in hand went wrong. When they died I was 
put into domestic service, with Mrs. Croyland-Smith, the first 
house that was ever built in Victoria Park. I know we should 
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say nothing but good of the dead, sir, but some ladies are not 
meant to have young girls working for them. There were 
three of us there. We had no good food, no liberty, no kind- 
ness. Bells was ringing for us all day and the stairs was 
terrible. That was how I came to marry William Coggin.’’ 

While Mr. Redding was glad to have light shed on the 
puzzle of this clever woman’s marriage with the pompous sim- 
pleton William Coggin, it did not please him that little Harry 
should hear his mother’s unromantie apologia. But Mrs. 
Coggin, who had duly finished her set speech, divined the vis- 
itor’s thought and made haste to say: 

“I know it may seem strange, sir, to say such things in 
the boy’s presence. Only you see, sir, Harry and me has got 
to understand one another. He isn’t like other children. 
Sir, my husband is a good man. He never drinks nor swears 
nor gambles nor runs away from hard work. But William 
Coggin is simple. He looks as deep as Blackdrake Pool, but 
there ain’t nothing in him, sir. So I told him to stay at the 
yard this afternoon. 

‘We guessed, sir, that you would be very kind and that 
you would come here and say something about Harry’s school- 
ing and about paying money; so we ’ve talked it over, Harry 
and me. We was afraid you would tell us to send him away 
to school out of Bulford. We had thought of sending him to 
Demehaven, but it couldn’t be done. This idea of fitting him 
up, a8 you might say, a school of his very own, next door, is 
quite unexpected, sir. But I jump at it; and, I can see by 
his face, so does poor Harry. And if we talked all night, sir, 
we could n’t hope to thank you half enough for your kindness : 
you—and his lordship—and the other gentleman—and Mr. 
Crabble.’’ | 

At this point Mrs. Coggin’s voice cracked, and she had to 
gulp a sob. Mastering herself quickly, she went on: “‘But 
it ’s the money that troubles us. Were making money of 
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our own, sir, and we ought not to take other people’s. But 
then there ’s William Coggin. He isn’t exactly a miser, sir, 
but if we told him about the house next door, and Harry’s time 
going on Latin and music, without letting him see the color 
of some money, he would go nearly mad and say we was all 
going to be thrown on the parish. So we ’ll take this money, 
sir. Only, Harry and me have made up our minds that we 
will\ get on in our new business—we have a horse now, sir, 
and a boat—and we mean to pay back every penny, as well as 
some money that was, as you might say, forced on William 
Coggin for Harry last year. And if his lordship and the other 
gentleman won’t take it back, we shall send it to you, sir, to 
educate some other poor boys. And wherever you may go, 
sir, we shall pray for you and feel grateful to you until our 
dying day.’’ | 
‘‘Thanks, with all my heart,’’ answered Mr. Redding. ‘‘I 
have got the best of this day’s bargain. From me you are 
‘having nothing better than a little money and advice; but 
from you I am to have lifelong prayers. Now, Harry, listen. 
I count on you to make this new arrangement a success. Lord 
Bulcaster and the others think it is a mad plan, this making 
a twelve-year-old boy his own tutor; and they expect to see 
it fail, There is no need to warn you against idling. My 
earnest advice is this: don’t study too hard; don’t take up 
too many subjects at once; don’t skim and skip good books; 
never be conceited because you have more book-learning than 
other people; never be afraid to ask Mr. Lampit or the curates 
to help you out when you are stuck in the mud, especially in 
Latin; and never neglect an opportunity of hearing good 
speakers or readers of the English language. The plasterers 
shall begin work to-morrow.’’ 

He rose. And with the rector’s rising Harry’s heart sank 
like lead. So this was the end. The business was settled, and 
Mr. Redding was going home, Harry could not believe it, 
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Ever since those strange vows and promises in Yellowhammer 
Lane, nearly eight months before, the boy had told himself, 
every hour of every day, that Mr. Redding and Teddie and 
he were now three comrades, despite the differences of age 
and station. He did not presume so far as to think that 
this comradeship would give him more than infrequent access 
to the clergyman and his son; but surely it would mean some- 
thing, somehow, sometimes. And now the rector had forgot- 
ten everything, and was preparing to say a light good-by. 
Harry might meet him twice or thrice in the street, and he 
might even obtain his father’s leave to go to church and to 
see his benefactor standing in the pulpit. Then would come 
the rector’s last day in Bulford, the very last. 

George Placker’s words sounded again in Harry’s ear: ‘‘It 
seemed as if the sun was gone out of heaven.’’ Even the mar- 
velous and glorious prospect of having a room, perhaps two 
rooms, for his piano and for his beloved old books and for 
the wonderful new library from London, ceased to excite him. 
How could he care for learning or for music any more? The 
sun was sinking down out of heaven, making room for cold 
and empty night. 

‘‘Harry, if your mother can spare you, will you take me 
home by one of your roundabout ways?’’ 

The boy jumped. It was a big jump—two yards at least, 
from the corner by the piano to the middle of the room—and 
the rector was startled. He had never seen Harry so boyish 
and excited before; and he did not guess that the little heart 
had jumped also, like some poor fish who, as the nets are 
closing, spies a break in the circle and leaps into glorious 
largeness and liberty. 

‘‘Harry’s afternoon has been kept free, sir,’’ said Mrs. Cog- 
gin. ‘‘Of course he can go. But I was hoping, sir, if I am 
not making too bold, that you would do a great honor to our 
little home and have a glass of wine,”’ 
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The rector winced. A more temperate man had never 
lived, and therefore he was extraordinarily fastidious about 
wine. At his midday meal he drank no more than half a pint 
of very dry Wynchurch cider or of the clean Bulford ale. 
For dinner his allowance was half a bottle of Bordeaux or 
Moselle, with a single small glass of port as a finish. Whisky, 
which some Bulford people were beginning to drink, he never 
touched, and he reserved brandy for hours of illness. What 
he swallowed, however, had to be sound through and through; 
and at few Bulford dinner-tables was the wine always honor- 
able. Even worse than the table beverages were the alleged 
sherries and Madeiras which Bulford ladies produced from 
the locked cupboards of sideboards called ‘‘cheffoneers’’; and 
many a headache had these dames poured out for him from the 
heavy decanters of cut glass. In the wealthier houses he could 
often excuse himself from drinking; but in humbler homes, 
where prudence would have been mistaken for haughtiness, 
he had often suffered ineffable outrages. 

A glass of wine with Mrs. Coggin! Mr. Redding’s brave 
spirit quailed. Saints had been forced to drink poison, but 
at least they had been able to drain the fatal cup with the 
airs of martyrs and with the firm hope of awaking in heaven; 
while he, the Rector of Bulford, had to pose as a delighted 
voluptuary, with nothing more to buoy him up than the cer- 
tainty of a bad mouth next morning. What was he to do? 
He had prided himself on never despising or shrinking from 
the rag-and-bone connections of the Coggins’: but—a glass of 
wine! | 

Happily the hostess did not notice his alarm; for she was 
busy setting a bottle and three glasses on the table. ‘‘I hope 
you may find it to your taste, sir,’ she said respectfully. 
“Young Mr. Bagnall told me it was the best wine, and he 
has stuck on a ticket with the name.”’ 

Mr, Redding did not like young Mr. Bagnall, who was 
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Bulford’s arch-fop; but at this moment the name was music . 
in his ears. He knew that Pole Bagnall’s ‘‘best wine” would ' 
be wine indeed. Lifting the bottle with reverence, he read . 
this label: ! 


PoLtE & BAGNALL 
Bulford-on-Deme 


WATERLOO PORT 
Bottled, January 1817 
Recorked, January 1837 
Decanted, May 25, 1852 


His surprise and relief swiftly gave way to concern and slight 
annoyance. But a glance at Mrs. Coggin’s anxious face dis- 
pelled his trouble. Mr. Redding was a man who lived on the 
principle that it is more blessed to give than to receive; and 
he understood that there can be selfishness and unkindness 
in refusing to let other people have sometimes the happiness 
of giving. And he knew that in accepting this hospitality he 
would be giving happiness as well as receiving a glass of ex- 
cellent and historic port. 

‘“You are far too generous and kind,’’ he said heartily. ‘‘I 
know this wine well. But it is five years since I drank any, 
and I never expected to taste it again. Mrs. Coggin, I thank 
you indeed.”’ 

His hostess filled the Avis Or rather she half-filled 
Harry’s, stinted a rather larger portion into her own, and 
poured old port into the rector’s until it seemed to stand, by 
reason of its strength and richness, a little higher than the 
brim. But her guest had a steady hand. Raising the glass 
to his lips, he drank to Mrs. Coggin; to her absent consort; 
and above all to Harry and his new life. Then Mrs. Coggin, 
very timidly, drank to the rector and his lady, wishing him 
God’s blessing wherever he might go. 
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Harry had read in books about the drinking of toasts, but 
he had never before witnessed such a ceremony; nor had he 
tasted port. Wine, in his narrow experience, had meant only 
the homely cordials of the country-side: cowslip wine, rhu- 
barb wine, damson wine, and an incredible wine made from 
parsnips. So he sipped his port with awe; and it did not dis- 
appoint him. Here was something grand, ancient, solemn, 
long-drawn, mysterious like St. Michael’s great dim old 
church, like the playing of organs, like deep, mellifluous bass 
voices. But he was not left long to compare his impressions 
with his anticipations. The rector settled back in William 
Coggin’s arm-chair and began to gossip more easily and 
genially than ever before. He declared that, for him, the 
three most tempting wines were young Moselle, middle-aged 
claret, and old port. As a boy he had once been taken to 
Bordeaux, and as a young man he had narrowly escaped being 
shot in Oporto, during a spell of civil war. Harry drank in 
every one of the lively, pleasant words. Once more the sun 
was high and clear in the sky, brightening and warming every 
dark and frostbitten corner of Harry’s strange, lonely young 
heart. 

‘‘No, no, no!’’ cried the rector, spreading a fine white hand 
over the top of his wine-glass so as to thwart Mrs. Coggin’s 
attempt to fill it again. ‘‘There ’s enough left for one more 
toast. Here ’s to the youngster again. May he bring back 
tenfold all the lost fortune of his ancestors the Croxons. And 
Harry, my lad, mark this. When you ’re a rich man with a 
wine-cellar of your own, remember that one glass of good port 
is better than two. Now find your cap.” 


CHAPTER III 


avoid the marine-store yard, Harry’s long way round 

to the rectory was exactly the same as on the day, 
five and thirty weeks before, when with Mr. Redding and Ted- 
die he fled from Puffer Batwood’s mischief and from the 
wrath of the Bulford ladies. In this May-time there were 
many pleasanter. walks, especially the track along the Deme 
which skirted Sir Hugh Dummer’s low old brick wall and 
ran under his famous furlong of overhanging laburnums. 
But Harry took the more garish path toward Yellowhammer 
Lane. 

Almost from the moment when George Placker announced 
the rector’s impending return, Harry had been turning over 
plans for this short hour. He had worked out a scheme for 
every imaginable event. What if the day of his reunion with 
Mr. Redding should be wet? What if it should be hot and 
blazing? What if it should be a Sunday; or a Tuesday, the 
_ day when he could never leave the yard? What if he should 
be called to the rectory for the final interview? What if 
Mrs. Redding should be present? What if the last meeting 
should chance in St. Michael’s Church, in Mr. Daplyn’s or- 
gan-gallery? To these and a dozen other such questions he 
had framed answers to prevent any possible surprise. The 
oft-recurring fear, for example, ‘‘What shall I do if I run 
against him by accident in the street?’’ had called for twenty 
different plans. The haphazard encounter might take place 
in Market Street; or in Bridge Street; or at the Cross; or 
even in Pig Lane. But nothing should cheat him of one last 


conversation; and therefore his mind was like a field-map on 
298 


D XCEPT the first short zigzag which he chose so as to 
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the table of a cool-witted general’s tent, with every conceiv- 
able movement foreseen and forestalled. That he, Harry Cog- 
gin, himself would be left to choose the place, and to lead the 
way to it from his own front door, was the possibility that 
had entered his head least often; but even this was provided 
for in his plans. So it was without a moment’s parley that 
he led the way. 

No other path and no other goal were so familiar to Harry 
as Yellowhammer Lane and the high hedge-row where his and 
the rector’s and Teddie Redding’s hands had been for a few 
moments joined in an inscrutable but sacred pact. Until the 
day of those hand-clasps the boy had trodden the lane hardly 
half a dozen times in his life; but now he knew every turn, 
every gate, every tree, almost every branch and twig. He had 
made this deserted lane a kind of cloister, pacing up and 
down it, book in hand, committing to memory irregular Latin 
verbs, historical dates, geographical names, and a good deal 
of English poetry. He had visited it at all hours and in all 
weathers. On New Year’s Day his were the first boots to 
stamp in its thick carpet of glittering snow. In Yellowham- 
mer Lane he had seen suns and moons rise and set. One No- 
vember afternoon a dense fog had surprised him there, and he 
had slunk up-stairs to his icy bedroom dripping wet from a 
fall in a ditch. At Christmas his mother’s kitchen had been, 
for the first time, gay with holly ; but only Harry knew whence 
it came as he sat at his piano luxuriating in the thought that, 
although he could not spend Christmas in Yellowhammer 
Lane, yet Yellowhammer Lane had come to spend Christmas 
with him. And now his rarest and most breathless dream 
was come true. 

The rector did not recognize this path along which he had 
once raced in a raging fever. On the way he filled the time 
with businesslike questions about Harry’s methods of study. 
He made the lad mention his principal stumbling-blockg in, 
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Latin and explained them away. For a quarter of a mile or 
so, he carried on a slow conversation entirely in short and easy 
Latin sentences, forcing Harry to reply in the same tongue, 
and correcting him now and then. The lad’s progress as- 
tounded him and outran all he could have believed possible. 
He perceived, however, the immense disabilities of the self- 
taught Latinist and sighed. 

‘“Take care not to fall too much in love with the ablative 


absolute,’’ he said. ‘‘Most school-books are over fond of it., 


Stop! Where are we? Where have you brought me? 
Have n’t I been here before?’’ 

He put his hand to his head; and Harry saw that the sick 
man was not yet whole. The rector’s lips and hands were 
trembling, and it was plain that some spiritual anguish had 
suddenly possessed him. 

‘Yes, sir,” Harry answered, with downcast head. 

‘When? How? Why did I come here? What did I 
say? Who came with me? Tell me at once.’’ Mr. Red- 
ding’s words snapped out quickly, sternly, almost harshly. 

‘We came here, sir, last autumn,’’ Harry answered faintly ; 
‘‘you and Master Teddie—and I, sir. It was the day when 
the young gentlemen made an uproar in my father’s yard; 
the day you were taken so ill, sir.’’ 

‘‘Speak up. I hardly hear you. What did we say? 
What did we do?” 

Harry Coggin hesitated. So his most cherished and holy 
memory was grounded on nothing more solid than a sick man’s 
passing madness! He could hardly keep back a moan of re- 
bellion and despair. But he had been told to speak; and he 
spoke: 

‘We stood here, sir, by this hedge. You said you believed 
that God had some great work for us to do; not in Bulford. 
You made Master Teddie and me shake hands; and you joined 
hands with us too, sir.’’ 
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The worst of Mr. Redding’s agitation was over. He went 
and leaned against a field gate, drawing long breaths like a 
man just freed from some torturing pain. His features once 
more became tranquil; but his eyes were full of wonder and 
sadness. At last he said, very gently: 

‘*That will do, Harry. I understand now. If I have puz- 
zled and troubled you by my strange behavior these last few 
moments, I am sorry, very sorry. I remember every word we 
said, every movement we made that strange autumn after- 
noon. It has come back to me a hundred times since. But 
do you know what I thought until you spoke just now? I 
thought it was all fancy, a sort of wild dream surviving from 
my delirium of those terrible days and nights. And now 
you tell me it is true; that it did happen, here by this very 
thorn bush—”’ 

His tones faded away and he stood lost in musings. 

**You were very ill, sir, that day,’’ said Harry bravely. ‘‘I 
will forget it all.’’ 

‘*No!’’ cried the rector, recovering himself sharply. ‘‘For- 
get it? No, no, Harry, my boy! It happened; and it stands. 
Here is my hand on it again—both hands, one for me and one 
for Teddie.’ And then, speaking more to himself than to 
Harry, he added, with ever-increasing exaltation: ‘‘It hap- 
pened. It was no dream or delirium. I thank God. If I 
had not been raging with fever that day, I should never have 
seen so clearly and acted so boldly. Pride would have stood 
in my way; pride, and what they call common sense. I did it. 
Yet—it was not I.” 

He climbed the gate and sat on the topmost bar. Harry 
saw that his movements were slow and painful. 

‘Sit beside me here,’’ said Mr. Redding. 

It was an odd sight. On the left sat the tall, wan clergy- 
man in his broadcloth, crushing one shoulder into a sturdy 

hawthorn which sprinkled the black with its snowy petals. 
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Two yards away, on the extreme right, was perched a slender; 
boy in a pepper-and-salt suit, with boots too strong for him 
and with too small a cap crowning his grave face. They did 
not look like a man and a boy, but like two seasoned, trouble- 
taught, earnest men, equals in spirit though so different in 
stature and in raiment. A trail of honeysuckle, torn out of} 
place by his abrupt scramble up, clung to Harry Coggin’s 
sleeve. 

‘‘As I recall the words which I spoke that day,” said Mr. 
Redding, ‘‘I remember only one statement which may have 
been exaggerated and over-colored by my fever. Perhaps I 
ought not to have said that God had some great work for us 
three to do in the world. Perhaps He has meant no more 
by the strange happenings of these last twelve months than 
that one poor creature—I mean myself—should be led to obey 
His will. | 

‘You are not going to be offended, Harry, at anything I 
say. So I will utter my thoughts as they come to me. My 
family is an old one—old and proud. My childhood was pam- 
pered and uncontradicted. As a youth I had money and 
pleasant friends with whom I traveled over half Europe. My 
Oxford career was not a failure. As a grown man my con- 
nections are among those who rule and govern, among the rich 
and eminent. To be rector of ancient Bulford is no small 
thing; and perhaps you know that I was soon to be an arch- 
deacon. It is God’s will that I shall break with all this, give 
up all this. 

‘‘ Somebody might chime in and say that others have been 
called on to give up as much or more. You are a wonderful 
boy for keeping your eyes and ears open, Harry Coggin ; s0 
perhaps you have read or heard the names of Newman and 
Manning.”’ 

‘Were they Roman Catholics, sir?’’ asked Harry. ‘‘If 
so, I have heard Mr. Clupp bring them into his sermon at our 
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chapel. But I think Mr. Clupp was against both the gentle- 
men, sir; and perhaps he—’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps he did not tell you the whole truth about them. 
Never mind. My point is that men like those have lately 
given up a great deal, a very great deal; but they were helped 
forward to the -sacrifice by what I may call grand affairs, 
by big public events. They drew their swords in answer to 
high battle-cries which were resounding in all ears. 

‘‘My case is harder than theirs. They were spurred on by 
the words and acts of a Queen of England, of a King of 
Prussia, of venerable church courts and privy councils. I say 
again that you must n’t be hurt or offended, Harry Coggin; 
but Almighty God has been pleased to mark out for me a 
steeper and thornier path. He chose for His instrument last 
year not a queen or a king or a bishop, but a little boy who 
could only write in capital letters, a little boy—excuse me, 
Harry—poorly and badly dressed, a little boy who soon be- 
came an object of derision and even of hatred among my own 
class in Bulford, a little boy from a rag-and-bone yard. God 
has done it to abase my pride. You are not hurt, Harry 
Coggin ?”’ 

‘How ean I be hurt, sir? It is the truth. But I do not 
understand.’’ 

“That is why I am telling you now. The first time I saw 
you was at the examination. While you were scratching 
away, God, although I didn’t know it at the time, told me 
that you were sent to change my life. And do you remember 
your first morning at the rectory, when you mentioned that 
you had an old book of prayers in Latin and in English? I 
watched you, through the window, as you limped away with 
your bruised leg; and then I knew more clearly still that you 
were destined to be like the man we see at the railway sidings, 
who pulls over a pair of points and makes a heavy train turn 
into a new track.’’ 
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Mr. Redding ceased speaking and looked for a long time at 
a bee burrowing in a bright yellow flower. When he opened 
his mouth again, he said: 

‘*But who am I, to grumble that my new life has begun in ' 
a marine store? Did not my Lord’s life on earth begin in a 
stable, a manger? Through singing about them in carols and : 
through seeing them in pictures we think of the stable and 
the manger as picturesque and dignified. Do I not remember 
last January, on the Feast of the Epiphany, how I wandered 
into a little church near Pisa, where the pine woods came down 
to the Mediterranean? They had rigged up a grotto—such a 
romantic grotto—rocks, moss, icicles, ivy. On clean, new 
straw lay the Infant Jesus swaddled in spotless linen. I saw 
the Blessed Virgin, snow-white and sky-blue; St. Joseph with 
a beard as white as wool; the Three Kings in royal purple with 
gold crowns on their heads; the clean shepherds piping on 
Pipes; some clean lambs and a clean ox. In the background 
the Star of Bethlehem was shining on virgin snow and on 
the towers of a trim and tidy little town. That’s the way 
most people think of the stable, the manger. But it occurs 
to me, all of a sudden, that the place was much more like a 
rubbish-heap. I ’ve seen in the East the filthy shelters which 
are thought good enough for men; so what must Joseph and 
Mary have found when there was no room for them in the 
inn? I realize it at last. The early life of my Lord began 
in bitter blasts of wintry air, among broken pots and rags 
and bones, amidst raw noises and foul smells, amidst rubbish 
and odds and ends, in Bethlehem’s marine store.’’ 

He paused to muse again. But suddenly he leapt down 
from the gate and cried: ‘‘Forgive me, Harry Coggin! 
What have I said? I was thinking. Did I think aloud? 
Did I say—?’’ 

‘You said, sir,” answered Harry, after he too had slipped 
` down from his perch, ‘‘that God had sent me to you, to change 
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your life. I do not understand it at all. You see, sir, I 
thought it was the other way about. Many times, when I 
have been sure that nobody could see me, I have knelt down 
by this very bush, praying to God to make me grateful be- 
cause He sent you to me, 9 CNE my life. My life, sir, I 
thought it was; not yours.’ 

The rector looked at Harry long iid earnestly. 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” he said slowly, after deep 
thought. Then, quickly and warmly he burst out : ‘‘My pride, 
my old pride, it takes more killing than a serpent! Even in 
the middle of what I thought was my humility, there it goes 
sliding and slavering along! I talk of mangers; and listen 
—it is an egoist talking all the time! Yes, Harry Coggin, God 
has sent me to you. I am the instrument—not you. Yours, 
not mine, is the life on which God has some great design. 

‘“‘ Egoist, egoist! Yes, that is what I am. Why, there must 
be a thousand men in England just like me! A clergyman, a 
well-known clergyman, married to a high-born wife, friendly 
with the rich and great, widely traveled, well-read, fluent in 
speech, a judge of wine, a sportsman, a doer of a little good 
among the poor—yes, yes; there are a thousand Englishmen 
just like me. But there ’s only one Harry Coggin, only one 
boy in all England with such genius, such heroic persever- 
ance, such humility, such lovableness. Marine stores indeed ! 
Rags and bones indeed! Here, at twelve years old, is a little 
man, a little scholar, a little gentleman. Yes, Harry, I mean 
what I say. It is a word I use jealously, sparingly; but, I 
repeat, here is one of nature’s gentlemen. Yes; yours is the 
wonderful life, not mine. I am the pointsman; you are the 
train, Harry Coggin.’’ 

‘Terrified and overwhelmed, Harry could not speak. All he 
could do was to stumble back to the gate where he leaned with 
his face in his palms and his knuckles against the topmost 
bar, He could endure no more. His brain ceased working, 
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and his feelings died up with his thoughts, leaving him numb 
and dumb. 

At length a reverent hand touched his shoulder and a very 
ealm and fatherly voice asked: ‘‘Harry, did you ever write | 
that letter I asked you for, just before I was taken ill?”’ 

The boy raised his hand wearily. The letter was in his 
pocket. In providing for every conceivable event he had de- 
cided, days before, to carry it everywhere with him until Mr. 
Redding should have left the town. Without meeting the rec- 
tor’s eyes, he slowly drew out the folded paper and allowed a 
gentle hand to take it from him. Then he felt that he was 
again alone by the gate and he heard slow feet treading the 
mossy lane—receding, returning; receding, returning, again 
and again. 

‘We are going home now, Harry Coggin,’’ said the calm 
voice, some minutes later. A hand drew him away from the 
gate; and he obeyed, walking with downcast eyes. When he 
found strength and courage to look up, Harry saw that every 
trace of excitement and ecstasy had disappeared from Mr. 
Redding’s face. And yet this was not the Mr. Redding who 
had been chatting and drinking wine in the little kitchen an 
hour before. The features were as of old; even as a lowland 
lake in May keeps its islets, its little capes and little bays, its 
old quays and water-gates unchanged, although every fish and 
every weed in its depths is a-thrill with the silent influence of 
erisp, pure waters from the melting snows on far-off moun- 
tains. The light in the rector’s familiar eyes and the smile 
on his familiar lips were all new, all wonderful. 

“I am the pointsman; you are the train,’’ said Mr. Red- 
ding, once more, ‘‘and even when I’m off duty everything 
goes on just as well without me. This letter is eight months 
old; yet, while I ’ve been a wretched invalid, of no use to any- 
body, you ’ve gone quietly on, and your hopes are realized. I 
looked at your fine piano, and they tell me you play it well. 
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But what is it that Mr. Daplyn is talking about? He says 
you are a composer, Harry Coggin.’’ 

The boy could not answer, until he had been pressed and 
coaxed and gently teased. Then he said: 

‘cMr. Daplyn is joking, sir. But when I heard you were 
coming back I sat down at the piano and none of my pieces 
gave me aby Satisfaction. So I struck some chords and played 
some notes out of my own head. Mr. Daplyn heard me and 
told me not to do it again. But I can’t help doing it, sir. 
When the light is dim and I can’t see the notes, I go on 
playing.” 

‘‘ Answer me plainly. Do you play these scraps of music 
just because they are your own, because you are proud of 
making them, because it is exciting to compose? Or is there 
‘another reason ?’’ 

“I play them, sir, because they seem to express my feelings 
better than the music Mr. Daplyn and Mr. Rixon gave me. 
When I find just the printed bits of music I feel to want, I 
sha’ n’t play my own any more, sir.’’ 

‘‘That is the true spirit of art,’’ said Mr. Redding. ‘‘You 
do not chatter just to hear yourself talk. You have some- 
thing to say that nobody has exactly uttered before; so you 
feel you must say it. Go on, go on, in that spirit. Most so- 
ealled artists are only novelty-mongers, like the men who de- 
sign the latest wall-papers and carpets. The true musician, 
my lad, will not cudgel his brains to torture out of them 
merely some catchy, ear-tickling new tune or new accom- 
paniment. He will utter his beliefs, his hopes, his fears, his 
affections sincerely, speaking the language of music as elo- 
quently and as freshly as he can, but never bidding for laugh- 
ter or tears by any claptrap. And if he is perfectly limpid 
and sincere, his music will—his music must—be different from 
any other composer’s; because no two souls, no two minds, no 
two lives have ever been exactly alike.’’ 
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Mr. Redding stopped abruptly. He felt that he was push- 


ing the little boy out of his depth. Besides, he had one very ' 


important thing to say: and, although Harry was leading him | 
homeward by the longest way, they might at any moment en- ' 


counter a loquacious parishioner and his opportunity would 
be gone. So he turned right away from music and said : 


‘Our time is running out. Listen carefully, Harry. - 


Soon after I leave Bulford you will hear news concerning me. 
For a few days everybody will gossip about it. There will be 
paragraphs in the Bulford papers and even a line or two in 
some London papers. Most of the Bulford people will be 
angry and they will speak unkindly of me. Some will say I 
am a fool, a madman; others, that I am a traitor, an enemy of 
my country. I don’t mean a traitor, an enemy, in your sense, 
Harry. It’s not politics. It is something to do with re- 
ligion.” 

He paused and deliberated once more. Ought he to confide 
in Harry and tell him the bald truth? No. His slowly 
formed answer was ‘‘No.’’ Harry might be a genius, a born 
linguist, a budding composer with wealth and glory awaiting 
him, a natural gentleman, a poet, a saint; but he was still, 
after all, a twelve-year-old child. The boy could have 
answered a string of questions about Domesday-book, Magna 
Charta, Ship-money, the South-Sea Bubble; but how could 
he be expected to know anything of the English queen’s and 
the Prussian King’s Jerusalem Bishopric, of the Gorham 
Judgment, of Dr. Wiseman’s Letter from the Flaminian Gate, 
of Lord Russell and the Papal Aggression, of the Ecclesiasti- 
eal Titles Act, or of the attitude of Dr. Pusey? Yet these 
were the names and the bits of jargon which must fly thick in 
the air of Bulford before the town was many weeks older. 
Accordingly Mr. Redding stuck to his ‘‘No,’’ and simply went 
on: 

‘You are going to promise me three things, boy. First, 
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when people say I am out of my senses, you won’t believe 
them. What I am about to do has been decided with a cool 
head and with all my wits about me. Nobody in Bulford, 
however hard-headed and businesslike he may be, ever bought 
a house or sold a field more deliberately and prudently. I 
have had a few moments of excitement in your strange little 
presence, Harry; but this big change in my life results from 
long, calm study and reflection. Therefore, whatever they 
may say, you will nevertheless believe that I am honest and 
sane. That is the first thing you promise. 

‘‘ Second, while you believe in me as far as that, I want you 
to promise that you will not believe in me too much. We are 
talking frankly, and it may be years before we can talk as 
frankly again. I know you think a good deal of poor old 
Mr. Redding. You idealize and almost idolize me, just as 
some young ladies adore their governesses. Not that I am 
under any delusions. I am the first clergyman, the first en- 
thusiast for Latin and liberal studies you have ever met. If 
some other man had been Rector of Bulford and had taken 
the same interest in you, you would have perched him on 
the pedestal instead of me.’’ 

‘‘No, sir! oh, no, no!’’ Harry pleaded, finding his tongue 
at last. 

‘Yes, sir! oh, yes, yes! Yet perhaps you are right. Per- 
haps I have had some extraordinary influence over you. If 
so, there ’s all the more need for me to demand this second 
promise. My lad, promise me that if some great religious 
choice should ever rise up before you, you will never settle it 
simply by taking the path which my feet are now treading 
down through the weeds and brambles. Promise me you will 
study for yourself, think for yourself, decide for yourself. I 
believe that others will soon take the step I am taking; but 
never say, ‘It was good enough for Mr. Redding and for 
many clever men, so it is good enough for me.’ This warning 
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is necessary, my lad. You are breathing in the nineteenth © 


century, but I can see that your tastes will lead you to live 
mainly in the past. Your Latin will take you into the Middle 
Ages. As for your music, I am sure you are not going to be 
a composer of waltzes and quadrilles and sentimental ditties 
for love-sick, languishing young ladies. Probably you will 
become a cathedral organist and your days will be spent in 
an old-world atmosphere. Sooner or later, with your rever- 
ence, with your respect for authority and with your inquiring 
mind, a certain great question will become a burning one for 
you. Promise that, when the day comes, no memory of me, 
no respect for my poor brains, shall warp your judgment one 
hair’s breadth. Do you promise?’’ 

“I do not understand, sir,’’ said Harry, miserably. 

“I didn’t expect you would. Don’t try to. understand. 
But remember. Remember these words of mine; and act on 
them when that day dawns.’’ 

They walked on in silence. Harry’s circuitous route had 
brought them to the delicious meadow path which cuts off 
the great bend in the Skilbury road and brings you within 
view of Bulford, just where the noisy Skilbourne pours under 
an old one-arched bridge. Beside the chattering brook the 
rector halted and said: 

‘‘Now for the third promise. This is my last week in Bul- 
ford. Mrs. Redding went away to-day, to join Teddie in 
London. While I was drinking that excellent port with your 
mother the men were taking the last of my luggage and furni- 
ture away. In one room there are a table and four chairs; 
in another room there is a bed. They are mine to-night; but 
on Monday they will belong to poor Tom Gobie, who was sold 
up for debt while I was away. 

‘Years ago, Harry, when I was presented to the living, I 
entered Bulford in grand style, in Lord Bulcaster’s yellow 
carriage, with two Dalmatian dogs running underneath. I 
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had halted at his lordship’s on my way, and he insisted on 
driving me in. The London coach was just behind us and, 
in my honor, there was such blowing of horns and cracking 
of whips as brought everybody to the doors. As we bowled 
into High Street St. Michael’s bells began to ring. You were 
too little to know anything about it; but it was a great 
day. 

‘‘ Next Sunday evening I shall preach my last sermon at 
St. Michael’s. Ask your mother to bring you, Harry. And 
ask her another thing, too. When all is over, I want to make 
the first short stage of my journey on foot, with neither staff 
nor scrip. My portmanteau will be taken by the carrier on 
Saturday to the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ at Skilbury, and there, God 
willing, I shall pass the night. I want you to walk with me, 
Harry Coggin, the first two miles—you and George Placker. 
I want all Bulford to know that I stand by what I did in the 
matter of the Robson Scholarship. It was that which led 
me to look first into the old charities; and then into the old 
life and the old ways and the old faith of old England. We 
will slip out of Bulford quietly, and then up this pleasant 
path and past this brook to the Skilbury road. Promise me, 
Harry Coggin.’’ 

But Harry Coggin’s stout little heart was broken. His 
short life had so abounded in disappointments and contradic- 
tions that he had long ago learnt fortitude. In his unchildish, 
prescient musings, the boy had envisaged without dismay all 
kinds of misfortunes, not excepting the debt and disgrace 
and beggary which William Coggin sometimes mournfully 
predicted as the family’s fate; but hitherto only one calam- 
ity had had power to daunt his brave young spirit with its 
chill shadow: The death of his mother. Whenever Harry 
remembered that some day the blow would come, he knew 
that he must reel under it and fall. For all else he believed 
himself schooled and hardened. But now, from another quar- 
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ter altogether, a gust had smitten him and overthrown him. 
He fell face forward in the long grass, and he lay amidst the 
golden meadow flowers crying his heart out, like any other 
little Bulford boy. 

Mr. Redding took a few steps toward the roughly clad, 
thin body and the big boots. But the very buttercups were 
trembling round that storm of rebellious, convulsive sobs; so 
he strode back to the bridge. The walk in the heat had tired 
him, and his pale face was drawn with pain. 

Below him sparkled the busy water, humming like a swarm 
of bees as it searched every chink of the mossy stones and 
scoured the chafing pebbles. Just beyond the bridge’s shadow 
the brook found a straight, deep, clear channel, and sped 
away with hardly a dimple on its bright face to lose itself in 
a green tunnel of intertwining willows. Further down, the 
waters raced out again, splashing and flashing through a 
stony shallow on their way to join the broad Deme. Mr. 
Redding followed the Deme with his arching eyes until they 
were stopped by the gray and green vastness of Bulford town 
at the end of the valley, filling all the background of the pic- 
ture. Above the nearer and meaner houses rose St. Michael’s 
embattled, sturdy tower, the high spire of St. Peter’s, the 
portly roofs of the guildhall, the gable of the school. From 
churchyards and gardens old, stately trees lifted green crowns 
against the blue sky. It was Bulford, his Bulford; for while 
mayors and sheriffs came and went every year, a Rector of 
Bulford reigned of right till death or his own free will should 
take him away. 

Harry mastered himself at last, and stood up again on his 
feet. 

‘“My poor little lad, be brave,’’ said the rector, steadying 
the boy’s faltering steps. ‘‘Be brave. I have made you 
suffer. And yet, when I think of it all, I see that perhaps 
God did not bring us together to make us happier but to 
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make us better, to make us do His will, to make us give happi- 
mess to others perhaps still unborn. Let us go. You will 
keep the three promises, although you did not once say ‘Yes.’ 
But before we part, Harry Coggin, is there anything I have 
not foreseen; anything I can still do for you?’’ | 

‘< There is, sir,’? burst out Harry, so warmly that all traces 
of his despair vanished like chaff in a leaping flame. 

“¢ What is it?” 

‘‘ Can I be christened ?”’ 

The rector jumped; not merely at the strangeness and un- 
expectedness of the request, but most of all at the firce eager- 
ness with which it was blurted at him. He knew in the 
twinkling of an eye that this was no sudden caprice. It was 
plainly an intense and passionate desire, long suppressed and 
growing always stronger through its imprisonment. In ask- 
ing Harry Coggin whether he could do one thing more for 
him, Mr. Redding had, so to speak, cut the wires which held 
down the cork and here was the sparkling, foaming wine 
bursting right into his face. 

‘“Christened?’’ the rector echoed. He repeated the word 
several times, as if sprinkling his bewilderment with it till 
he had laid the dust which blinded the mind’s eyes. At 
length, he added peremptorily: ‘‘Sit down on the grass. 
If you mean what you say, and if you know what you mean, 
this is important beyond measure. Answer a few questions.”’ 

It came out quickly that the unchristened state of her son 
had been one of the chief causes of Mrs. Coggin’s long hope- 
lessness before Harry won the scholarship; that William Cog- 
gin, exhorted and stiffened by his pastor, Mr. Clupp, had been 
adamantine in his refusals; that if Mrs. Coggin had known 
beforehand that any form of chapel-going meant you could n’t 
have your baby christened, she would gladly have lived in 
slavery and died an old maid rather than marry a Chapel 
husband; that Harry himself had never regarded christening 
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as having the slightest importance until the day of his big 
fight on the canal bank; that he had confessed his distress to 
his mother; that there had been arguments at home; that 
_ William Coggin had finally hauled down his flag, only stipu- 
lating that whatever was done must be done in private; and 
that Harry’s mother had charged him to get this high busi- 
ness accomplished before the rector went away. 

‘You give me the greatest happiness and you relieve my 
mind enormously by telling me and asking me this,’’ said 
Mr. Redding slowly. ‘‘Never mind all my reasons for saying 
so. Now for some questions of another kind. You have 
often been in church with Mr. Daplyn and you have seen the 
Book of Common Prayer. Have you chanced to look at what 
is printed there, not about infant baptism, but about the bap- 
tism of such as are of riper years?’’ 

“I have read every word of it, sir.’’ 

‘You want nothing explained ?”’ 

Harry mentioned one or two difficulties. When the rector 
had cleared these away, he went on to satisfy himself that 
the catechumen did indeed understand and believe the Chris- 
tian faith. They repeated the Apostles’ Creed together. A 
long silence followed. 

‘‘Can I be christened?” asked Harry at last. His tones 
were faint and timorous and almost despairing; because bap- 
tism had first been thrust before his mind as a social hall- 
mark rather than a supernal grace. Although he desired 
this sacrament purely as a spiritual boon, he could not forget 
that to have been christened was one of the many privileges 
enjoyed by Bulford’s young gentlemen, along with their fine 
clothes and their abundant pocket-money; while being un- 


christened was one of the many marks of his own outside and - 


mean estate. Accordingly, he interpreted the rector’s long 
silence to mean that some temporal obstacle had suddenly 
blocked the way and that it was as presumptuous to ask for 
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baptism as for a fortune or a knighthood. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Mr. Redding demanded: 

‘< You have read, in the Acts of the Apostles, the episode of 
Saint Philip and the eunuch?” 

‘Yes, Harry answered, grievously. At other times his 
alert wits would have instantly begun threshing the story and 
he would have winnowed out the point before the rector him- 
self could explain it. But the boy had lost hope, and he 
waited listlessly for what was coming, in a wretched certainty 
that the history of these holy but long-dead individuals could 
only yield something to his disadvantage. 

‘‘The chariot of the eunuch,’’ said Mr. Redding, in so low a 
tone that Harry had to bend forward, ‘‘drew near to a little 
river. And the eunuch said: ‘Lo, here is water! What 
hindereth me that I should be baptized?’ ”’ 

Mr. Redding ceased abruptly and looked the catechumen 
full in the eyes. But Harry’s humility was even greater than 
his perspicacity. It did not occur to him that the challenge 
was to his meek self; so he simply went on waiting. 

“Lo, here is water,’’’ repeated the rector, raising his 
voice and spreading forth his hands toward the plashing, 
flashing brook. ‘‘What hinders you, Harry Coggin, that you 
should be baptized ?’’ | 

The boy fell a pace or two backward, stunned by surprise 
and fear. But the rector followed him and grasped his hand 
and fortified him. ‘‘Come,’’ he said; ‘‘we may have no other 
opportunity. And remember, holy baptism was not at first 
administered in a shadowy church beside a cold little font. 
It was first bestowed on a river bank like this, in the open 
air, under the blue sky, in rushing water. Harry, my boy, 
our Lord and Saviour, yours and mine, was baptized in a 
running stream. Come.’’ 

He led the way down under the bridge, where the old 
gray arch spread over them like the vaulted roof of a church; 
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and there he looked about for a flat boulder. But on turn- 
ing round he saw that Harry needed no stool. The boy was 
kneeling on a patch of glistening white pebbles. Not once in 
his life had he witnessed any Christian ceremony more sol- 
emn than a bustling wedding; but in an old book at home he 
had often gazed at a copy of Diirer’s ‘‘Saint Hubert’’—a 
knight kneeling in the grass with his hands clasped in adora- 
tion. And so, not knowing what he did, he had assumed the 
attitude of a rapt saint in an altar-piece or in a stained-glass 
window. Behind him rose the green bank, enameled with 
flowers of mosaic brightness, and the great riverside daisies 
seemed to be gazing at him with wondering eyes. 

A bold yellow flower was growing half in and half out of 
the brook. The rector plucked it carefully and filled its 
golden chalice with water. But the water leaked away. He 
dropped the flower, and, as it sailed turning and dipping 
down-stream, he stooped and plunged into the cool depths his 
two hands, deeply curved and joined to form a cup. Then, 
without further question or ceremony, he stood beside the 
kneeling boy. English words were on his lips; but an in- 
spiration withered them up, and with the utmost solemnity 
he asked in Latin: ‘‘Vis baptizari?” 

Without opening his eyes, Harry answered, as if Latin 
were his native tongue: ‘‘Volo.’’ 

Then the rector poured water upon the lad’s head, pro- 
nouncing clearly and slowly the words: 

“‘Henrice, ego te baptizo, in nomine Patris et Fili et 
Spiritus Sancti.’’ 

He added no prayer, no homily, no thanksgiving, no texts 
from Holy Writ, but simply knelt down by Harry’s side. 
They remained some time without speaking. At last the far- 
away bells of Bulford began a silvery chime. Thinned and 
fined by distance, the mild, small pearls of sound came down 
like blessed dew upon the kneeling worshipers, like an asperal 
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of hallowed water shaken from the soft wings of an unseen, 
angelic messenger. 

‘Surge, eamus,” said the rector. 

Harry knew that these were words from the Holy Gospel 
and that they meant ‘‘Rise up; let us go.’’ So he arose and 
followed Mr. Redding over the narrow old bridge and down 
through the meadow. They went, not breathing a word, 
through rich grass, crazy with millions of white and yellow 
and blue and pink and scarlet flowers toward a towering 
hedge-row where convolvulus and honeysuckle strove in vain 
to strangle the white and red dog-roses. Harry did not hasten 
the step; because he knew that on the other side of that 
shining, laughing, sweet-scented hedge-row ran the dusty, 
hot high-road. 

They came, still speechless, to a stiff little turnstile, set 
in a low archway of white-thorn and blackberry bushes and 
wild brier. The new branches and leafage had flourished so 
lustily that the cross-shaped barrier could hardly be turned 
round on its rusty pivot. Harry dragged one stiff arm of 
it toward him, making room for a thin man to sidle through, 
and the rector wormed out into the road. But the boy did 
not follow him, because something happened. 

At the very moment of Mr. Redding’s exit from the field 
the Nine Muses broke over him like a summer sea all blue 
and white over a black rock. The Nine Muses were the five 
Misses Cave and the three Misses Witherington, who loved 
to be seen together at flower-shows and picnics and water- 
parties, from May to September, in white dresses with blue 
sashes and in large blue-and-white hats. As the youngest of 
them was seventeen and the eldest only twenty-five, these 
damsels caused a stir wherever they went. Harry, however, 
had not seen them before, because his ways had always led 
him along those back streets and lonely paths which the Nine 
Muses abhorred. On this May afternoon the beauties had 
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been gathering wild-flowers, especially white flowers and blue 
flowers, and each of them carried a great bouquet or a pretty 
posy or a crowded basket. 

Harry shrank back. It seemed as if all the drapery and 
millinery in the world were surging past him. Indeed, the 
roadway was too narrow a channel for this swelling tide of 
grace and youth and loveliness. They filled it over-full from 
hedge-row to hedge-row; and no mountain stream in spring 
could have made a merrier chatter. The silence of a minute 
before was drowned under dainty laughter and pretty cries 
and airy prattling. Without coming to a full halt, they 
slowed down round Mr. Redding, greeting him, fussing him, 
asking and answering questions, giving one another place so 
as to hold up a basket or a posy, and coquettishly making the 
most of their superabounding femininity. 7 

When Mr. Redding came to the surface and could draw 
breath, he looked back for Harry; but he looked in vain. 
With a gallant apology to the pouting misses, he hurried 
back to the turnstile, just in time to catch a glimpse of Harry 
Coggin scudding like a hare back into Bulford by the long 
way round. 


CHAPTER IV 


ROM his organ-gallery at St. Michael’s Mr. Daplyn 
F could see every pew in the nave and many of the 

benches in the south aisle. Even when he was seated 
before the keyboards, two cunningly hung mirrors gave him 
views of nave and chancel. On ordinary occasions the organ- 
ist did not use these privileges; because he had formed the 
habit of minding his own business, and he rarely glanced into 
the church except to see when the officiating clergy had en- 
tered or quitted the lectern or the pulpit. But on the eve- 
ning of the rector’s farewell sermon Mr. Daplyn was all eyes 
and ears. To the best of his knowledge he, William Daplyn, 
was the sole sharer of Mr. Redding’s secret. One evening 
he had slipped quietly into the church, letting himself in by 
means of the organist’s special key, and had seen a sight 
which caused him to steal noiselessly away without going up 
aloft for the music which he had come to seek. In the Den- 
niker chantry he had espied the rector kneeling on the cold 
stone and praying earnestly with the aid of a string of black 
beads to which was attached a plain brass crucifix. 

Evensong was not timed to begin for another quarter of 
an hour; so Mr. Daplyn did not hurry to begin making 
music. He leaned over the gallery balustrade, looking at the 
people as they came in. Some of the worshipers were evi- 
dently Dissenters, or perhaps neglecters of all religion, for 
they entered the church awkwardly, not knowing where to 
sit or what to do. Mr. Daplyn recognized George Placker, 
the bill-sticker; Petch, the boat-builder; Ebenezer Mills, the 
Pig Lane grocer; and several others who were certainly not 
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The stairs creaked and Mr. Waghorn, the principal re- 
porter of the Bulford Courter, climbed perspiring into sight. 
While sharpening a spare pencil, he asked and obtained Mr. 
Daplyn’s leave to see the show, as he called it, from the organ- 
gallery. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” explained Mr. Waghorn in 
low tones, ‘‘that this job is worth a bit to me. I’m not reli- 
gious. All the same, I draw the line at working on Sundays 
in the ordinary way. But to-night ’s something special. 
Somebody or other is paying for a verbatim report, quite in- 
dependent of what we may put in next Saturday’s paper. 
No idea who it is. They ’re making a mystery of it at the 
office. Anyway, it ’s two guineas extra for Frederick Wag- 
horn.’’ 

‘‘Some admirer of Mr. Redding’s, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Daplyn. 

“I tell you I don’t know. But look here, Mr. Daplyn. 
I ’ve sniffed out this much — that I ’m not sent here to do 
Redding any good. No doubt you ’ve heard what ’s going 
round these last two or three days?’’ 

“No. I haven’t.’’ 

‘Well, the talk is that Redding is going to turn Catholic. 
Mind you, I don’t believe a word of it. Redding’s a man 
of intelligence, and unless his illness has softened his brains 
he could n’t be such a fool. He isn’t an old woman. And 
he isn’t the sort of fellow to want to dress himself up in all 
these copes and chasmatics or whatever you call ’em, or to go 
playing with miters and croziers. All the same, it ’s a queer 
affair. His health is restored; Bulford is a fat living; he ’s 
popular in spite of that Coggin business; the climate suits 
him; and there ’s a first-rate school for his lad. Besides, he 
stands well in the diocese. Although he ’s young, you know 
they mention him as the new archdeacon. He doesn’t seem 
to be going to another living, and I know he hates school- 
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mastering. What the deuce does it all mean? Where’s he 
making for, if it isn’t Rome?”’ ; 

‘“He could n’t go and be a priest,’’ answered Mr. Daplyn, 
uncomfortably, ‘‘because he ’s a married man.” 

‘‘ Bless your soul! the Jesuits ’d soon manage that for him! 
—pop her into a convent or something like that. Still, I 
hope there ’s nothing in it. I like Redding. I think he’s 
a fine fellow. But by Jove—a Roman Catholic! I’m not re- 
ligious, but I’m hanged if I could stand him doing that. 
Bulford people have their faults; in fact, Mr. Daplyn, as 
you ’re not a native, I don’t mind saying, between you and 
me, that they ’re the meanest and most miserable wretches 
God ever made. Nevertheless, Bulford is as sound as a bell 
when it comes to popery; and if a rector ever leaves Bulford 
to kiss the pope’s toe, I "ll guarantee that he ’ll go out amidst 
universal scorn and contempt.’’ 

Mr. Waghorn rounded off his prophecy with a splendid ges- 
ture which he had learned at political meetings. 

‘‘But why is anybody paying for a verbatim report of this 
evening’s sermon?’’ asked Mr. Daplyn. 

‘‘Because if he’s going over to Rome, he’s bound to let 
the cat out of the bag, and somebody has reasons for wanting 
his ipsissima verba.’’ 

‘His very words,” said Mr. Daplyn sourly. ‘‘Now please 
excuse me. I must begin to play. Hallo, Harry! that’s 
right. You shall turn over.” 

With Harry Coggin standing at his elbow, the organist be- 
gan to improvise an angry allegro. While this task kept his 
feet and hands busy, it left his eyes free. There was still so - 
much daylight in the church that Mr. Daplyn’s two mirrors 
framed for him a succession of tableaux vivants. The Cur- 
rington families arrived early and filled two wide pews, one 
on each side of the central gangway. Pudgy Mr. Nottage, 
the mayor, pottered in fussily with his gaunt, black lady; 
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and virtually all Bulford’s prominent citizens streamed in 
after him. Not that the humbler folk were absent. Mr. 
Daplyn espied the reflection of Harry Coggin’s mother as 
she came timidly forward, and he recognized many a poor 
creature whom he had never seen inside St. Michael’s before. 

Rigid as a row of upsitting mummies sat certain dreary 
widows and spinsters whose faces were known to Mr. Daplyn, 
although he could not have named even one of their sable 
company. These were the familiar spirits of every Bulford 
funeral. Their sole happiness lay in endings, exits, valedic- 
tions; and the reek of death was their breath of life. Mr. 
Redding’s normal ministry had left them cold; but not for 
worlds would they have missed his farewell sermon. 

The sight of the mummies would have depressed Mr. Dap- 
lyn had it not been that he kept on seeing other sights which 
hurt him. While the general temper of the fast-increasing 
congregation was a Christian temper of sorrow at the rector’s 
departure and of heartfelt good will toward him, there were 
poison-patches here and there of envy and malice and un- 
eharitableness, of suspicion, of exultation, of revenge. The 
square, passionless faces of the Ramburys, father and son, 
angered Mr. Daplyn most; for he had himself suffered at the 
hands of Mr. Rambury, and he knew what was meant by that 
stolid, almost stupid look. And it was evident that, over and 
above personal animosities against the rector there was a 
bitter sectarian resentment. Mr. Waghorn had spoken truly, 
and the unrest was almost like something palpable. Until 
the Reformation, Bulford and its country-side had been the 
seat of many religious houses; and when Henry the Eighth 
dissolved them he had shrewdly contented himself with only 
half of the plunder, dividing the rest among certain well- 
chosen squires and yeomen, whose families thereupon be- 
came champions of the new religion. The return of popery 
would have meant to these families such loss of lands and 
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honors that they took pains to breed into their retainers and 
into the servile townsfolk a fierce horror of Rome and even 
of that word ‘‘Catholic’’ which still survived in their book 
of prayers. Yes, Mr. Waghorn was right. Anti-Romish sus- 
picion was here, in the nooks and corners of the church, wide- 
eyed, open-eared, standing on tiptoe. | 

When the organ-playing ceased and prayers began, Harry 
Coggin knelt down on the dusty boards of the loft and closed 
his eyes. As to his exact ecclesiastical position he was not yet 
clear, but he was logical enough to suspect that he was no 
longer a Baptist and to assume that he was probably now a 
member of the Church of England; and therefore he joined 
as of right in the General Confession. During the reading of 
the lessons, however, he could not fix his mind on the sacred 
oracles. For whole minutes at a time the church faded from 
his vision and he saw only his new room, nay, his new very 
own house, with his very own new bookcase and his very 
own new volumes of music. Then a stab would go through 
him as he remembered that in another hour he must set out. 
along the paths and lanes to Skilbury, and that in a hundred 
minutes, at the most, he must receive the rector’s last hand- 
shake, hear his last word, and watch. him vanish over the 
hill. And all the time Harry was thinking these thoughts his 
twitching fingers were moving in fancy over the ivory key- 
board just beside him, and he was entangling his incredible 
joys and sorrows in a bright net of criss-cross melodies. 

Suddenly there was a strange, half-muted swishing sound, 
like the groping of a little wind amidst ripe corn. A deep 
hush followed. Mr. Redding had mounted the pulpit steps 
and was about to give out his text. Mr. Waghorn edged up 
to the balustrade, with the point of his pencil poised above 
the paper. In a voice which had lost none of its old strength 
and clearness the rector pronounced the words: 

“I am the Way.” 
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Speaking slowly, and marking the end of every paragraph 
by a rather long pause, he said: 

‘*Even the least serious and the most easy-going of us 
must sometimes say to himself: ‘Am I on the right path? 
I am in this world only once; am I spending my life aright ? 
Are my eyes set on the right goal? Are my feet treading the 
right way?’ 

“ʻI speak to you this evening as Christians. We know, 
alas, that among those who ignore or reject our holy faith 
there are some who profess to believe that this round earth 
spins through space without purpose. To them it is the un- 
meaning product of a sorry chance, and their advice to the 
men and women who find themselves upon it is: ‘Eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ There is no goal, so 
why trouble about a way? Let us, they cry, wring every 
drop of enjoyment out of life before death hurls us back 
into nothingness and darkness. 

‘We, on the other hand, who call ourselves Christians, 
believe that the world has a Creator, a Ruler; and therefore 
a plan, a meaning. We have just recited together the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and we have each of us said: ‘I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.’ God has 
made us to know Him, to serve Him and to love Him in this 
present world; so that in the world to come we may behold 
His face in bliss that shall have no end. St. Augustine of 
Hippo cried out: ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and we 
ean find no rest until we find it in Thee.’ 

‘You have heard all this, all of you, over and over again. 
You agree with it. You accept it as just what a clergyman 
ought to say from the pulpit. But many of you regard it 
as sermonizing and nothing more; and it makes no difference 
to your lives. 

“I say this not to scold you, but so that I may try to help 
you. Why is it that my sermons in this church about find- 
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ing the path to God have done you little good? It is because 
they have been vague. If somebody should say to you: 
“Walk to Napperton, and, when you reach the village, rest 
under the great oak on the green,’ you would know what to 
do. Down Market Street, over the bridge, up Wynchurch 
Road you would go, with Napperton steeple rising up above 
the trees to guide you. But when I say: ‘Press along the 
road to God, find Him, rest in Him,’ it is vague; because the 
things that are eternal are the things that are not seen. Yet 
the paths which lead to God may be found and followed. 
They are marked on their own may, they have their own 
hedges and ditches, and most of them have been trodden for 
thousands of years by millions of feet. 

“For most of us, the way to God is simply the familiar 
path of daily duty. I cannot improve upon the old hymn 
which says that ‘the trivial round, the common task’ will 
open a road to God. Our Father has no pleasure in teasing 
and perplexing His children, and therefore He so orders their 
lives and circumstances that simply in doing the duty that 
lies nearest they are taking one more step toward Himself. 

‘Put it out of your minds that if you decide to tread 
more consciously and earnestly the path to God you must 
necessarily retrace your steps along the path you have been 
following or that you must turn sharply to the right or to 
the left. More often than not you must simply march straight 
on. Your path may be the same path. The only difference 
will then be that you are treading it not merely from force 
of habit or from force of circumstances, but in deliberate and 
joyful obedience to God’s will. 

‘‘Most of you live monotonous lives. You pass along the 
same two or three streets to and from your work, you spend 
your leisure in the same few rooms, you eat only a small va- 
riety of dishes the whole year through, and there is monotony 
cven in your little pleasures and little worries. I do not say 
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we ought to sink into grooves; but I do say that even a groove 
may be a surer way to God than a breakneck, rowdy steeple- 
chase over and across the brooks where men are fishing, the 
lanes where little children are running, the gardens where 
flowers are growing, the fields where beasts are feeding or 
crops are standing. Some men—and even preachers of the 
Gospel are among them—appear to think that great religious 
earnestness must express itself in some violent singularity. 
In the name of our meek Lord, our gentle Jesus, they culti- 
vate an eccentricity which is often more self-seeking than God- 
seeking. So let nobody persuade you that even the most 
thoroughgoing change in the innermost places of your souls 
must needs effect a change in your external life, your daily 
work, your circumstances. If some of you who have been 
bent on pleasure, on money, on applause, should, with the 
divine help, turn yourselves from to-night to live in the con- 
stant awe and love of God, it does not follow that you would 
have to live in a different house or work at a different trade. 
The Kingdom of God is within us. As husband or wife; as 
parent or child; as mistress or servant; as master or man; 
as teacher or pupil; as a partner in business or as a friend in 
private life; in all your old relationships the fear and love 
of God would put a new spirit into your words and deeds. 
In this sense there can be new wine in old bottles. 

‘‘Let me put it in other words. Some people, when God 
ealls them, rush to alter all their pursuits and friendships 
and surroundings. They call it turning over a new leaf, 
making a new start. But, more often than not, such people 
are soon living their new lives in the old way, with the old 
selfishness, the old pride, the old hard-heartedness and small- 
mindedness, when all God had called them to do was to go 
on treading the old path with new eyes and a new heart, such 
as He will give us all. 

‘And why should we be disappointed because our Father 
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wills to change our hearts without changing our outward con- 
ditions of life? If you are trudging along under a heavy 
load in a strange country-side, which answer would please 
you the better when you inquired the way? Would you pre- 
fer the reply: ‘You are on the wrong road; turn back,’ or 
the reply: ‘This is the way; keep straight on’? Even be- 
fore we learn to know His hand-clasp our Father has been 
guiding our feet.’’ 


The rector made so long a pause that even the more laggard 
listeners came back to attention. Then he continued: 

“Just now I stopped speaking for a few moments; but 
you did not all stop thinking. I am going to guess at your 
thoughts. Some of you, I suspect, are saying to yourselves: 
“Well, if the rough path by which I have been stumbling 
along all my life until now has been chosen for me by the 
Almighty, I can only say He has been hard on me. The 
preacher himself admits my life is monotonous; and yet I am 
to be content living a life pretty much the same till I die.’ ”’ 


After pausing again for some seconds, Mr. Redding went 
on: 3 

“I will try to answer you. But first let me explain what 
I meant by monotony. It will be better to use the word ‘same- 
ness.’ Anybody living on the high ground a mile or two out- 
side Bulford sees the same sight every day and all day long. 
The square tower of this venerable church and the tall spire 
of St. Peter’s never change places. If he lived at the foot 
of Snowdon the mountain would be always there. And in 
this sense there is a sameness in your lives—the same faces, 
the same furniture, the same food, the same tasks, the same 
hardships. But in another sense there is no sameness at all. 
No two days, no two hours are exactly alike. At one mo- 
ment, during summer rain, the villagers outside Bulford see 
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our buildings looming up like Spanish galleons through a sea 
mist; and the next moment our roofs, our towers, our win- 
dows, our wet trees are glittering in the sunshine like a dream 
city in an Eastern tale. The dweller at the foot of Snowdon 
may be unable at sunset to see the mountain at all. He knows 
no more than that the enormous mass is there, pouring down 
its invisible flanks cataracts which roar like a thousand lions. 
But with the morrow’s dawn Snowdon unveils her majesty 
before him and her old boulders sparkle like new-cut marble. 
And so it has been, I make bold to say, with the sameness, the 
monotony of your lives; always different, always fascinating 
in their moods of sunshine and rain, of light and shadow. 

‘When we clearly perceive that our joys and sorrows, our 
trials and our encouragements are, so to speak, the weather of 
life, we shall begin to understand why most people murmur 
at our Heavenly Father’s ways with us. Is it not a pleas- 
antry among us that farmers are always grumbling at the 
weather? At the moment there seems to be reason in what 
they say. More rain would have done good in this month, 
more sun in that month, and so on. And yet when we take 
the weather, not one year or ten years at a time, but as a 
whole; when we take all the weather old England has ever 
had; can we say that it has not been for the best? Our trees, 
our copses, our corn-fields rustling with the memories of a 
thousand years give the answer. 

“And so, in the same way, men and women pass this won- 
derful, wayward April of our mortal life exclaiming against 
what they think the untimely or too scanty or too abundant 
rain or shine. Some of them go further. They want no 
clouds, no cooling thunder-storms; nothing save unbroken 
sunshine. 

‘A few weeks ago I was on the shores of the Mediterranean 
in what is usually called perfect weather. Day after day the 
tideless, foamless sea spread its tranquil expanse before me, 
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while behind me rose the Maritime Alps, looking full south, 
and sunlit all day long. How beautiful it was at first sight! 
Yet at the end of a week I could hardly endure it. Those 
changeless mountains under that cloudless blue sky—they 
were like painted stage scenery, and I felt almost as if I could 
have taken a stick and poked a hole through the canvas. 
Thank God, our life is not like that! 

‘‘ Looking at God’s providence a day at a time, we mutter 
our discontent, we think we could manage things better than 
He does. But I have never yet known a fair-minded, clear- 
witted man who from his dying bed could find fault with 
God’s dealings. In our last hours we shall deplore bitterly 
how we have treated our God; but not how our God has 
treated us.’’ 


As the preacher paused once more, a sunbeam slanted 
through the west window and lingered on the pale face of 
Harry Coggin, who was leaning against the wooden rail of 
the organ-loft, listening with all his ears. Little Horace Cur- 
rington, the boy whom Coggin had thrown into the canal, 
was the first to catch sight of his hated enemy. Horace 
nudged his brother, who in turn nudged his sister; and so 
the nudge passed on, like a Christmas game, until it somehow 
leapt the central gangway and traveled along the other pew 
to the Curringtons’ two cousins from Demehaven. Mr. Red- 
ding felt the interruption. He slightly raised his voice and 
quickened his utterance. 

‘What I have been saying,’ he went on, ‘‘amounts to this 
—we must all seek and find God; and more often than not our 
new quest will succeed on our old path. But now I must 
recognize that in every life to some extent, and in a few lives 
to a very great extent, our path, our way, suddenly ceases to 
be clear. We come to cross-roads or even to dead-ends. 

“For example, you have a great friend, perhaps even a 
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lover, a sweetheart. One day you wake up to .the fact that 
this friend is your moral inferior, doing you more harm than 
good. What is your right path, your right way? Ought you 
to protect your own soul and cut yourself clear from this 
risky friendship; or ought you to take the risk, in the hope 
that, instead of letting him drag you down, you will lift your 
friend up? No two such cases are exactly alike. Ought you 
to turn to the right hand or to the left? 

‘‘Or perhaps some business opportunity comes to you. By 
working early and late you may be able to make, in some 
special circumstances, a great deal of money. It will take 
you away from your family life, from study, from meditation, 
and perhaps it will breed in you avarice, that great sin. On 
the other hand, you know you can do a vast amount of good 
with the money which you have the chance of gaining. Even 
a tenth of it would make all the difference to some struggling 
relative. With it children could be educated, the poor clothed 
and fed, perhaps a church built. What ought you to do? 
Which is the right way ? 

‘Or a servant robs you; not merely once, twice, thrice, 
but half a dozen times. By keeping him still in your house 
are you showing true or false kindness? You must forgive 
him unto seventy times seven in your own heart; but at what 
moment do you become a bad citizen and the thief’s worst 
enemy by letting him go free? 

‘‘Somebody slanders you wantonly, injuriously. Ought 
you to bear the stigma in silence, or ought you, in the words 
of Holy Scripture, to ‘smite the scorner, so that the simple 
shall beware’? 

‘These are just a very few of our bewilderments at the 
eross-roads, when we are not sure of the way. How is the 
right way to be found? I answer: by calling upon the Holy 
Spirit to guide us. Half an hour ago we repeated the words: 
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‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ Let us use our best judg- 
ment, let us seek the counsels of our largest-hearted and wisest 
friends, beseeching the Holy Spirit to answer us through those 
channels. 

‘‘Not only will the Holy Spirit show us the ways toward 
becoming good citizens, just masters, loyal friends. In show- 
ing us these ways He will also irradiate them as ways that 
lead us to God. For example, when He bids me punish the - 
wrong-doer He is making me stand in God’s place. Of my 
own mere self, I, a sinner, have no right to punish any man. 
‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ Therefore 
when I inflict punishment I am God’s executioner, God’s 
minister. The sword I draw is His flaming sword. No spite, 
no passion, no prejudice, no vanity of my own must be al- 
lowed to make the stroke one whit less light or less heavy. 
In such a moment I must be one with God, united with His 
justice and with His loving-kindness and tender mercy. 

‘In saying this I have merely worked out an illustration 
of punishing or not punishing a thief. If we had the time 
we could work out a hundred other illustrations also. But 
one must suffice. I repeat that when we are in doubt God 
will show us the way; and the way will not only be the way 
to domestic or civic or commercial virtue; it will be also the 
way to God. 

‘‘But there are other cross-roads where some of us must 
stand baffled. There are bewilderments which affect our own 
selves—not our servants, our children, our friends, but simply 
our own selves in our very own quest of God. There are 
moments when some of us feel as if there are only two real 
existences—God and myself, the sought and the seeker. And 
in this lone adventure, this tremendous wayfaring, we come 
out sometimes among pale stones, among untrodden weeds, 
when the sun has set and clouds have smothered up the moon 
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and the stars. It is then that our heart sinks indeed as the 
dead leaves shiver in the night-wind. The way, the way, the 
way! 

‘<I am the Way. No man cometh to the Father but by 
Me. I am the Way.’ So, like a golden trumpet, Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, answers us through the dark. 
‘I am the Way.’ ”’ 


The preacher’s voice had risen to a clarion call, and he 
seemed to have added a hand’s-breadth to his stature. Then 
he leaned gently forward and said, almost as gently as if he 
had been sitting at a fireside recounting some adventure: 

‘*One evening, in a foreign land, I lost my way among the 
mountains. Map, compass, landmarks all failed. At last 
I met an old woman. For ten minutes she labored to explain 
the way—the torrents I must or must not cross, the forkings 
of the goatherds’ faint tracks which I must or must not fol- 
low, the little wayside chapels or crucifixes where I might or 
might not find somebody to guide me. Her dialect was 
nearly all strange to me and my bookish phrases were a puzzle 
to her. The light was fading and I began to despair. But 
suddenly the old woman cried: ‘Look! See that youth who 
has just leapt across the little waterfall. He is going to your 
village. Follow him.’ 

“I scrambled forward and followed that youth. On he 
swung, wakening the echoes with snatches of strange songs, 
like bugle-calls. Often I thought he must have lost the track, 
for he would wheel to the right or the left without visible 
reason. Once I thought he knew himself beaten and that he 
had turned back; but he was only encircling a deep bog cov- 
ered with alluring, treacherous green. Sometimes he went 
down, down, although I knew our goal was higher up. But 
he was my only hope. What did I know of the way? Not 
one step. But, as the stars came out, that on-going figure 
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was enough. My way was not a beaten path, marked by 
stone walls and by finger-posts. My way was a living being 
in whom I believed. I trusted him, I followed him. And 
all of a sudden we stepped from the velvet floor of a scented, 
almost pitch-dark pine wood into the village street where the 
lamps were already burning. It was like passing from a dim 
garden into a lighted hall. 

‘‘The Way, the Way to God is more than two tables of 
stone, more than Ten Commandments, more than a Book. 
The Way is a Person—the God-man, our Saviour. Fix your 
eyeson Him. Trust Him. Follow Him. He is the Way. 

‘*Yet, here again, you will say to yourselves: ‘It is too . 
vague. A goatherd on a hillside can be seen and touched. 
Like the trees and the rocks, he is a solid fact. We could 
find out his name and where he lives and engage him to go 
before us. But when you tell us to follow our Saviour—’ 

‘‘No. It is not vague. The poorest of you possesses at 
home a certain Book and in that Book you may learn to know 
your Guide far better than I knew my mountain boy. In 
that Book you find what some call the Four Gospels—four 
versions of the same Holy Gospel—wherein Saint Matthew, 
Saint Mark and Saint Luke recount for us His words and 
works and sufferings and triumph, while Saint John opens 
for us the mysteries of this Guide’s eternal existence and 
gives us His innermost thoughts and His closest communings 
with the Father. Read those few pages. Read them again 
and again, till they are yours by heart; and even then still 
read them and read them. Pause often as you read. Recall 
days and hours of your past life and ask yourself how you 
would have acted if your Guide’s voice, if your Guide’s ex- 
ample had been supreme with you on those days, in those 
hours. From His parables, from His deeds, from His Pas- 
sion, you can learn to speak, to act, to suffer as He would 
have you speak, act, suffer. 
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‘You have seen carrier-pigeons set free. For a few mo- 
ments they are dazed by the light, they circle round; then 
they dart, like swallows, homeward. And so it will be when 
your mind and your heart are full of our divine Guide. In 
every dilemma, in every crisis of the soul, you will hesitate 
for a moment only; and then on confident homing wings you 
will urge your glad way to God. l 

‘‘Perhaps you say: ‘I am only human. I’ve read the 
Gospel and I hear some of it in church. I can’t read the 
same thing again and again.’ 

‘‘Dear friends, I am not scolding you. I don’t want to 
be sarcastic with you. But is it true that you cannot read 
the same things again and again? You remember the triple 
murder at Updeme. Many of you read the sordid details of 
that terrible crime after the coroner’s inquest. You read 
them again when the prisoner appeared before the magis- 
trates, and yet again during the Assizes; and I have even 
heard that citizens of Bulford, who consider themselves re- 
fined, bought a crudely printed book with the same evidence 
inside and with a picture on the cover of the hanging at 
Northminster. No, no, do not tell me you cannot read the 
same story twice. Our Master said we must be as little chil- 
dren toward God. Let us, in this matter, be like those little 
ones who cannot hear too often, who cannot hear often enough, 
some favorite tale. 

‘‘ But it is not only from printed pages that we may learn 
to know our Guide. I say again that He—He Himself—is 
the Way. Not merely His teachings, not merely His exam- 
ple, but Himself. He—He in Whose one divine person are 
two natures, human nature and divine nature, is our Me- 
diator, the bridge between man and God. This side of the 
arch is knitted and planted in our humanity: and the other 
side is clamped and merged in God. 

‘‘Be not like those half-taught or loose-thinking Christians 
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who imagine that our Guide took to Himself a human nature 
for three and thirty years, and then laid it aside again and 
ascended to heaven. He is not only God but God-man for 
ever. Therefore, let there be hours in our lives when the best 
of books, even the Gospels are laid aside; when we are not 
content to read of Him as of one who lived eighteen hundred 
years ago. Let there be hours when we must listen to Him 
and talk to Him as friend to friend; when He ceases to be 
our Guide walking on before and becomes our Shepherd carry- 
ing us like weary little lambs in His arms. May we all, as 
He bade us, ‘abide in Him’ until life’s pathway dips into the 
valley of the shadow; until He fords with us the last cold 
river; until we come to the other side with exceeding joy; 
until He leads us ‘through the gates into the city.” Amen.” 


As Mr. Daplyn, with Harry Coggin at his side, began to 
play, ‘‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” Mr. Waghorn 
sidled up to the organ, and said in the player’s ear: 

‘‘He ’s all right. Redding don’t mean to rat; not he. 
Sound as a bell. I’m not religious, but, by Jove, he ’s done 
even me good! Now I’m off. Thank you again. If you 
feel inclined, Daplyn, you ’ll find me at ‘The Blue Posts.’ 
Not ‘The Dolphin’ this time. There ’s a stunning bottle of 
port open at ‘The Blue Posts,’ as black as your hat. Had a 
glass an hour ago. Drop in if you can. Redding’s all 
right.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


IKE Mr. Waghorn, the vast majority of the worship- 
ers declared, as they streamed out of St. Michael’s 
by every doorway, that Mr. Redding was all right. 
The tiny minority, however, made up for its meager numbers 
by truculence and obstinacy. They clustered near the north 
entrance and began to argue while the old roof-timbers and 
window-panes of the church were still vibrating with Mr. 
Daplyn’s last crashing, contemptuous chords. Other parish- 
loners joined the group and contributed to the discussion; 
some out of enthusiasm for the rector and some for mere 
argument’s sake. 

“I tell you it was all right; an out-and-out Protestant 
sermon,’’ insisted Mr. Pearce, the auctioneer. ‘‘He told us 
to read our Bibles again and again. What more do you 
want? Everybody knows that Roman Catholics are not al- 
lowed to read the Bible.’’ 

‘‘Quite so,’’ said Mr. Culross, the cashier at Oakley’s Mills. 
“If he were turning Catholic, he ’d have had a different tale 
to tell. For instance, he ’d have told us to go to the Virgin 
Mary or the saints or the priests. Instead of that he told 
us to go straight to Christ.’’ 

‘All the same, he took care to drag in wayside chapels 
and crucifixes,’’ sneered young Anson, who adorned the Bul- 
ford Reformation Defense Society. 

“He didn’t say he approved of them.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps not. But it would have only taken one more 
second to slip in some such word as ‘idolatrous’ or ‘supersti- 
tious.’ The Vicar of St. Peter’s always does.”’ 


‘‘Anyhow,’’ said Mr. Pearce warmly, ‘‘he ’s a man, and 
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that ’s what can’t be said of all your pet parsons, Mr. Anson.”’ 

Mr. Anson ignored this gibe, and said: ‘‘You all seem to 
be laboring under the same mistake. If Mr. Redding is turn- 
ing Romanist, you appear to think he would make the great 
blunder of bringing popery into his last sermon. To do so 
would be merely to estrange sympathy, to forfeit influence, 
even to excite disgust. Our departing rector is too clever for 
that.”’ 

‘You mean,” retorted Mr. Pearce, waxing hot, ‘‘that he ’s 
too much of a gentleman.’’ 

‘Have it that way if you like,” answered young Anson, 
who was proud of his logic. ‘‘Either because Mr. Redding 
or his secret advisers are too clever, or because Mr. Redding 
is too much of a gentleman, we have had no popery in his 
farewell sermon. It comes to the same thing. In neither 
case does it prove that he has not already turned Romanist.’’ 

‘*T have my doubts, too,’’ moaned old Mr. Barclay, young 
Anson’s father-in-law. ‘‘I did not find it an evangelical ser- 
mon at all. Hardly a word about the Cross. To tell the 
truth, I felt very uneasy. My Bible—’’ 

Mr. Barclay’s forebodings were slashed off short. The 
rector was coming out of the church, by the north door. . No 
royal personage could have caused a more eager onrush of 
people. Mr. Anson’s backers and critics were swept off their 
feet. For a minute or two confusion reigned, until Captain 
Edmonton, the chief of Bulford’s Volunteer Fire-Brigade, 
marshaled the throng into one long file which stretched from 
the north transept to beyond the west front. In forming this 
file Captain Edmonton paid no heed to social inequalities. 
Sir Eric Dasske stood near to Mrs. Paxley, the pawnbroker’s 
widow; Alderman Smythe-Glynne rubbed shoulders with 
‘‘Tigg’’ Pudders, the horse-slaughterer; and Mrs. Wilmer- 
Strode of Deme Lodge found herself standing beside her 
own laundress. Even young Anson and Mr. Barclay fell into 
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line; for their suspicions were not yet certainties, and mean- 
while the Rector of Bulford was entitled to respect by reason 
of his sacred office and his innumerable charities. 

The mummies had the best place, near the door, their ever 
green experience of lachrymose functions having enabled them 
to out-mancuver the uninitiated. As a matter of routine 
they began to sob miserably when Mr. Redding appeared; 
whereupon some of the honest women further on began to 
ery. Mothers held up their children, and most of these babes, 
face to face with so much weeping, cried in their turn. The 
men stood sad and silent. 

Mr. Redding offered his hand to nobody. When a hand 
was thrust forward he pressed it, but for the rest he was con- 
tent to give a smile, a kindly nod, a loving word. He lingered 
no longer with the rich than with the poor; but when Dick 
Greening the Chartist pushed himself forward blatantly and 
tried to take possession of him as if to say: ‘‘Now, you rich 
tyrants, this is our parson, our martyr, not yours,’’ the rector 
merely returned the aggressive hand-shake, uttered a good 
wish, and moved on to greet Mrs. Wilmer-Strode. To those 
who had from honest motives opposed his rule he was as gra- 
cious as to those who had stood stoutly behind him. With 
Mr. Nottage, the Mayor of Bulford, he conversed longer than 
with anybody else, as if to give the temporal powers their due 
and to render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. 

Now and again the rector would draw a man or a woman 
or a child out of the file and would give, in low clear tones, 
a parting admonition. To three or four he spoke about their 
studies; and to more than three or four about their beer. It 
became evident that, unknown to Bulford at large, he had been 
a pastor indeed, dealing patiently and privately with cases of 
conscience which had been divulged to him alone. Rarely 
uttering more than a few words to any one parishioner, he 
seemed to comfort each hearer as with some divine oracle, 
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and they fell back into the line tranquil, resolute, content. 
Occasionally, however, he did not lower or abate his voice, 
and the bystanders heard his sane counsels. 

To Wally Hackpotts, the Radical sail- and tent-maker, he 
said: 

‘‘This is the first time I’ve seen you in church. Come 
every Sunday, you and your mates. You are not atheists. 
The church is as much yours as mine—yours more than mine 
now. Every man needs to worship and to pray.” 

To the Nine Muses, who fluttered round him like nine 
white-and-primrose butterflies, he said: 

‘“You have done what I asked. Young ladies should look 
nice. But with children starving in Bulford no Christian 
girl can spend every penny of her pin-money on clothes. You 
say these are your last summer’s dresses. Believe me, you 
look charming, more charming than ever before. I envy our 
Bulford young men.”’ 

With old-world gallantry he uncovered to them and bowed, 
smiling that honest, manly, winning smile which had made 
George Placker say that, when the rector went out of the 
room, it was like the sun going out of the sky. The Nine 
fluttered shyly and happily back into the dark hedge-row of 
people. Meanwhile Mr. Redding was saying audibly to the 
wealthy and indolent Mr. Mowbray Longdendale: 

“I shall hope to hear that, with your leisure and your 
great abilities, you are entering public life in Bulford.’’ 

To round-faced, round-eyed Bobbie Burnaby, clinging be- 
hind his mother’s crinoline, the rector sang out: ‘‘Now, re- 
member, little Bobbie; no more taking little eggs out of birds’ 
little nests.’’ And to Tom Grice, the awkward, shiny-faced 
coal-hawker’s lad, who had never received a word of public 
praise in his life before, he said for all to hear: 

‘This is the good boy who jumps down and gives the cart 
a shove up Stony Lane instead of sitting on the seat lashing 
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his old horse and swearing at it. That is an act of justice as 
well as an act of kindness, Tom Grice, and God loves you 
for it.” 

The cumulative effect of the words which they could hear, 
and of the other words at which they could only guess, began 
to be almost insupportable. The multitude seemed to be tin- 
gling, simmering with some unknown, supernatural expecta- 
tion. But this electricity also served to flash a spark into 
the powder-magazine of the malcontents, and little explosions 
began to rumble among their stores of damp old squibs and 
half-perished cartridges. Clustering once more together, these 
grumblers eased their pain. Some of them would have peeved 
and grieved in any event, whatever the rector’s words and 
actions. Others felt cheated because, neither inside the church 
nor outside, had this obstinate and disobliging clergyman 
made the expected theatrical disclosure of his reason for going 
away. Young Anson, while professing to «regard Roman 
Catholicism as ‘‘the crowning iniquity of history,’’ would 
have cheerfully seen this poor soul accompanying the pope 
into perdition; because in that event he could have said: ‘‘I 
told you so,” and it piqued him that he could not say it. 

‘Plenty about temperance, plenty about Latin grammar, 
plenty about birds’-nesting,’’ wailed Mr. Barclay, ‘‘but I 
have heard nobody asked, up to now, to stand staunch to the 
blessed Reformation.’’ | 

‘‘Nor even to remain loyal members of the Church of Eng- 
land,’’ young Anson chimed in, with a pious sigh. 

“I have always said that when once the legal usurps the 
evangelical—’’ Mr. Barclay began. But this was too much 
for his auditors, who drew the line at Mr. Barclay’s theolog- 
ical disquisitions. Without exception they slipped off, leav- 
ing him to address the summer breeze. 

The Honorable Mrs. Frederick Garrowby had meanwhile 
clipped the rector’s black sleeve with her slender fingers, and 
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was talking to him in her arch you-and-me style, as if to say 
that hers was some wholly exceptional claim on his attention. 

“I am going to be the last?” she asked prettily. 

In a moment or two Mr. Redding remembered and under- 
stood. It had long been Mrs. Garrowby’s hobby to pet and 
fuss the clergy. Nobody ever heard of the poor or the lonely 
being invited to ‘‘The Lawns’’; but clerics were always going 
in or out. No curate escaped, not even the greenest; nor any 
dignitary, not even the most high and dry. What flattered 
Mrs. Garrowby most—indeed, it had become a binding cus- 
tom—was to receive the last of all his farewells when the 
clergyman either left the parish or departed on a long jour- 
ney. ‘‘The Lawns’’ had always to be the last house. 

‘‘Supper is on the table,’’ the lady went on. ‘‘I know 
you are leaving to-night, and you haven’t much time. Just 
a morsel of salmon, with a smear of mayonnaise, a leg of cold 
chicken, a taste of asparagus, a few strawberries, and the last 
bottle of your favorite old Marcobrunner. You look so 
tired.’’ 

It was true. The clergyman looked tired. And he was 
far more tired than he looked or felt. For the moment he 
was sustained by slight excitement and by a strong sense of 
duty to be done. But his forces were almost spent. From 
dawn of day he had been receiving visits from men and women 
who, on his very last Sunday, felt that they could no longer 
withstand the mysterious virtue which since his illness seemed 
to glow out from this thin, pale man. An alderman had 
come to him, confessing that the foundations of his success 
had been laid in secret dishonor. Married couples had slunk 
into his presence, telling him the sham and shame of lives 
which, in the eyes of the townsfolk, were respectable and 
happy. Two young girls of Bulford’s best society had liter- 
ally flung themselves at his feet, accusing themselves of apos- 
tasy and blasphemy, in circumstances which would have heen 
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incredible if they had not brought diaries and little pagan 
images and other hateful proofs. The heir to a baronetcy 
had walked into the room, had seized the rector’s hand, de- 
elaring thankfully that his decision was made, and that hence- 
forth his life and future were to be spent among the poor. 
One of the town’s proudest and coldest citizens had come to 
ease his conscience of a great wrong, done long years before, 
to a woman who had passed beyond the reach of his repara- 
tion. To these and to many more Mr. Redding had dealt out 
reproof, consolation, direction. And he had distributed more 
substantial boons as well. Amidst his visitors were a few 
who were truly needy and hungry, and one or two who were 
contemptible spongers; and into their ready hands went one 
by one the eatables which Mrs. Redding had left for this last 
day’s needs. The crisp little rolls; the thin ham; the slice of 
cold turbot; the kettle-drum of golden butter; the tiny, dainty 
puff-pastry mutton-pies; the heart-shaped cream cheese—all 
these had gone. The householder himself, without being 
aware of it, had eaten nothing since the night before save an 
occasional] dry biscuit hurried down by cold water. 

Memories of other suppers at ‘‘The Lawns’’ took sudden 
possession of the exhausted and famished man. Before his 
mind’s eye beamed a gracious picture, finely drawn, subtly 
tinted. He saw Mrs. Garrowby’s long, low-ceiled dining- 
room and its French windows opening to the far-famed lawn. 
Roses bloomed everywhere; within the room, in pots and 
bowls and vases, and without, all round the rich turf, on 
trellises, over arbors and against the high old walls. His 
fancy showed him Stimson, the perfect butler Stimson, pour- 
ing out a glass of wonderful old Oloroso sherry, while Emma, 
the perfect parlor-maid, quietly placed new-dug radishes and 
thin curls of country butter on the table. He saw Mrs. Gar- 
rowby, the perfect hostess, sit down at his left hand in one 
of the two old Chippendale arm-chairs, leaving him to take 
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the other. His inward ear heard the fine clinking of old 
silver on thin porcelain, and his nostrils savored the bouquet 
of the Marcobrunner, delicate yet strong, mingling with the 
scent of roses. The vision allured and almost captured him; 
because Oswald Redding, although he had always found it 
easy to spurn grosser delights, was a man to whom the pleas- 
ures of a well-ordered table made a strong appeal. And he 
was very hungry. 

“I am ready,’’ said Mrs. Garrowby. There was sharpness 
and almost antagonism in her tones. What did the rector 
= mean by hesitating? This handsome, stately, silver-haired 
widow looked on the clergy as her retinue. She was accus- 
tomed to be obeyed. Did Mr. Redding imagine that she was 
going down on her bended knees, imploring him to do her 
old wine the honor of drinking it, and her young chicken 
the honor of picking it? 

Mr. Redding’s will and memory alike failed him, and he 
was about to answer her peevish ‘‘I am ready’’ with his eager 
‘So am I,” when a shifting of the crowd disclosed a sight 
which saved him. He saw, leaning patiently against a grave- 
stone in the background, Harry Coggin and George Placker. 
In an instant he was himself again. 

‘‘Most delightful of hostesses,’’ he said cordially, ‘‘it is too 
tempting to come true. I may not linger. A meal will be 
ready for me in an hour or so at Skilbury, and there are rea- 
sons why I must set out at once. None the less I thank you 
warmly, warmly.’’ 

“But I tell you—-supper is ready!’’ gasped the lady, 
aghast and wide-eyed. The solid ground seemed to have be- 
come a reeling quicksand under her small feet. Until this 
moment it had been her inarticulate but firm faith that, if 
ordinary people who gave mere bread and mere coals to the 
poor thereby strengthened their title to heaven, surely the 
Honorable Mrs, Frederick Garrowby was doubly secure, see- 
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ing that she lavished salmon and rare wine on God’s own 
body-guard, God’s bureaucracy, the clergy. She had indeed 
come to regard herself as being, so to speak, behind the scenes 
of God’s Church. With another gasp she demanded: ‘‘What 
am I to do?’’ 

The rector glanced at the crowd and then answered: 

*‘There is young Winsloe. You have met him. Till his 
agent ruined him he was well-to-do. Mr. Winsloe has as fine 
a taste as any man’s in wine, especially old Rhenish; but 
nowadays he gets nothing better than a glass of beer. He 
is a gentleman, traveled and refined. Ask him to supper, 
dear friend, and I shall be your deeply obliged and grateful 
servant. Thanks, once more. And now, good-by.’’ 

Mrs. Garrowby tore angrily away, scornfully brushing 
against the unheeding Winsloe in her indignation. At last 
she halted alongside solitary Mr. Barclay, who was still ha- 
ranguing a tombstone; and to onevof his many loose ends of 
argument which floated in the listless air she clung in anger 
and disgust. The orator was proving that a Christian priest- 
hood was a contradiction in terms. 

‘*T quite agree with you,’’ snapped the wrathful lady. 

Vastly encouraged, Mr. Barclay digressed into his favorite 
vein and began denouncing the Methodist schism—its policy 
rather than its theology. 

‘I quite agree with you,’’ said Mrs. Garrowby again. She 
was unaware that the two propositions with which she agreed 
did not agree one with another. But a minute later she be- 
haved with still less consistency and logic. She staggered 
and, if a friendly arm had not been thrust forward, might 
have fallen to the ground as Saul fell on the way to Damascus. 
Then she swooped upon Mr. Winsloe, scattered his hesitation, 
and dragged him off to her fish and fowl and wine. 

By this time the rector had joined George Placker and 
Harry Coggin. The multitude, however, still pressed after 
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him, deploying into a crescent-shaped phalanx in the open 
space before the west front of the church, so that he saw him- 
self being encircled. He spun round, raised himself to his 
full height, and cried: 7 

“I ask you to come no further. With these two friends 
I am taking the path to Skilbury; and we are already late. 
Let us part here. Here, in God’s acre; here, before God’s 
temple, good-by. You know ‘good-by’ means ‘God be with 
you.’ From Skilbury Hill I shall look down to-night on Bul- 
ford; and that shall be my prayer to-night and every night, 
for you all. Follow no further. Good-by.’’ 

Just as snow which has been humping and driving along, 
yard after yard, suddenly begins piling itself softly into one 
long drift and advances no further, so the on-pressing throng 
halted and compacted itself upon the graveled space. No- 
body spoke. | 

With Placker on his right hand and Harry Coggin on his 
left the rector stepped briskly forward. But at the top of 
the worn stone steps which led down to the ivy-hung lych- 
gate he started and shrank back. The steps were black with 
people, a few standing, more sitting, and most of them kneel- 
ing. 

Almost before he had cast one quick glance at them, the 
rector knew that these men and women on the steps were not 
like the men and women whom he had just exhorted in the 
church and in the churchyard. At first they reminded him 
of the beggars and cripples whom he had seen in Italy, only 
a few weeks before, on the marble steps of many a proud 
cathedral. But they were more repulsive than cripples and 
beggars. There was something sinister about them; some- 
thing not only of foulness but of evil. He shivered, faltered, 
quailed. 

‘For the love of God, sir, say a kind word to these ’ere!’’ 
pleaded a rough voice close beside him. He turned and found 
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that George Placker was speaking. Courage returned to him 
and he took a stride forward to see what this new throng 
might be. 

He recognized at once a defiant, finely cut young face star- 
ing at him—the face of ‘‘Slash’’ Tanner, the inscrutable 
stranger who was wont to hint darkly that he had twice killed 
his man and that he had cheated the law, under two names, 
in two counties. Round Tanner’s feet squatted the three 
brothers Rowland, with their handsome gypsy features. Be- 
tween them they had served more than twenty terms in Bul- 
ford gaol for petty larcenies. Resting his poor maimed body 
against the wooden railing beside the steps lounged ‘‘Limpie’’ 
Lee, the gin-sodden billiard-marker. Mr. Redding could have 
called these five, and perhaps five more, by their names; but 
the others, about thirty in number, were unknown to him. 
Although Bulford was a small town, it was large enough to 
have an under-world of professional vice and crime, peopled 
by such denizens as a burglar or two, a few pickpockets, a 
card-cheat who hung round the village fairs, and seven or 
eight profligate women. 

What had drawn these poor wretches out of their holes? 
Some would have said that Heaven’s grace had lured them 
forth. Others would have argued that the religious ferment 
which was working in the town that day had infected them, 
piquing their childish minds to curiosity and sucking down 
their weak wills. But, whatever might be the explanation, 
there they waited, outside the church but inside the church- 
yard. They would have been afraid to enter the hallowed 
building; and yet it was plain that they would have been 
equally afraid to stay at home. 

As the rector’s tall, thin black figure and pale, yearning 
face appeared at the head of the steps, those who had been 
sitting or standing shambled to their knees. It was ‘‘Lady 
Flo’’ who set the example. Until the clergyman came into 
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sight this unhappy woman had been standing haughtily apart 
from the humbler members of her profession, drumming the 
stones with her foot, as if half inclined to flounce away. 
Suddenly, however, she fell on her knees, almost touching the 
step above with her forehead, and her whole body began to 
be shaken by violent sobs. Three poor drabs, Moll Brown 
and Snubbie Fuller and Sal Pratt, wept and wailed still more 
loudly. The men, shamefaced and awkward, edged away from 
the women and knelt at the other side. 

This unexpected and pitiful sight enormously increased 
the excitement of the crowd which was bulging round Mr. 
Redding at the top of the steps. George Placker’s efforts 
barely sufficed to keep the people back, and he observed with 
disgust that young Anson and Freeman Pumphrey, the bell- 
ringer, were staring at the strangers in self-righteous and in- 
solent scorn. 

The situation did not brook delay. In two or three mo- 
ments the rector’s opportunity would be gone. Worse still, 
if he failed, there would be collisions and a scandal. What 
was he to do? Gifted as he was with readiness of speech, 
his easiest course would have been to address the crouching 
penitents in short and clear sentences. Indeed, every one of 
the lookers-on expected what Bulford people called ‘‘a few 
well-chosen words.”’ 

The preachment did not come. The rector lifted and spread 
out his pale hands as if to enjoin silence, and everybody 
strained forward to listen. They heard nothing. But they 
saw the two hands move slowly inward until the two large, 
bright eyes were covered. They saw the iron-gray head bend 
downward; and they knew that the suppliant spirit was united 
with its Master’s, seeking the Way. Awe fell upon them; 
and, although their lips did not move, with their hearts they 


prayed. 
At the moment of his reaching the top of the steps, this 
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thorough Englishman’s eyes had been resting on a thoroughly 
English scene: the gray church and battlemented tower; the 
immemorial yews; the sweet, short green grass; the buttercups, 
the daisies; the moss-bright gravestones leaning pensively 
over the quiet dead; the giant elms and the rooks’ nests in 
their high branches; the gabled houses seen to the right over 
the churchyard wall; and, rising up from the rectory garden, 
all alongside the lych-gate steps, a mass of flowering bushes 
and trees—lilac, horse-chestnut, laburnum, hawthorn pink 
and white, and little roses. 

He closed his eyes; and straightway his inward sight be- 
held a most un-English vision. He seemed to be witnessing, 
for the second time but with supernatural clearness, a spec- 
tacle which he had envisaged in Italy a few months before 
and had forgotten. He was standing in a dark side-chapel 
of a third-rate Italian cathedral—a pompous basilica in a 
late-Renaissance style. What was not dingy was gaudy. The 
high altar was a terrible work, crowded with sprawling angels 
gilded from top to toe. On smaller altars were perched 
painted images, gowned in blue satin with white frills and 
tricked out with tinsel scepters and crowns. An organist out 
of sight had drawn his vox humana stop and was forcing out 
a reedy skirl of unchurchly music. Everything was in the 
worst Italian taste. The air was not sweet, like the English 
air, with lilac and hawthorn. It hung stale and heavy and 
was sickly with incense. And yet—yet somehow Divinity 
dwelt in the midst of this loud ugliness. 

The vision persisted. He seemed to be still standing in 
the side-chapel; and nearer and nearer moved a procession. 
He saw no canopy, no high-uplifted image. There were 
simply a score or so of men and boys in white; some older 
men in richer raiment; a tall, silver-gilt crucifix swaying 
high above their heads; and a wan old man in a great cope 
of white and gold, with a gold miter on his head and a golden 
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staff in his right hand. As this old man passed slowly along, 
the people fell on their knees. Women wearing large ear- 
rings and gaily embroidered dresses drew their dark-eyed 
children closer and made them kneel on their little brown 
knees. Even in the side-chapel everybody knelt down. And, 
with his right hand slowly making, again and again and 
again, a sign in the air, the old man moved right through the 
crowd and disappeared under a round arch framed with the 
plump faces of gilded cherubim. 

Oswald Redding opened his eyes. He knew that he was 
not a bishop; not even a priest. But none the less he knew 
the way by which God willed him to walk out of Bulford 
churchyard forever. 

Without uttering a word he glanced to the right and to 
the left. George Placker and Harry Coggin understood those 
glances; and, as their friend moved forth, they moved with 
him. He gave Harry Coggin his hat to carry, and his stick 
he placed in the hand of George Placker. 

Uplifting his right hand, the rector slowly and distinctly 
made in the air the holy sign of the cross. He was forced to 
descend the steps with care, lest he should tread upon the 
kneeling people. Indeed, it was impossible for his two com- 
panions to keep their places beside him; so they fell behind, 
Harry first and Placker bringing up the rear. At intervals 
of a few seconds he repeated the sign, turning slightly to one 
side or to the other. 

Scanning the strange faces as he passed, Mr. Redding saw 
that he had indeed been guided. Any kind of sermon, even 
the most terse and homely, would have bewildered such ears. 
These poor people had been existing for years not only in 
estrangement from the Church but in neglect or contempt 
of all religion, of all intellectual and moral ideals. They had 
lived merely with their bodies for coarse pleasures and with 
their lower wits for trickster’s gains. Yet it was plain that, 
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in obeying the mysterious impulse which pushed them through 
the lych-gate, they had come prepared for a sharp scolding, 
for a loud rebuking of their blatant sins; and when a bene- 
diction rather than an anathema descended upon them their 
emotion was too much to be borne and almost too much to 
be witnessed. The brutal faces were transfigured. They had 
come, these wretches, baring their backs to the wholesome 
scourge; and instead of wrath and scorn they found healing 
and cleansing love. They had asked for a stone; and this 
thin white hand was giving them bread. 

Picking a careful way, the rector trod slowly down from 
step to step, repeating the sign with ever-increasing breadth 
of gesture. The penitents strained their bowed heads toward 
him. Like thirst-maddened men on a raft who, at the com- 
ing of a sudden shower stretch their parched frames to drink 
in the cool, sweet drops at every pore, these dry, soiled men 
and women seemed to cry out in every fiber for the blessed 
dew of Heaven’s grace. One of them even spread out the 
palms of his hands, as if he would grip the blessing and carry 
it away and lay it up in store as a thing most precious. 

His litheness enabled Harry Coggin to tread closely on the 
rector’s heels. George Placker, however, was burly and 
clumsy, and he could not easily work a way through the down- 
turned heads and hunched shoulders and dirty hands. On 
the first small landing, five steps down, he came to a halt, baf- 
fled. Immediately a heavy hand shoved him rudely and a 
harsh voice growled in his ear: 

‘Get outer the way, George Placker; d ’ye hear?’’ 

Placker turned and saw Freeman Pumphrey, the gigantic 
bell-ringer, who had given him a black eye on the night of the 
torch-light procession. 

‘What for am I to get outer the way?’’ Placker asked. 

“I don’t want argyments. Get outer the way, and lemme 
’elp that there popish traitor through the gate with the toe 
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o’ my boot. If the Reverun’ Ossul Redding thinks I ’ll let 
him clear off peaceable, ’e ’s making a mistake.’’ 

‘< *Ark to me, Bully Pumphrey,’’ burst out Placker. ‘‘It ’s 
you as is making a mistake, and a big un. Last year you up 
and blacked my eye, you dam coward, when I wasn’t ready. 
I was full o’ beer that night. A flabby drunken sot, I was. 
But I ain’t a sot now, Bully Pumphrey, and I ’m telling you 
straight. If you lay an ’and on that there man of God, I 
shall break this stick on your ugly skull, and if I kill you, 
I’ll be proud to swing for it. Do ye hear?”’ 

If Freeman Pumphrey had hit out there and then with his 
colossal strength, George Placker would have gone down like 
aninepin. But it would have required more than mere phys- 
ical courage to strike such a blow at such a moment. He 
hesitated and was lost. | 

‘‘Do ye hear?’’ repeated Placker, fiercely, almost thrusting 
` his face into the other man’s. ‘‘You do! Then hear a bit 
more. You ’ve threatened an ’oly man, a saint walking the 
earth, and for all I know you ’re going to try it on. Git 
back! Back up them steps. If you don’t, I’m taking no 
risk. I’ll smash your ’ead now, ’ere, this minnit.’’ 

To make the head-smashing more certain, George Placker 
plucked at the bell-ringer’s new hat and sent it spinning 
among the graves. Freeman Pumphrey’s hand, almost as 
big as a haunch of mutton, flew up; but so did Placker’s. 
Four eyes met. Then the bully, for the first time in his life, 
fell back shaking. He had beheld Placker’s face. Giggling 
a silly, whimpering laugh, he went down on his knees and 
crawled like a great booby through the railings to retrieve 
his broken hat, which hung spiked on a sharp and slender 
obelisk of snowy marble. Having covered his head once more, 
he sneaked back to the crowd and elbowed a path to the side 
of young Anson and Mr. Barclay. 

Amidst Anson’s friends white-hot indignation was raging, 
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mingled with the boiling exultation of prophets whose words 
had come true. The rector was a traitor, as they had thought. 
Yet he was outstripping their wildest predictions. Not only 
was he a traitor to the Gospel, but he was flaunting his idol- 
atry and treachery before pickpockets, blasphemers, thieves, 
harlots, murderers. Mr. Barclay and the other champions of 
truth and virtue could not speak. All they could do was to 
huddle together at the top of the steps, waiting for the end, 
hungry to see how near the brim the apostate would dare to 
fill his cup of shame. 

The rector had drawn near to the last of the penitents, 
on the lowest steps of all. These were the women. The 
watchers above held their breath. They could not clearly 
distinguish Snubbie Fuller from Sal Pratt and from Moll 
Brown; but ‘‘Lady Flo” was not to be mistaken. In pas- 
sionate grief this majestic woman had thrown her hat aside, 
and the magnificent hair, which had been her undoing, fell 
in cascades of gold from stair to stair. 

Up to this moment Mr. Redding had walked erect; but at 
last he came to a standstill and, bending slightly toward them, 
made over the four women the sign once, twice, thrice, four 
times. And then befell that wonder which never faded from 
the minds of those who were there to see.. 

As the blessing was being given to the prostrate women, 
a murmur arose among the people. Not only Anson and 
Barclay and their little band but many a man and woman 
here and there in the crowd grew hot-cheeked and began to 
mutter. The murmur grew, like a wind among trees. 

A wind among trees. Strangely, suddenly, a wind, a real 
wind, did indeed at that very moment begin to whisper among 
the flower-laden trees which leaned toward the stone steps, 
over the wall of the rectory garden. Soon this breeze was 
churning among the branches, brushing them together, and 
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stroking the foliage backward until the murmur of the peo- 
ple was lost in the murmur of the leaves. Or perhaps it was 
that some influence which no man understood hushed in that 
instant the murmur of the people. 

The breeze and the rustling died. So profound and un- 
worldly was the silence that the living, breathing throng 
seemed as noiseless and motionless as Bulford’s thousands 
of dead citizens lying quiet under the gravestones. Then, on 
a sudden, as if with one vast beating of wings a thousand 
strong eagles were sweeping forth in imperious flight, a mighty 
gust of vehement wind smote like a flail among the branches. 

Instantly the air was filled with millions and millions of 
petals. It had been a dry May, and the blooms were ready 
to fall. The gust spent itself as suddenly as it had come, 
and no second gust followed it; but for a whole long minute 
the air-dance of bright leaves reeled on. From the top of the 
steps the people were looking toward the setting sun, and in 
the glorious light they saw ten thousand times ten thousand 
golden whorls of laburnun, frail flakes of hawthorn red and 
white, elfin horns and bells and bugles reft from lilac and 
chestnut, and bowl-shaped rose-leaves a-rock like little boats 
on a swelling tide. In the dead calm which followed the gust 
of wind these myriads of petals drifted slowly down and 
down until they lay like soft, many-colored snow on the old 
steps and on the heads and arms and shoulders of the kneel- 
ing outcasts. Red thorn-flowers and red rose-leaves showed 
vivid on the threadbare clothes, like that sprinkled blood of 
the Passover which turned aside the wrath of God. White 
petals, ever more and more white petals, gathered upon them, 
like those wedding garments which the King gave to the halt 
and the maimed and the blind when He gathered them from 
the highways and hedges to the marriage feast. And all the 
while a royal largesse of dancing gold, minted of yellow sun- 
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beams, came down bountifully upon the bent backs and the 
bowed heads. | 

In awe and wonder the crowd held their breath at the 
strange and holy sight. But the rector moved on. At the 
gate he turned quietly round and faced the people. Placker 
and Harry Coggin had made their way down and they stood, 
holding his broad hat and his ash-plant, one on each side of 
him. Mr. Redding advanced one step, out of the shadow of 
the lych-gate. Every eye was fastened upon him; every ear 
was strained to catch his last word. 

No word was spoken. After gazing at the multitude with 
a gaze which each woman and man and child felt to be for 
her or his own self alone, the rector extended his arms slowly, 
widely. At last the arms moved gently inward, as if he were 
gathering the whole flock to his breast and pressing it against 
his heart. Then the left arm fell to his side. He raised his 
right arm high; drew himself up to the utmost of his tall 
stature; and blessed all the people. With one accord they 
fell on their knees as he traced the sign in the scented air. 
The thin hand moved downward like a white dove descend- 
ing from heaven. It paused for a moment as if to bless the 
dead lying in that hallowed ground; and tears blinded the 
eyes of the quick as they saw that benediction. Then the 
hand swept firmly from side to side, as if to speed the blessing 
far over the churchyard walls and into every broad street and 
narrow slum, every mansion and every hovel of the silent town. 

Every head bowed low—young Anson’s and old Barclay’s 
with the rest, for they too had surrendered to the spell. Men 
who had not prayed for twenty years began to stammer frag- 
ments of childish prayers, even asking God to ‘‘bless father 
and mother,’’ although father and mother had long been 
lying in the graves near by. 

Every eye was closed. Mr. Redding silently took from Cog- 
gin his hat and from Mr. Placker his rough stick. 
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The hinge of the gate shrilled; and the big, loose latch 
clanked as it dropped back into its place. The people started 
and looked down; but the space under the lych-gate was 
empty. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARRY COGGIN knew that he was expected to guide 
H his two companions out of Bulford town by the 

least trodden way; but in order to do this it was 
necessary to traverse, for a hundred yards or so, the broad and 
important High Street. He set out at a hot pace, so as to 
gain the lonely track called Packhorse Lane as soon as pos- 
sible. The rector, however, would have none of this break- 
neck rush. Nor was there any need for it, seeing that the 
High Street was entirely deserted. News of the doings in 
the churchyard had spread like wildfire, and the only living 
beings to be seen in the street were two tabby-cats tranquilly 
airing themselves on the projecting ledge over a haberdasher’s 
shop. 

Mr. Redding slowed the march down, that he might gaze 
for the last time on the black-and-white gables, on the quaint 
finials, on the carved beams and on the bold Georgian pent- 
houses. In the warm evening sunshine the old oak shone like 
ebony and every shadow was rich with subtle light. The cats, 
as he looked their way, rose up, stretched themselves, and then 
sat upright, beaming down upon him in sleek friendliness, 

‘We are late,’’ he said suddenly. 

This time it was the rector who set the step and it was 
Harry whose young legs could hardly keep up with it. Pack- 
horse Lane was not short, but they seemed to be out of it al- 
most as soon as they had entered it. Where the lane joined 
the road, Harry pointed out a gate. They swarmed the five 
bars and were soon breasting a slope of poor land toward 
Nutshaw Wood. The steepness and roughness of the going 


made no difference to Mr. Redding, who strode on as urgently 
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as ever, until he reached the fringe of the plantation. There 
he halted and looked back on Bulford. | 

As he turned his face toward St. Michael’s tower, some- 
thing smote him, like a blow full in the face. It was a harsh 
clangor of great bells: not the ordered chime of grave and 
mellow tones which the rector knew so well, but a defiant, 
blatant, devilish jangle, as if a crowd of wild men were jerk- 
ing and tugging at the ropes in a mere madness of hatred. 

“It’s Freeman Pumphrey!’’ burst out George Placker; 
‘‘the dirty cur, the sneaking coward!’’ And he poured out 
an excited account of Pumphrey’s threat against the rector 
on the steps and of his, George Placker’s, sweet revenge for 
the blow which he had taken on the night of the procession. 

“I have heard, sir, said Harry Coggin, when Placker 
paused for want of breath, ‘‘that after the procession Mr. 
Pumphrey was going to be dismissed from the bells, and that 
it was you, sir, who spoke for him and got him another 
chance.”’ 

Mr. Redding did not answer; because, as Harry finished 
speaking, the bells stopped also, as abruptly as they had be- 
gun. The clergyman’s pale face flushed with pleasure. 

‘‘They are sound at the core, my Bulford people,’’ he said 
proudly; and he plunged into the path through the wood. 

Not till many a long day had passed did the rector know 
that even Mr. Rambury and Mr. Lampit had joined the in- 
dignant band of Bulford notables who, on hearing the bells, 
had elambered like young monkeys up to the bell-chamber 
to quench the scandal of those insolent bells. Nor did he 
know that it was young Anson who literally kicked Freeman 
Pumphrey down the belfry stairs. All he knew was that he 
had left behind him friends, champions, Christians, gentle- 
men. 

None of the three spoke until they descended the other 
side of the slope and came to the stone bridge across the Skil- 
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bourne, the scene of Harry’s baptism. For a few sad mo- 
ments the boy thought that his master would walk over the 
spot without remembering it; but he was wrong. As they 
came to the white pebbles, Mr. Redding bared his head and 
stood still. | 

‘The ground I stand on at this moment,’’ he said to George 
Placker, who wondered at the halt, ‘‘is sacred in the eyes 
of Harry Coggin. He will come here very often, I know. 
You two will be friends. It was you, George Placker. who 
brought us three together. God bless you!’ 

He covered his head and began walking on again, but at 
an easier pace. He had regained his self-command. In the 
chatty and sunny manner which they both knew and loved 
so well he warmed them both up to an almost jovial conver- 
sation. He chaffed both Placker and Coggin about the torch- 
light pageant. But he did not fail to turn the laugh against 
himself by dashing off a droll picture of his own torments 
when he clung, ‘‘full of pins and needles,’’ to the stone shaft 
in the square. Next they spoke of the fight on the canal 
bank. At last Placker’s tongue was loosed and he narrated 
some surprising details, hitherto unknown both to Harry and 
to the rector, about the attitudes and actions and opinions of 
certain townspeople, small and great, during the historic 
contest for the Robson Scholarship. It transpired, for exam- 
ple, that certain urchins from Pig Lane had greased Mr. 
Lampit’s door-step and that ‘‘Gobbler’’ Smith, the milkman, 
had slipped thereon, almost breaking his leg. It appeared 
further that Mr. Brownside, the young man from London, 
who was shop-walker for Loriman & Upwick, had addressed 
to the Currington family a long and disrespectful poem, from 
which Placker quoted a few doggerel couplets. 

Talking thus merrily, the three emerged from the field 
path without noticing it, and swung along the high-road be- 
tween dense belts of young pines. At length the pines ended, 
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and the road turned boldly to the west. Here the hedges 
were low. Three miles away Skilbury Beacon bulked up 
hugely, all bright with new bracken. Just ahead of where 
the three friends were walking the road rose steeply, up the 
first of the four hills by which one climbed to Skilbury vil- 
lage. But these were not the agate which brought a moan 
to Harry Coggin’s lips. 

On the grassy strip at the side of the road, almost at 
Harry’s elbow, rose a moss-grown, crumbled mile-stone. It 
had been agreed that this mile-stone was to be the place of 
parting. Mr. Redding saw it, and stopped dead. | 

‘It is here you bid me rood by” he said. His voice was 
almost harsh, as if to forbid discussion. More gently, he 
added, ‘‘I thank you both for helping me on the way.” 

The boy tried to speak; but, instead of words, tangled cords 
seemed to crawl up his throat and to tie themselves there in 
a hard knot. He turned white, as though wincing under sharp 
physical pain. The mile-stone already! He had so many 
questions still to ask, so many counsels still to seek. Now it 
was too late. He began to feel bitterly ashamed of having 
abandoned himself so lightly to Placker’s amusing chatter. 
But the rector divined this remorse, and cut it short by a 
searching glance and a kindly smile. Then Harry Coggin 
understood that everything in their walk had been part of a 
loving plan. 

The knot in his throat did not loosen. He could not utter 
a word. What was he to do? Suddenly he recalled the ser- 
mon of an hour before; and, turning his gaze toward the green 
Beacon, he prayed to be shown the Way. Instantly he was 
answered, His soul’s eyes saw once more the scene on the 
churchyard steps—the rector’s hand raised in blessing, the 
people bending in humble expectation. 

Harry Coggin took off his cap and knelt down on the cool 
grass. For not more than a moment or two George Placker 
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stared at the boy vacantly; then he too uncovered his head. 
He did not kneel down, but he faced Mr. Redding with eager 
eyes and trembling lips. Placker did not need to speak; for 
the rector could hear the big heart crying out in the words 
of Esau: ‘‘Bless me, even me also, O my father.”’ 

Mr. Redding made a simple gesture of consent, and George 
Placker went down upon his knees. Between him and Harry 
Coggin rose the gnarled old mile-stone, like a venerable altar. 
The clergyman drew nearer, and laid a hand on each of the 
two heads. His right hand lay on Harry’s straight black 
hair and pale brow, while his left rested on Placker’s light 
brown, unruly curls. As they bent their heads and closed 
their eyes, the two suppliants heard a father’s voice say 
softly : 

‘“Benedicat et custodiat nos omnipotens et misericors 
Dominus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus.’’ 

In deep reverence and in unutterable grief they remained 
kneeling a long while. When they opened their eyes the 
rector was a full hundred paces up the hill. He had moved 
away quietly, keeping on the wayside grass. 

George Placker scrambled to his feet, and Harry did the 
same. They stood against the mile-stone, watching their 
friend as he mounted the long slope. The lingering sun was 
setting behind the very brow of the hill. At last Placker 
spoke, and asked: 

‘What were them French words he spoke when his ’ands 
was on our ’eads?”’ 

“They were Latin, Mr. Placker,’’ Harry ‘answered mod- 
estly. ‘‘They mean, ‘May the almighty and merciful Lord, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
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us. 
Not another syllable did either of them utter until the 


rector had toiled almost to.the top of the slope. Then George 
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Placker spoke again and said, turning awkwardly to his 
young companion: 

“I wonder, did he make over you and me the cross, same 
as he made it over the people.’’ 

Harry’s answer was a little cry; a cry of awe sharpening 
almost to a shout of joy. Placker lifted his eyes to the hill. 
The full circle of the red-gold sun stood balanced on its fiery 
edge amidst the gorse and heather of the summit; and black 
against the disk of flame they saw a moving cross. It was 
the rector, turning his face for the last time toward Bulford 
and stretching forth his arms to it in blessing. 

He did not halt for more than one long minute; but by the 
time he resumed his march the sun was nearly sunk behind 
the burning bushes and the smoldering herbage. Harry 
darted forward as if to hold the wonder back; but he came 
to his senses and stopped short just as his master’s bent shoul- 
ders and the topmost rim of the sun vanished utterly to- 
gether. 

After a few minutes George Placker moved up to him and 
asked kindly: 

‘Young un, what are you thinking?’’ 

“I was thinking of what you said to me last month in the 
yard,’’ Harry answered. ‘‘You said that when Mr. Redding 
went away from your side it was like the sun going out of 
the sky.” 

Placker turned away. He could not speak. For some time 
he stood staring up at the darkling hill. Then he plucked 
Harry by the arm, and said thickly: 

‘Let us go home. And remember, Harry boy, that never 
a sun went down but what it rose again.’’ 

They turned their backs on the deserted slope and struck 
out briskly toward Bulford. Over the town the sky was 
darker than it ought to have been. Suddenly a little whining 
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wind twirled the tops of the poplars and stung the lips of 
the two wayfarers with grains of hot and bitter dust. 

‘‘Let ’s run for it,” cried Placker; ‘‘we ’ve just time to 
dodge the storm.’’ 

They ran. But, although Harry cut off every curve and 
corner by taking the faint paths through the fields, they were 
beaten in the race. As they pounded across the long wooden 
foot-bridges over the two arms of the Skilbourne, near its 
confluence with the Deme, the reverberation of their heavy 
boots on the hollow planking was answered by a vaster rum- 
bling, coming up the sky from Demehaven. A flash of 
lightning flicked the sultry gloom. 

George Placker felt great drops of tepid water wetting his — 
knuckles. ‘‘We must make for the Blue Huts,’’ he gasped. 

The Blue Huts were a riverside pleasaunce of leafy sum- 
mer-houses and gaily painted pavilions on the noblest curve 
of the Deme, about a mile and a half above Bulford. From 
the outside Harry knew them well. He swerved off to the 
left, and by the time the rain began to pour down in earnest 
the two had vaulted a gate and were scurrying across the 
lawns. All the huts were locked; but the thatched arbors 
had no doors, and into one of these Placker and Coggin 
flung themselves, dripping and panting. After pulling off 
their jackets and shaking them vigorously, they huddled to- 
gether until the tempest should be spent. 

Although its waters flowed only a few yards from their 
shelter, the pair could barely make out the brimming Deme. 
To Harry’s straining eyes it was no more than a long, 
sickle-shaped, pale smear of iron gray, curving through the 
blackness. But while there was little to see, there was much 
to hear. The iron-gray smear grew vociferous with excited 
whisperings which warmed into angry hissings, as if many 
waters were furiously a-boil. 
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‘He must have got safely into the inn at Skilbury before 
the storm,’’ said Harry Coggin. 

George Placker answered: ‘‘Thank God for that! And 
he ’ll find good ale at ‘The Cat and Fiddle,’ as good as any 
in England. I wish we had a pot of it here.” 

He was silenced by sharp claps of thunder, exploding 
stupendously, full overhead. At that moment the very core 
and pivot of the storm chanced to be grinding and shrilling 
in the midst of the streaming pavilions and the creaking 
arbors. Like an unceasing trumpet-blast the Skilbourne, 
swollen to a torrent, blared through muffling trees. 

Blaze on blaze, so swiftly that seven successive sheets were 
almost joined in one, the steel-blue lightning swept back and 
burned up the darkness. Harry Coggin beheld the wide 
curve of the tearing Deme gleaming like old metal. As the 
stinging raindrops thrashed the water and bounced up again 
into the fitful light, it was as if a pewter field were riotous 
with millions of silver flowers, tossing their bright heads and 
dancing madly in the spectral glare. 

The gentle earth in its cool vesture of sweet grass and 
starry flowers shuddered at. the brutal railing of the thunder. 
The full-fed river’s many voices became more sonorous, until 
the roarings of wrathful lions seemed to be challenging the 
rollings and boomings of a grand organ, deep-toned and most 
majestical. At every new flash the stream could be seen ris- 
ing higher and racing faster, like the waters of the Flood; 
and the wild lightnings, as they slashed at St. Michael’s dis- 
tant tower and stabbed the old roofs of Bulford School, leapt 
hither and thither exulting, like the vengeful fire and brim- 
stone which devoured the Cities of the Plain. 
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